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PREFACE 


THE  history  of  the  Press  has  yet  to  be  written.  This 
book  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  an  exhaustive  survey. 
It  has  purposely  reduced  historical  material  to  small 
compass,  and  seeks  to  give  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  Press-world  a  familiar  account  of  the  processes  that 
go  to  the  making  of  their  daily  or  weekly  paper. 

A  certain  amount  of  use  has  been  made  of  previous 
works,  such  as  those  of  Escott,  Fox  Bourne,  Andrews, 
Knight  Hunt,  and  Grant.  The  last,  however,  not  only 
describes  methods  now  quite  superseded,  but  was  never 
a  sure  historical  guide.  Yet-  for  one  or  two  amusing 
anecdotes  we  owe  Grant's  three  volumes  hearty  thanks. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  many 
friends  who  have  helped  him  with  valuable  material, 
illustrations,  and  suggestions.  He  is  specially  indebted 
to  Mr.  William  Hutcheon  of  the  Morning  Post,  who  read 
the  book  in  manuscript,  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Emmet  of  Reuters, 
to  Mr.  Hansard  Watt,  and  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Meldrum.  For 
the  loan  of  illustrations,  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the 

Hon.  Harry  Lawson  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  Mr.  Bruce 
S.  Ingram,    Editor   of  the   Illustrated  London  News,  to 

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  to  Mr. 

Fred   Miller  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  the  Daily  Mail, 
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to  Mr.  Walter  George  Bell,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son,  who  also  kindly  permitted  the  writer  to  examine 
every  detail  of  their  vast  distributing  organization.  To 
Mr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Hobbs  of  that  firm  he  is  indebted 
for  many  courtesies.  Mr.  A.  R.  Vaughan,  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  supplied  many  interesting  technical 
details. 
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THE  PRESS  &  ITS  STORY 


CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH 

THE  Press,  that  great  and  terrible  monster,  omniscient, 

large-hearted,    unsparing,    benevolent,   critical,   hard   to 

please  good   friend  and   fearful   enemy,    instrument   at 

once  of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  of  the  deepest  folly, 

strange  hybrid  of  sage  and  harlequin,  holds  all  mankind 

in  its  grasp.     There  is  no  escaping  the  creature.     It  is  at 

the  door  before  the  householder,  bathed  and  shaved,  has 

descended  to  the  breakfast-room.     During  the  morning 

meal,  it  interferes  seriously,  and  amid  protest,  with  the 

attention  he  ought  to  pay  to  the  remarks  of  his  wife.     It 

3  the  companion  of  the  bread-winner  on  his  way  to  town, 

ad  supplies  him  with  a  stock  of  ready-made  wisdom  for 

le  day.     It  cheers  him  with  the  news  that  his  shares 

ave  improved,  it  reduces  him  to  despair  if  they  have 

me  down,  it  brightens  his  return  from  work  at  eventide, 

id  withal  it  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  inherent  in 

mkind    since    the   dawn  of  intelligence.      The   most 

ge  tribes  have  their  methods  of  circulating  news  in 

manner   which  we  cannot  grasp.      Aborigines  of 

Guinea  and  of  the  Dark  Continent  can  send  mes- 

for  miles  at  an  incredible  speed.     Rumours  of  the 

.ers  in  South  Africa  were  whispered  in  the  bazaars 
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of  Cairo  before  the  telegraph  had  flashed  the  news  to 
London.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Esther,  Persia  had  her 
system  of  posts,  "  Angaroi,"  relays  of  runners  for  the 
circulation  of  news  throughout  the  empire,  and  this 
system  is  referred  to  by  ^schylus  in  his  famous  passage 
describing  how  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  sent  by 
hill-top  beacons  to  Argos.  The  Athenians  of  a  later  time 
lived  only  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing,  but  the 
genius  of  Attica  evolved  no  actual  parallel  to  the  modern 
newspaper.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  political 
comment  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
published  speeches  of  such  orators  as  Isocrates,  who  had 
no  nerve  to  face  an  audience,  but  made  a  better  living  by 
his  written  speeches  than  if  he  had  himself  addressed  the 
assembly. 

It  is  to  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar  that  we  owe  the  first 
actual  foreshadowing  of  anything  like  the  modern  news- 
sheet.  He  instituted  the  Ada  Diurna,  short  accounts  of 
daily  happenings  in  the  city.  These  records  posted  in 
public  places  recorded  decrees,  the  results  of  criminal 
trials,  weather  phenomena,  tavern  affrays,  fires,  and  all 
the  other  events  of  the  day  that  differ  little  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  regard  these  con- 
densations as  a  newspaper  proper.  The  Middle  Ages 
made  no  effort  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  era  that  we  find  the  real  beginnings 
of  journalism.  In  the  fifteenth  century  small  news- 
sheets,  in  the  form  of  letters,  were  issued  in  Augsburg, 
Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  Nuremberg.  These  were,  how- 
ever, entirely  unofficial.  The  first  foreshadowing  of  a 
Government  organ  arose  in  Venice,  in  1556,  when  the 
Notizie  Scvitte  were  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Senate. 
These  were  in  manuscript,  and,  like  the  Roman  Acta, 
Diurna,  were  posted  in  public  places.  The  right  of 
perusal  was  not  free,  and  here  comes  the  beginning  of 
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journalism  as  a  commercial  speculation.  Those  who 
wished  to  read  the  Notizie  had  to  pay  a  small  coin,  called 
a  "gazetta  ";  hence  the  name  "  gazette." 

The  popularity  of  these  news-sheets  became  so  great 
that  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  print  them,  and  the 
example  of  Venice  was  before  long  followed  by  all  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe.  Almost  a  century  earlier  there 
had  been  some  dim  forecast  of  an  attempt  to  systematize 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  news.  There  is  a  rumour 
of  one  Fenn,  who,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  acted  as 
a  kind  of  war  correspondent.  Of  his  history  unfortunately 
we  know  nothing,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor 
of  later  journalistic  enterprise.  By  Elizabeth's  time  there 
had  grown  up  a  body  of  men  who  carried  on  some  sort  of 
journalistic  enterprise.  What  their  methods  were  we 
learn  from  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  News.  The  head  of 
these  organizations  had  a  head  office  in  London,  and 
correspondents  in  the  provincial  towns.  He  presided 
over  a  staff  of  clerks  who  arranged  his  material,  and  once 
a  week,  or  perhaps  oftener,  if  events  demanded  it,  he  sent 
out  his  manuscript  letters  to  regular  subscribers  only. 
This  method,  curiously  enough,  survives  in  Holland  to 
the  present  day,  for  the  Dutch  newspaper  is  not  sold  in 
the  streets  or  shops,  but  is  posted  under  cover  to  its 
subscribers. 

As  yet  the  journalist  had  no  social  status.  His  wares 
were  no  doubt  eagerly  welcomed,  but  he  himself  was  not 
considered  a  very  reputable  person.  He  was,  in  fact, 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  the  successor  of  the 
dying  jester,  and  those  who  were  pleased  to  have  his 
news  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  "  the  unconscionable 
newsletter  writer."  Great  houses  often  maintained  such 
a  scribe  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  the  happenings  in 
the  world.  The  Sidneys  of  Penshurst  maintained  a  cer- 
tain Roland  White,  who  sent  them  all  the  Court  and 
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political  news  while  they  were  travelling  abroad.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  clever  at  unearthing 
private  information,  and  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  special  correspondent,  with  something 
of  the  lobby  and  gallery  man  in  addition. 

We  enter  the  region  of  actual  history  of  newspapers 
with  Nathaniel  Butter,  whose  Weekly  News,  issued  in 
1622,  is  the  first  sheet  which  can  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  English  newspaper  proper.  The  English 
Mercuric,  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1558  by  the  sanction 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  myth,  but 
with  Butter  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  From  his  office, 
somewhere  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  he  issued  a  paper 
which  was  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet.  He 
had  no  regular  day  for  publication,  nor  did  he  make  any 
attempt  at  continuity  from  one  number  to  another.  He 
forms  the  link  midway  between  the  old  newsletter  and 
the  newspaper  proper.  His  work  was  intermittent.  When 
public  events  demanded  a  number,  Butter  produced  and 
printed  it ;  then  he  rested  until  a  sufficient  occasion  arose 
for  another  issue.  It  is  curious  that  thus  early  the 
journalist  should  have  been  alive  to  the  value  of  illustra- 
tions, for  Butter  sometimes  enlivened  his  text  with  a 
good  woodcut.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  inde- 
fatigable pioneer  was  immediately  suggested  to  Ben 
Jonson's  audience  when  Cymbal,  the  chief  of  staff  in 
the  Staple  of  News,  addressed  one  of  his  underlings  as 
Nathaniel.  It  was  what  would  be  called  nowadays  a 
topical  hit. 

Butter  was  something  of  a  monopolist,  and  was  hated 
by  the  smaller  fry  of  his  craft.  Early  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  harried  by  the  Press  Censor.  For 
a  time  he  fought  gallantly  against  opposition,  but  the 
pressure  became  greater,  and  although  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  Pym  encouraged  him  with  monetary  help  and  made 
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interest  for  him  with  the  Censor,  he  could  not  weather 
the  storm.     In  1641  the  Weekly  News  disappeared. 

Butter,  however,  had  immediate  successors,  and  in  the 
hands  of  three  outstanding  men  the  English  newspaper 
took  more  definite  shape.     These  were  John  Berkenhead, 
Marchamont  Nedham,  and  Roger  L'Estrange.     Berken- 
head worked  at  first  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Court.      His    paper,   the    Mercurius    Aulicus,    or    Court 
Mercury,  was   a   Royalist   organ.     Its   purpose  was   not 
very  serious,  and  it  existed  chiefly  to  amuse  courtiers 
who  were  interested  in  the  lighter  forms  of  literature. 
Its  circulation  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  immediate 
Court    circle.     Nedham,    seeing    what    could    be    done 
with  a  purely  "  Society  "  paper,  appealed  to  the  general 
public,  and  started  the  Mercurius  Britannicus.     His  end 
and  aim  were  popular,  and,  like  an  aspiring  journalist  of 
a  later  day,  he  might  have  described  his  talent  as  one 
for  " general  invective."    He  began  life  as  an  apothecary's 
assistant,   turned   lawyer's   clerk,   and   finally  found   his 
vocation  as  a  bitter  publicist.     He  spared  none ;  friends 
and  enemies  alike  were  the  objects  of  his  satire.     The 
authorities  hinted  darkly  at  Newgate,  but  the  populace 
was  delighted.     The  Roundheads  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
champion,  only  to  find  him  at  a  later  date  an  equally 
unsparing  critic.     Absolutely  servile  when  it  served  his 
turn,  he  became  the  tool  of  the  Crown.     The  day  had 
not  yet  come  when  pressmen  were  to  kneel  humbly  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  pardon  for 
their    inky   offences,   but    Nedham    anticipated    this   by 
bowing  the  knee  to  Charles  I.     At  Hampton  Court  he 
received  pardon,  and  from  that  day  was  a  King's  man 
until  he  found  it  more  to  his  interest,  under  the  terrible 
pressure  of  the  Commonwealth  Censorship,  to  place  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  Oliver.     At  the   Restoration 
he  contrived  to  obtain  another  pardon,  laid   down  his 
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pen,  returned  to  the  profession  of  apothecary,  and 
thenceforward  wrote  only  prescriptions.  On  the  proceeds 
of  doctoring  he  died  in  comparative  comfort. 

Nedham's  great  rival  was  Berkenhead,  a  person  of 
rather  more  social  distinction.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  and  was  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  He  remained  con- 
sistently loyal  to  the  Crown,  wrote  well,  and  did  a  good 
deal  to  found  the  style  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  of  which 
some  profess  to  catch  the  reflection  in  the  Times  leaders. 
Berkenhead  was  the  first  newspaper  man  elected  to 
Parliament.  He  died  as  Master  of  the  Requests. 

The  next  outstanding  figure  among  the  founders  of  the 
newspaper  was  Roger  L' Estrange.  He  had  served  in  the 
Royalist  cavalry,  and  took  to  journalism  after  the  defeat 
of  Dunbar.  His  participation  in  a  Royalist  plot  very 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  block.  The  death  sentence 
was,  however,  commuted  to  four  years'  imprisonment. 
At  the  Restoration  he  made  an  appeal  to  Charles  II.  to 
enforce  the  Press  censorship,  and  hinted,  with  more 
point  than  delicacy,  that  he  himself  was  the  proper  person 
whom  Charles  should  employ  to  enforce  the  Licensing 
Act.  He  proposed  various  pains  and  penalties  for 
offenders,  but  towards  the  women  and  children  who 
hawked  offending  prints  he  would  be  very  tender.  He 
would  suggest  nothing  more  severe  than  some  outward 
brand  of  shame,  a  halter  for  a  hat-band,  a  label  on  the 
hat  proclaiming  their  infamy,  or  perhaps  stockings  of 
different  colours.  Charles  saw  perfectly  well  what 
L'Estrange  was  after.  "  We  will  give  the  dog  what  he 
wants,"  he  said  ;  so,  armed  with  a  Royal  Warrant,  this 
bravo  of  the  pen  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  news- 
sheets  by  diligently  suppressing  all  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. In  1663  his  Public  Intelligencer  had  appeared,  but 
this  was  suspended  when  the  London  Gazette  was  issued 
at  Oxford,  November  7,  1665.  Charles  was  then  in  the 
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University  City  taking  refuge  from  the  plague.  He  was 
annoyed  that  there  were  no  newspapers  there,  but  feared 
to  bring  up  L'Estrange's  sheets,  less  the  plague  should 
come  with  them.  The  Oxford  Gazette  was  accordingly 
set  up.  L'Estrange  was  very  angry,  and  set  up  a  rival 
paper  in  Oxford.  When  the  Court  returned  to  London, 
it  still  favoured  the  Oxford  Gazette,  and  especially  two 
of  its  writers,  one  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  named  Perrot.  This 
paper  was  the  father  of  the  London  Gazette,  which  exists 
to  this  day  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Court  and 
Services. 

At  that  period  it  contained,  as  Macaulay  says,  nothing 
but  what  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  the  nation  to 
know.  With  the  Gazette,  curiously  enough,  L'Estrange 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  ran  a  rival  organ  called  the  City 
Mercury,  which  he  made  a  commercial  success,  the  news- 
paper of  the  London  citizens.  It  ran  for  six  years,  until, 
in  1681,  he  started  the  Observator,  which  continued  until 
the  Revolution.  The  year  1690  saw  the  beginning  of 
provincial  journalism  with  a  predecessor  of  Berrows'  Wor- 
cester Journal,  the  priority  of  which  is  discussed  on  p.  155. 
Under  William  III.  the  censorship  became  ineffective,  and 
many  new  papers  appeared.  Among  these  were  the  Post- 
Boy,  the  London  Newsletter,  the  Flying  Post,  the  English 
Courant,  and  the  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury. 
The  year  1699.  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette,  published  twice  a  week.  The  first  daily  paper  in 
England  was  the  Daily  Courant,  1702,  a  small  sheet 
printed  on  one  side  only. 

The  editor,  or  printer  as  he  was  then  called,  of  the 
Daily  Courant  was  Edward  Malet,  the  pioneer  of  foreign 
intelligence,  given  simply  as  news,  without  editorial  com- 
ment or  bias.  Malet  was  the  first  journalist  to  show  any 
jealousy  for  an  accurate  statement  of  fact,  a  virtue  which 
some  cynics  declare  the  Press  has  never  really  acquired. 
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This  is  of  course  too  sweeping  a  condemnation,  and  the 
mantle  of  Malet  is  honourably  worn  by  his  more  respon- 
sible successors.  The  average  of  accuracy  attained  by  the 
Press  is  indeed  extraordinarily  high,  considering  the  speed 
at  which  its  information  is  gathered,  and  the  limited 
opportunities  for  correction  and  verification  which  the 
lightning  passage  to  press  of  a  modern  daily  paper 
allows.  More  and  more  in  the  present  day,  the  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  are  returning  to  Malet's  view.  He 
held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  relate  only  matters  of  fact,  and 
believed  that  his  readers  were  shrewd  enough  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  decline 
of  the  leading  article,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
part  of  this  book. 

Malet  soon  found  himself  beset  with  difficulties,  and  his 
paper  would  have  died  before  its  first  year  of  existence 
had  he  not  been  helped  by  a  fellow  printer  called  Samuel 
Buckley.  Buckley  was  the  first  to  publish  a  daily  Paris 
letter.  In  1714,  he  acquired  the  London  Gazette,  and 
consequently  had  to  bring  the  Daily  Courant  to  an  end. 
Buckley  forms  a  most  interesting  link  with  the  rise  of 
journalism  that  has  a  permanent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, for  Addison  consulted  him  about  the  Spectator,  and 
saw  that  here  was  the  man  whom  he  must  engage  as  its 
publisher. 

These  men  whom  we  have  been  considering — Butter, 
Nedham,  Berkenhead,  L'Estrange,  and  Buckle} — important 
as  they  were,  are  at  the  same  time  the  representatives  of 
a  purely  embryonic  stage  in  the  development  of  the  news- 
paper. The  true  father  of  journalism  in  England  was  a 
more  considerable  figure  than  any  of  these,  who  were  at 
the  best  but  skirmishers.  The  Press,  as  a  mighty  engine 
of  public  opinion,  first  took  shape  under  a  man  whose 
greatest  literary  work  has  been  the  delight  of  schoolboys 
through  all  succeeding  time — Daniel  Defoe. 
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The  Daily  Courarit. 


Saturday,  December  \.    1705. 


Bant,avng  puner     a    ar    t 
g  up  the  Po,  the  Podefta  of  Rovigo 
em  to  be  purfuii  ;  and  their  Leader 
e  others  were  kili'd,  30  taken  Prifo- 


From  the  Paris  Gazette,  dated  November  n. 
VmKt,  October  ji, 

QENERALDelfinohas  put  anew 
Re-enforcement  of  Troops  into 
Dcfenzano,  fo  that  there  are  now 
in  that  Place  20  Companies  of  Re- 
ops  befides  Militia.    We  have  Ad- 
vice from  ths  Polefines  that  the  Ferrabutti,  or 
Imperial  Banditi.having  plunder'd  a  Bark  that 
was  going 
caus'd  there 

with  fome ,  , 

ners,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Booty  was 
recover'd  :  But  the  Captain  who  commanded 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Republick  was  alfo  kili'd. 
Some  Veflels  that  are  arriv'd  from  Conftanri* 
nople  report  that  the  TurkifH  Fleet  is  return'd 
from  the  Black  Sea,  after  having  furnift'd 
with  all  things  neceflary  for  their  Defence, 
the  2  New  Forts  built  in  the  Straight  of 
Caffa  oreragainft  the  Mufcovite  Forts,  for 
the  Security  of  tho  Crimac.  The  zjth  In- 
ftant  Signior  Nicolo  Delfino  was  chofcn  by 
the  great  Council  to  be  Procurator  of  St. 
Mark,  iu  the  room  of  Signior  Pietro  Venler 
deceas'd  fome  Days  before.  On  this  Occafi- 
on  there  was  for  ;  Days  together  Feafting, 
Balls,  Maiquerades,  and  Illuminations  at  Sig- 
nior Delfino's  Palace,  as  is  the  Cuftom  here. 
This  new  Procurator  is  Brother  of  Signior 
Delfino,  General  of  our  Trooos  on  the  Ter- 
ra Firms,  and  alfo  of  our  Ambaflador  at  the 
Court  of  Visnna. 

From  the  Amfterdam  and  Leiden  Gazettes,  da- 
ted November  19.  and  20. 
Vtnicf,.  November  6  and  7.  The  jift  of  laft 
Month  an  Exprefs  arriv'd  here  from  Bruflels, 
with  Letters  from  the  EleAor  of  Bavaria  for 
the  Eleftrefs,  as  alfo  Bills  of  Exchange  for 
rpooo  Ducats,  and  aPrefent  of  fine  Flanders- 
Lace  and  Linnen.  Letters  from  Bergamo  and 
Crerria  dated  the  jift  of  laft  Month,  advife 
that  4000  German  Horfe  had  taken  out  of  y 
Villages  of  the  Bergamafc,  all  the  Com, 
Wine  and  ether  Provilions  they  could  lay 
their  Hands  on  ,•  and  that  1000  French  Horfe. 
ent'ring  by  Night  into  the  Towns  of  Oft- 
nengo  an'd  Ombriano,  both  tying  within  a 
Mile  of  Crema,  plunder'd  them  and  treated 
the  Inhabitants  with  gre;<t  Infolsnce.  Let- 
ters from  Mantua  inform  us  the  Marquis  dc 
Biffi  Governour  of  that  Place,  hai  made  the 
neceflary  Difpofirions  for  receiving  the  Ge- 
neral Officers  and  Troops  of  the  a  Crowns 


that  are  to  have  their  Winwr-Quarters  there; 
The  Duke  of  Mantua  wasfipeaed  there  in  , 
order  to  his  going  from  theccc  to  Milan,  soul 
thence  to  the  Bprromeaa  Iflands  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  Health. 

From  the  Harlem  Courant,  dated  Nov.  28. 
cVctiw,  November  21.  Th»  2ift  at  Noon 
the  Pnnce  of  Saxe  Zeitz  arriv'd  here  from 
Bonn  in  one  of  the  Elector  Palatin's  Yachts, 
to  receive,i0  the  Name  of  the  Emperor,  Ho- 
mage of  this  City,  and  made  his  Entry  in 
the  following  manner:  ill.  Came  a  Compa- 
ny of  Grenadiers  ;  then  20  Coaches  drawn 
by  2  Horfes  each  j  next  a  Troop  of  Horfe 
well  mounted  and  clad,  preceded  by  a  good 
number  of  led  Horfesj  Trumpets,  and  Kettle- 
Drums  ^  after  them  came  8  Coaches  drawn  by 
6  Hodes  each,  in  which  were,  the  Syndick$ 
and  ancient  Burgomafters ;  then  came  a 
Coach  in  which  iat  his  Highnefs  the  Prince, 
and  with  him  the  2  Ruling  Burgomafters,  be- 
fore and  after  this  Coach  ro4e  the  Horfe- 
guards;  next  came  14  Coac/hes  in  which 
were  feveral  Minifters,  Perfow  of  Quality,' 
and  othert  t  and  laft  of  all  came  our  City 
Troop  of  Horfe  ve.-y  well  mounted  and  acV 
courred  When  his  Highnefs  was  come  to 
the  Town- houfe  our  Cannon  were  lir'd,  as. 
they  were  alfo  twice  more  during  a  magni- 
ficent-Entertainment which  lafteu  till  9  at: 
Night.  To  Day  at  Nooa  his  Higrmefs  receiv'd 
Homage  of  our  Magiftrarei,  and  of  half  the 
Burghers :  To  Morrow  the- other  half  of  the- 
Burghers  will  do  Homage,  'and  take  an  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  wfth  like  Spkrmjiry. 

7hmaat,  November  17.  This  Day  put  into- 
tJusPort  4  Ships  from  Rotterdam,  ana  ;  from 
Zirickzee  in  Ballaft,  bound  for  Burdeaux  ; 
and  the  Marbella  of  Dublin  with  Wine  from 
Oporto ,  Thomas  Lee  Mafier,  bound  for 
Gorki 

Wtjmouib,  November  28.  Yefterday  was 
fent  m  here  by  the  Marlborough'  Gaily,  Pe- 
ter Tappey  Coromander,  a  fmall  French  Vef- 
fei  laden  with  Sait ;  )hc  was  taken  out  of -a 
Fleet  of  about  ^o  Sail  under  ;  Convoys^ 
with  whom  7  Guemzcy  Privateers  fell  in,  ur 
the  Ni^ht :  Another  of  400  Tons  with  Salt' 
was' taken  by  t|iij.privateer,  undone  of  <;a> 
Tons  with  Sugar  j  but  how  many  more  by 
the  reft,  it  being  Night,  fte  canfto.t  give  iyi 
Account. 

rarmstat,  November  28.  There  continue  in' 

our  Roads  her  Majefty's  Ships  Ad-renture  and 

Niglitingale,   with  fome   Ships  and  Veffejs 

toiiid  for  Hollaed,;  and  a  Gajiey'  laden  with' 

~  "Her- 


THE  FIRST  DAILY  PAPER,  "THE  DAILY  COURANT" 

The  paper  began  in  1702  and  was  at  first  a  single  sheet  printed  on  one  side 
only.  This  copy  three  years  later  is  printed  on  both  sides.  Reproduced  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  George  Bell. 
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The  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  probably  in  1661,  the 
son  of  a  butcher.  He  was  well  educated  for  a  boy  of  his 
class,  being  intended  for  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  but  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  that  career,  and  went  into  business  as 
a  hose-factor.  He  was  out  with  Monmouth,  volunteered 
into  King  William's  army,  travelled  abroad,  became 
bankrupt,  paid  his  debts  honourably,  got  a  public  office 
as  accountant,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  a  tile  factory  at 
Tilbury.  The  historical  sense  was  strong  in  him  even  in 
his  commercial  relations,  and  he  was  proud  that  his  tile 
factory  stood  on  the  very  ground  where  Queen  Elizabeth 
reviewed  her  troops  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada. 
His  first  considerable  work  is  the  "  Essay  on  Produce," 
and  before  King  William's  reign  came  to  an  end  he  had 
won  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  pamphleteer  on  the 
King's  side.  His  poem,  "  The  True-born  Englishman," 
which  appeared  in  1701,  was  an  attempt  to  apologize  in 
popular  verse  for  the  King's  Dutch  nationality,  by  proving 
that  the  English  race  is  itself  extraordinarily  mixed. 
Defoe's  jingling  doggerel  made  a  great  hit.  It  was 
sung  and  recited  everywhere,  and  its  sale  brought  him 
considerable  profit. 

In  the  age  of  Anne,  Defoe's  was  the  most  active  pen  in 
the  cause  of  Dissent  against  the  High  Church.  His 
satire  "The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters"  was 
taken  at  first  by  the  Church  party  as  a  blow  struck  on 
their  side ;  when  at  last  the  irony  of  the  writer  dawned 
upon  them,  and  they  realized  that  they,  and  not  the 
Dissenters,  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule,  their  fury  sent 
Defoe  to  the  pillory.  On  the  days  of  his  punishment,  the 
mob,  instead  of  flinging  mud  and  rotten  eggs,  crowned 
the  culprit  with  garlands,  guarded  him  from  insult,  and 
drank  his  health.  On  the  same  day  he  published  his 
rousing  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory."  His  sentence  in- 
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eluded  imprisonment  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  but 
the  bonds  of  Newgate  did  not  restrain  his  pen.  From 
prison  he  continued  his  pamphlets,  and  started  and 
conducted  his  Review.  This  paper  was  at  first  a  weekly, 
then  published  twice,  and  later  three  times  a  week.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  monument  to  his  industry.  It  is 
encyclopaedic  in  its  range,  and  contains  more  than  five 
thousand  pages.  One  of  its  "  features,"  as  we  should  say 
nowadays,  was  the  Scandal  Club,  a  pleasant  causerie  on 
manners,  in  which  we  can  see  a  distinct  foreshadowing 
of  the  Taller  and  the  Spectator. 

On  his  release  from  prison,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Harley,  to  whom  he  was  forever  grateful,  Defoe  continued 
the  Review,  and  also  made  the  first  definite  step  towards 
Charity  Organization,  by  his  admirably  wise  pamphlet 
"  Giving  Alms  no  Charity."  This  was  coupled  with  a 
severe  criticism  of  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth's  socialistic 
scheme  of  national  workshops.  In  his  "  Transactions 
from  the  World  to  the  Moon  "  we  have  probably  the  germ 
of  Gulliver.  It  is,  however,  as  journalist  more  than  as 
man  of  letters  that  we  have  here  to  consider  Defoe.  All 
this  time  his  political  influence  had  been  increasing.  He 
had  gone  abroad  on  a  secret  political  mission  for  Harley, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  his  writing  that  brought  about 
the  coalition  between  Harley  and  St.  John  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cooper,  Halifax,  and  Somers  on  the  other. 
Never  until  this  time  could  a  newspaper  writer  claim  to 
have  exercised  so  important  a  force  in  politics.  The 
freshness  and  vitality  of  his  writing  was  something  that 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  mere  newspaper  work,  and  he 
enlivened  his  more  serious  passages  with  articles  that 
were  popularly  attractive.  It  was  Defoe  who  invented 
the  feuilleton. 

After  Defoe,  the  Press  rapidly  developed  as  a 
political  engine,  and  the  interest  is  centred  chiefly  in  the 
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Examiner  and  the  Craftsman.  The  Examiner  was  started 
in  1710,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  William  King,  who 
had  the  assistance  of  Atterbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  Swift. 
The  Examiner  was  the  great  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
to  its  pages  Swift  contributed  papers  that  established 
the  power  of  the  Press,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
leading  article.  Swift's  Examiners  were  thirty-three  in 
number,  and  appeared  between  November,  1710,  and  June, 
1711.  They  are  not  particularly  distinguished  for  rhetoric 
or  eloquence,  but  their  direct  and  trenchant  statement  of 
policy,  and  their  criticism  of  opponents,  were  exactly  the 
thing  to  appeal  to  the  Tory  country  squire  of  that  day. 
He  had  in  them  something  like  himself — blunt,  straight- 
forward, and  at  times  a  little  coarse.  He  would,  in  fact, 
declare,  on  reading  his  Examiner,  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  himself  was  thinking.  The  conductor  of  a  news- 
paper can  ask  for  no  more  from  his  subscribers.  Even 
to-day,  the  plain  man  is  flattered  when  he  sees  in  his 
morning  newspaper  the  hazy  tendencies  of  his  own  mind 
made  definite.  Even  after  a  generation  and  a  half  of 
public  education,  the  majority  of  mankind  are  for  the 
most  part  inarticulate.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  news- 
paper to  say  for  the  average  man  what  he  is  himself 
unable  to  express.  At  the  same  time  he  imagines  that 
he  has  said  it  when  he  sees  it  in  print  before  him,  and 
the  nearer  the  newspaper  hits  off  his  undefined  and 
nebulous  opinion,  the  better  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 
Swift,  for  all  his  transcendent  genius,  took  care  never 
to  write  above  the  heads  of  his  audience.  The  Examiner, 
however,  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  editorial  supervision  of 
King,  who  served  the  Tories  so  well  that  they  afterwards 
took  care  to  reward  him  with  the  Principalship  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  Such  returns  from  the  journal- 
istic to  the  academical  world  are  no  longer  possible. 
Oxford  contributes  a  steady  stream  of  recruits  to  the 
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Press,  but  that  she  should  receive  them  back  as  Heads  of 
Houses  is  to-day  a  thing  unthinkable. 

With  Swift  were  associated  on  the  staff  of  the  Examiner 
Arbuthnot  and  St.  John;  the  last-named,  after  he  had 
become  Lord  Bolingbroke,  continued  his  journalistic 
work  in  the  Craftsman,  which  appeared  in  1726,  under 
the  editorship  of  Nicholas  Amherst,  whose  pen-name 
was  Caleb  Danvers.  Amherst  was  a  thorough-going 
freelance.  From  caricaturing  the  Tory  party  in  the 
Oxford  Terra  filius,  he  became  the  humble  servant  of  that 
party,  and  sold  his  pen  to  Pulteney.  He  came  at  an 
opportune  moment,  for  the  Craftsman  was  just  on  the 
point  of  being  started.  His  former  attacks  on  the  Tories 
did  not  seem  to  matter.  They  wanted  an  editor,  here 
was  their  man.  It  is  believed  that  Bolingbroke's  attacks 
on  Walpole,  printed  in  the  Craftsman  under  the  title  ot 
the  "  Occasional  Writer,"  owed  a  great  deal  to  Amherst's 
editing.  That  Bolingbroke  could  write  is  unquestionable, 
but  he  was  a  most  superior  person,  and  probably  was 
none  the  worse  of  a  guiding  hand  to  send  his  philippics 
home  to  the  people.  By  the  time  the  Craftsman  was 
started  Swift  had  become  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  his 
active  newspaper  life  was  practically  over.  In  his  answer 
to  the  Craftsman,  1730,  we  see  exactly  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  that  paper.  He  would  not  endorse  it  altogether, 
but  generally  he  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  supported 
its  denunciation  of  Walpole's  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  French  recruiting  in  Ireland. 

Quite  another  idea  in  the  periodical  Press  was  devel- 
oped by  Addison  and  Steele  with  their  famous  Taller  and 
Spectator.  Here  the  political  side  became  far  less  impor- 
tant, and  it  may  be  said  quite  fairly  that,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  public  taste  then  and  now,  the 
publications  of  Addison  and  Steele  were  the  foundation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Home  Journal."  There  was  much 
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in  these  remarkable  papers,  every  one  of  which  is  now  a 
classic,  to  interest  the  citizen,  but  the  great  difference  was 
that  here  he  had  a  newspaper  which  appealed  to  his 
womankind.  It  is  rather  curious  that  it  was  left  for  the 
pioneers  of  a  far  later  date  to  turn  their  attention  in  the 
fullest  measure  to  this  side  of  journalistic  enterprise.  It 
has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Taller 
and  the  Spectator  came  nearer  the  idea  of  the  magazine 
than  of  the  newspaper  proper.  Their  appeal  was  mainly 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten. that, 
despite  their  magazine  character,  they  served  an  impor- 
tant political  purpose,  for  Addison  rendered  yeoman 
service  to  the  Whig  cause. 

Here  we  must  note  the  entry  of  the  novelist  into 
journalism.  Henry  Fielding,  in  the  pages  of  the  Champion, 
was  the  servant  of  Walpole.  The  great  Minister  had 
early  recognized  the  power  of  the  Press,  and  he  may  be 
considered  the  inventor  of  the  inspired  semi-official  article. 
He  had  at  his  beck  and  call  a  gang  of  hireling  pamphleteers 
ready  to  give  just  that  colour  to  the  political  situation 
which  the  Ministers  desired.  Walpole  paid  his  agents 
handsomely,  and  in  ten  years  spent  more  than  £50,000  in 
wages  to  the  hired  Press.  Besides  the  Champion,  Fielding 
conducted  the  True  Patriot,  or  the  Jacobites'  Journal,  which 
was  devoted  to  furious  caricature  of  the  Stuart  cause. 
Smollett,  too,  was  among  the  journalists  working  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute ;  he  contributed  to  the  Briton, 
a  paper  that  brought  out  an  opponent  still  more  famous 
in  history,  and  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary characters  of  the  time.  This  was  the  North 
Briton,  the  life  and  soul  of  which  was  John  Wilkes.  That 
proverbially  ugly  man  carried  on  a  furious  warfare  with 
Smollett,  and  their  discussions  as  a  political  force  began 
to  have  almost  equal  weight  with  the  discussions  in 
Parliament. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Report. 
As  yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  give  an  exact  chronicle  of 
the  debates  at  Westminster.  Reporting  was,  in  fact,  for- 
bidden ;  and  Cave,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  warned 
by  the  scrapes  into  which  would-be  reporters  had  got, 
tried  to  evade  the  law  by  printing  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings under  the  feigned  title  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput. 
These  debates,  for  the  most  part  imaginary,  were  com- 
posed, as  is  well  known,  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  A 
certain  Miller,  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  but  he  evaded 
apprehension,  and  gave  the  Sergeant-at-Arms'  messenger 
into  custody  for  assault,  The  officer  was  committed  by 
Brass  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  from  his  place  in 
Parliament  contended  that  in  terms  of  the  City  Charter 
citizens  might  not  be  served  with  any  legal  process  except 
by  their  own  officers.  After  an  angry  debate,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  supporter,  William  Oliver,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  from  which  they  were  dramatically  de- 
livered by  a  quirk  of  the  law.  Parliament  can  keep  no 
man  prisoner  beyond  the  period  of  its  own  existence.  On 
the  Prorogation,  therefore,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Aldermen  were  automatically  released,  amid  great  popular 
rejoicing.  This  was  practically  the  end  of  opposition  to 
Parliamentary  reports,  and  the  Press  became  the  acknow- 
ledged representative  of  the  people. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  London 
possessed  a  daily  paper,  which  in  its  form  supplies  the 
type  that  has  hitherto  continued.  This  was  the  Public 
Advertiser,  which,  existing  obscurely  from  the  days  of 
Defoe,  had  now,  by  the  genius  of  Henry  Woodfall,  become 
the  most  important  and  widely  circulated  journal  of  the 
time.  The  names  of  Woodfall  and  the  Public  Advertiser 
are  inseparably  associated  with  a  name  of  still  greater 
fame,  for  it  was  the  son  of  Henry  Woodfall,  Henry 
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Samson  Woodfall,  who  printed  the  extraordinary  "  Letters 
of  Junius."  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  great 
contributor  was  Philip  Francis.  His  style,  his  wit,  his 
extraordinary  power  of  invective,  gave  him  an  influence 
such  as  no  writer  had  hitherto  possessed.  He  played 
first  of  all  for  effect,  but  he  was  more  than  a  mere  writer 
of  telling  journalese.  He  gave  dignity  to  the  slashing 
attack,  and  his  "  Letters,"  the  prototype  of  the  news- 
paper leader,  have  found  an  imperishable  place  in  English 
literature. 

As  yet,  however,  the  newspaper,  wide  as  its  popularity 
had  become,  had  little  significance  for  the  proletariat. 
The  task  of  making  it  the  mouthpiece  of  the  masses  was 
to  be  undertaken  by  an  extraordinary  man,  who,  born 
within  the  lifetime  of  Defoe,  was  to  live  until  1835,  and 
was  to  teach  the  common  people  what  an  instrument  it 
possessed  in  the  Press.  This  was  William  Cobbett,  born 
in  1762,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Surrey.  He  began 
life  as  a  farm-labourer,  served  for  a  time  as  an  office  boy 
in  London,  then  enlisted,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Sergeant-Major.  The  revolutionary  ideas  of  Tom  Paine 
took  a  deep  hold  on  him,  and  he  was  imbued  with  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  leaving  the  army, 
he  went  to  New  York,  became  disgusted  with  Democracy, 
and  began  to  write  it  down.  He  entered  into  controversy 
with  Priestley,  and  then  started  as  pamphleteer,  with  a 
reply  to  Callender's  "  Political  Progress  of  Britain." 

By  this  time  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  France 
and  the  Terrorists,  and  his  writings  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  alienating  the  sympathy  ot  Britain  from  the 
French  Revolutionists.  He  returned  to  England,  after 
having  been  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  in  a  libel  suit,  and 
I  he  began  to  edit  the  Porcupine,  a  Tory  paper.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all 
Tories  were  no  better  than  Whigs.  He  conceived  the 
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idea  of  independent  journalism,  and  in  1802  he  started 
the  Weekly  Political  Register.  In  this  he  attacked  public 
men  without  discrimination  of  party,  and  gradually  out 
of  his  writings  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  urgent  need  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Before  long  he  got  into  trouble, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £2,000  and  two  years  of 
imprisonment.  From  prison  he  still  conducted  the 
Political  Register,  just  as  Defoe  had  conducted  his  Review 
under  similar  circumstances.  On  his  release  he  reduced 
the  price  of  his  paper  from  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny  to 
twopence,  and  for  the  first  time  the  working  classes  felt 
the  influence  of  a  demagogue  who  addressed  them  through 
the  medium  of  print.  Cobbett  became  the  gospel  of  the 
labourer's  cottage  and  of  the  wayside  alehouse. 

With  great  humour,  and  a  workmanlike  and  not  un- 
dignified style,  just  the  very  instrument  that  was  best 
suited  to  the  masses,  Cobbett  began  to  teach  the  working- 
man  his  true  disabilities.  The  first  number  of  his  cheaper 
series  contained  his  memorable  address  to  the  journeymen 
and  labourers,  which  again  brought  him  into  trouble. 
Lord  Liverpool  made  an  attempt  to  purchase  his  retire- 
ment into  private  life  with  the  sum  of  £10,000,  but  he 
rejected  the  offer  and  returned  to  America  for  a  time. 
On  his  return  he  entered  Parliament,  where  he  achieved 
much  success,  and  amid  a  succession  of  worries  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Register  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
wild  but  not  unheroic  figure,  and  although  his  life  closed 
in  virtual  failure,  he  rendered  undeniable  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  People  and  of  Reform. 

With  Cobbett,  we  pass  into  the  full  tide  of  nineteenth- 
century  journalism.  When  the  Political  Register  had  been 
six  years  in  existence,  Leigh  Hunt  brought  out  the 
Examiner,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  dramatic 
criticism.  He  was  the  leader  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Cockney  School."  As  regards  politics  the  Examiner 
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was  Radical,  but  it  was  as  much  concerned  with  pro- 
moting intellectual  culture.  The  paper  was  lively  and 
original,  and  although  those  were  the  days  of  a  freer 
speech,  there  was  no  loud  calling  of  names  such  as  that 
in  which  Cobbett  indulged. 

The  paper  was,  however,  not  to  escape  trouble.  It 
spoke  very  plainly  about  George  IV.  as  a  "  corpulent  man 
of  fifty,  the  subject  of  millions  of  shrugs  and  reproaches, 
a  libertine  over  head  and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of 
domestic  ties,  a  companion  of  gamblers  and  demi-reps, 
without  one  single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
or  the  respect  of  posterity.  Such  is  the  Prince  Regent 
of  reality,  as  contrasted  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  fiction." 
Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  John  were  sentenced  to  a  fine 
°f  £3>000  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  story  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  prison  life  is  almost  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated.  He  had  his  own  rooms,  which  he  furnished 
comfortably  and  decorated  with  a  wall-paper,  the  pattern 
on  which  was  a  vine-trellis.  With  his  books,  his  piano, 
and  his  friends,  he  managed  to  make  the  best  of  his  pre- 
dicament, and  while  serving  his  sentence  he  cemented 
many  distinguished  friendships.  The  two  brothers,  the 
one  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  the  other  in  Coldbath 
Fields,  still  continued  to  conduct  the  Examiner.  From 
prison  they  sang,  like  Lovelace's  "committed  linnets," 
with  a  freer  note,  and  the  Examiner  was  never  so  lively 
and  effective  as  it  was  during  this  period. 

The  rise  of  the  Times  and  of  the  great  metropolitan 
daily  journals  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.  Meanwhile,  leaving  dry  details  of 
history  aside,  we  shall  accept  the  newspaper  as  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  visit  a  great  London  office  in  order  to 
-see  how  the  daily  miracle  is  worked. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   DAILY   MIRACLE  :   THE   MAKING   OF  A   GREAT 
NEWSPAPER 

TURNING  from  our  brief  retrospect  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  newspaper,  we  shall  now  plunge  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  affair,  and  see  to  what  gigantic  pro- 
portions this  art,  craft,  industry,  or  whatever  it  is,  has 
attained  in  the  present  day.  In  a  later  part  of  the  book 
we  shall  discuss  minutely  the  work  of  the  different 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  our 
greater  newspapers,  but  for  the  present,  in  order  to  get 
a  clear  view  of  our  main  theme,  the  passage  to  press  of 
a  single  number  of  a  paper,  we  shall  take  the  officials  for 
granted,  and  any  references  made  to  their  functions  will 
be  of  the  briefest  possible  character. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  persons 
employed  on  a  newspaper  are  the  editor  and  his  assistant 
editors,  the  sub-editors,  the  reporters  (who  are  mostly 
concerned  with  news  pure  and  simple),  the  leader-writers, 
the  literary  department,  and  the  printers.  These  names 
do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  list,  for  under  printers  alone 
there  are  many  subdivisions,  but  this  reference  will 
suffice  for  the  present.  The  description  which  follows  is 
not  definitely  a  description  of  the  work  of  any  one  paper, 
but  it  is  specialized  to  this  extent,  that  it  represents  for 
the  most  part  the  work  of  an  organization  that  is  the  last 
word  in  speed  and  efficiency. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  work  of  producing 
a  daily  newspaper  is  done  in  the  night.  The  activities 
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of  the  office  are  unceasing  from  one  midnight  to  another, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  preparation  for  the  paper  can  be 
done  during  the  day.  The  editor  is  no  longer  entirely 
a  night-bird,  sleeping  through  the  hours  of  daylight,  and 
working  feverishly  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Now- 
adays he  may  possibly  keep  as  early  hours  as  the  ordinary 
man  of  business,  coming  down  to  the  office  about  10, 
with  the  interval  for  lunch,  staying  till  4  or  5,  and  then 
resting  till  about  9,  when  if  he  is  taking  full  night 
duty,  he  may  remain  until  2  a.m. ;  but  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this.  The  practice  differs  in 
different  offices,  and  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

In  the  afternoon  the  editor  holds  a  conference  with  the 
heads  of  departments.  At  that  conference  the  events 
of  the  day  are  discussed,  and  their  relative  value  to  the 
paper  is  determined.  At  the  same  time  the  editor  decides 
within  a  certain  flexible  margin  how  much  space  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  chief  subjects.  When  the  editor  has 
settled  the  claims  submitted  to  him  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  when  it  is  known  what  proportion  foreign 
intelligence,  law  reports,  some  important  event  of 
the  day  at  home,  and  the  very  vital  demands  of  the 
advertisement  manager,  are  to  occupy  in  next  morning's 
sheet,  the  heads  of  departments  go  to  their  own  rooms, 
and  begin  to  handle  the  material  that  has  been  and  is 
being  collected  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  news 
editor  has  already  sent  out  his  reporters,  and  has  made 
arrangements  for  getting  special  reports  of  all  interesting 
events  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This,  where  possible,  is 
done  by  his  own  men,  but  if  distance  or  time  does  not 
permit  he  communicates  with  the  local  correspondents  in 
the  provinces,  and  their  reports  are  transmitted  either 
by  telegraph  or  telephone  later  in  the  day. 

While  the  news  editor  was  thus,  as  it  were,  laying  the 
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train,  the  foreign  editor  had  been  sending  cables  to  the  cor- 
respondents abroad,  telling  them  what  special  information 
may  be  required  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily 
letter.  And  apart  from  any  effort  of  the  newspaper  itself 
to  procure  copy,  the  great  news  agencies  such  as  Reuter, 
the  Press  Association,  and  Central  News,  who  keep  their 
own  staff  of  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
continually  pouring  in  a  mass  of  communications  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  sub-editorial  department. 
These  preparations  being  made,  we  may  now  suppose 
ourselves  -visitors  to  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
highly  equipped  journals  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to 
see  how  the  paper,  in  the  slang  of  Fleet  Street,  goes  to 
bed.  It  is  certainly  a  noisy  infant,  but  its  noise  is  not 
refractory.  Everything  is  making  smoothly  for  one  end, 
and  the  haste,  which  is  tremendous,  is  never  that  of 
confusion. 

Before  we  pass,  however,  to  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
mechanical  department,  we  may  glance  again  for  a 
moment  at  the  editorial  room.  There  the  work  is 
extremely  quiet ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  editor 
is  the  centre  of  so  tremendous  an  activity.  The  sub- 
editors, in  their  own  quarters,  dealing  with  piles  of  copy 
and  "  flimsy,"  live  in  a  peace  that  is  disturbed  only  by 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  necessary  messenger  boys. 
At  a  desk  somewhat  apart  sits  the  chief  sub-editor,  who 
receives  all  copy  as  soon  as  it  comes  in.  He  hands  it 
to  the  staff  with  directions  as  to  the  space  individual 
items  are  to  occupy;  that  member  of  the  staff  reads  it 
through  carefully,  cuts  out  anything  unsuitable,  reduces 
the  copy  to  the  proper  length,  writes  a  heading,  indicates 
what  type  shall  be  used,  and  sends  the  copy  up  to  the 
composing-room  through  a  pneumatic  tube.  Thus, 
quietly  and  orderly,  the  Press  is  fed  hour  by  hour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material ;   the  problem  is  rather  the 
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other  way,  for  so  much  is  offered  every  night  to  a  news- 
paper that  the  process  of  selection  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  tasks  of  sub-editorial  duty.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
reporters'  room  all  is  genial  bustle.  Men  are  continually 
coming  in  or  going  out.  Those  skirmishers  of  the  Press 
are  not  so  quiet  as  the  sub-editors,  and  their  room  is 
always  easily  distinguishable  by  its  occasional  outbursts 
of  noise.  It  is  quite  an  accepted  tradition  that  the 
reporters'  room  shall  be  noisy.  They  are,  as  Kipling 
would  say,  "  men  who  have  seen  things,"  and  they  are, 
when  not  actually  engaged  in  writing  out  their  stories, 
great  masters  of  genial  and  humorous  gossip.  But  of 
course  there  are  limits  to  this.  The  man  who  has  just 
come  in  from  an  engagement  must  sit  down  to  write  his 
"  story,"  as  the  Americans  call  it,  oblivious  of  whatever 
mirth  may  be  going  on  around  him. 

In  some  of  the  greater  offices  nowadays  the  writers 
have  the  services  of  typists  and  stenographers  for  the 
mere  mechanical  production  of  their  articles,  and  in  all 
the  greater  offices  the  work  is  done  under  conditions  that 
make  for  comfort.  The  old  rough-and-ready  game  of 
no  mechanical  aid  in  the  days  when  Charles  Dickens 
used  to  write  his  copy  holding  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand 
as  he  jolted  slowly  back  to  town  in  a  carriage  after  some 
distant  appointment  has  now  almost  passed  away.  Emer- 
gency work  there  must  be,  and  the  true  journalist  will 
write  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  wise  managements 
have  learned  to  know  the  value  of  pleasant  surroundings 
and  of  the  things  that  save  time  and  wear  and  tear  of 
brain  and  body. 

As  the  hours  pass,  and  the  paper  gradually  comes  into 
being,  there  has  been  prepared,  parallel  with  the  passage 
through  the  press  of  the  "  copy,"  what  is  known  as  the 
News  and  Parliamentary  Summary.  These,  in  the  papers 
where  they  are  still  kept  up,  are  done  by  men  specially 
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retained  for  the  work.  They  receive  the  items  as  they 
come  along,  and  write  the  brief  digest.  Time  was  when 
this  department  was  in  charge  of  a  veteran,  and  there  is 
a  legend  of  one  on  a  paper  of  great  dignity  and  antiquity 
who  was  looked  upon  by  the  sub-editorial  staff  as  a  sort 
of  genial  bore.  As  the  hands  of  the  clock  crept  on,  this 
excellent  old  gentleman  made  periodical  visits  of  greater 
and  greater  frequency  to  the  sub-editorial  department 
to  ask  anxiously,  "  Is  there  any  news  ?"  On  one  occasion 
a  member  of  the  staff,  with  great  gravity,  informed  him 
that  the  Bishop  of  Sidcup  was  dead,  and  the  good  old 
gentleman  immediately  retired  to  hunt  in  vain  through 
books  of  reference  for  biographical  details  concerning 
the  departed  prelate.  But  the  practical  joke  had  no 
effect.  To  the  end  of  the  chapter  this  excellent  old 
gentleman,  then  almost  superannuated,  continued  his 
pathetic  nightly  quest  for  news. 

But  to  return  to  the  routine  of  our  daily  paper. 
Already  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  got  ready  for  the 
machine,  but  we  shall  follow  the  very  last  stage,  which 
always  makes  the  most  exciting  rush  on  its  way  through 
the  mechanical  department  to  press.  Up  at  the  very  top 
of  the  great  building  is  the  composing-room,  a  very 
different  place  from  the  composing-room  of  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  still  in  one  corner  of  it  a  great  array  of 
cases  of  type  at  which  compositors  are  setting  by  hand, 
but  these  men  are  for  the  most  part  doing  advertisements. 
The  "  news  "  of  the  newspaper  has  to  be  rushed  through 
by  quicker  methods.  In  long  lines  upon  the  fireproof 
floor  of  that  brilliantly  lighted  room  stand  the  linotype 
machines,  at  the  keyboards  of  which  the  compositors  are 
sitting,  typing  out  at  tremendous  speed  the  copy  which  is 
fixed  by  a  little  clip  before  each  man.  The  compositor 
does  not  set  actual  type ;  every  touch  of  his  finger  releases 
and  slides  into  its  appointed  place  a  brass  matrix  repre- 
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senting  a  letter  or  a  point.  As  soon  as  he  has  set  what 
equals  a  line  in  a  column  of  the  paper  down  comes  a  long 
iron  arm  and  clutches  the  line  of  matrices.  These  it 
carries  to  a  little  foundry  attached  to  each  machine,  and  a 
second  or  two  later  a  line  of  type  is  cast  complete,  and  is 
ejected  ready  for  use.  These  solid  lines  of  type  are  known 
technically  as  "  slugs." 

The  slugs  are  set  up  in  columns,  proofs  are  taken,  and 
submitted  to  the  readers  and  sub-editor.  They  are  then 
returned  for  correction,  and  when  all  is  complete  the 
separate  articles  are  made  up  into  pages  of  the  paper. 
All  this  time  the  head  of  the  composing  department  sits 
at  the  copy -desk,  continually  supplying  it  to  the  workmen. 
In  one  office  at  least  in  London  there  is  a  most  ingenious 
system  of  letting  the  compositors  know  how  the  work  is 
going.  Midway  in  the  room  and  close  to  the  roof  is  an 
illuminated  disc,  not  unlike  the  illuminated  signals  of  the 
District  Railway.  By  touching  an  electric  button,  the 
head  of  the  department  signals  certain  letters  which 
appear  in  bright  light  upon  the  disc.  If,  for  instance,  he 
signals  the  letter  "  B,"  standing  for  bourgeois  type,  then  a 
hand  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  setting  bourgeois 
on  his  machine  and  who  is  just  out  of  a  job  knows  that 
there  is  work  for  him  on  the  desk.  He  goes  up  accord- 
ingly and  gets  it.  This  admirable  system  has  saved  a 
great  deal  of  the  shouting,  the  random  inquiries,  and  the 
continual  coming  and  going,  that  used  to  be  the  rule  in 
the  old  composing  days. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  all  the  copy  for  the  last  page 
has  been  set  up,  and  the  master-printer  knows  what  order 
each  item  is  to  take  upon  the  page.  On  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  stone,  but  is  now  a  perfectly  level  and 
smooth  iron  table,  lies  the  great  frame  known  as  the 
"  forme."  Inside  this  the  necessary  type  is  gradually 
built  up  into  its  columns,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  an 
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occasional  picture  that  calls  for  narrow  measure — that  is 
to  say,  for  something  less  than  the  ordinary  width  of  the 
column  of  type — a  great  deal  of  nice  calculation  has  already 
been  done  by  the  master-printer  in  order  to  make  the 
page  fit  up.  Very  often,  too,  the  mere  hands  who  are 
making-up  have  to  exercise  some  judgment  in  order  to 
get  everything  correctly  aligned.  We  have  in  this  place 
said  nothing  of  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations  which 
are  now  quite  an  ordinary  feature  of  most  daily  papers, 
but  the  omission  is  made  purposely,  because  the  whole 
subject  is  fully  treated  in  our  section  on  "  Illustrated 
Journalism." 

All  difficulties  being  surmounted,  the  page  now  lies  on 
the  "  forme  "  completed.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  that  at 
this  moment  the  chief  sub-editor  himself  may  appear  in 
the  composing-room  for  a  last  look  at  the  page.  His 
presence  there  may  save  a  minute  or  two  in  sending 
down  a  proof,  or  he  may  have  come  up  with  some  late 
emergency  alteration.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
surface  of  the  type  is  perfectly  level,  the  face  of  the 
"  forme,"  after  the  frame  has  been  locked  up  with 
powerful  screws,  is  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  between 
which  and  the  type  a  flat  piece  of  wood  is  held. 

The  "  forme  "  is  now  slid  along  to  an  adjacent  table, 
upon  which  a  heavy  roller  travels  along  grooves  at  either 
side,  so  that  this  roller  can,  in  its  passage,  traverse  the 
whole  surface  of  this  smaller  table.  The  roller  now 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  table.  The  "  forme  "  is  pushed 
to  the  centre,  and  a  man  with  an  ink  roller  inks  the  type 
with  almost  one  movement.  Without  a  second's  delay 
another  man  lays  upon  the  bed  of  type  a  damp  sheet  of 
paper.  Hardly  has  the  paper  been  laid  down  when  a 
third  man,  with  a  vigorous  push,  sends  the  heavy  roller 
travelling  by  its  own  momentum  down  the  table.  It  goes 
on  slowly,  irresistibly,  and  as  its  thickly  padded  surface 
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passes  across  type  and  paper  it  produces  a  perfect 
impression  of  the  page.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest 
of  all  printing  presses,  and  it  has  quite  superseded  the 
old  Caxton  press  for  the  pulling  of  newspaper  page  proofs. 
But  while  we  are  philosophizing  about  this  simplest  of 
all  presses,  the  active  ministers  of  the  press  around  us 
have  not  been  idle,  and  we  must  cease  commenting 
on  their  work  and  appliances  if  we  are  not  to  be  out- 
stripped and  lose  our  chance  of  observing  their  mere 
routine.  The  printed  proof  of  the  impression  has  been 
laid  before  the  sub-editor  who  happens  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, and  while  he  is  carefully  running  his  eye  down  the 
columns,  in  order  to  see  that  all  is  well,  the  "  forme  "  has 
been  pushed  yet  further  along  to  a  third  steel  table,  which 
carries  a  heavy  electrically  driven  press.  Meanwhile  the 
remaining  ink  has  been  deftly  scrubbed  from  the  type, 
which  is  washed  and  burnished  bright  again  with  one  or 
two  movements  of  an  attendant's  hand.  We  are  now  at 
the  threshold  of  the  foundry,  and  the  action  in  progress  is 
the  preparation  for  the  final  moulding  of  the  whole  sheet. 
On  the  top  of  the  type  is  thrown  down  a  sheet  of  a 
composition  known  as  "flon."  No  sooner  has  this 
touched  the  type  than  the  whole  "  forme "  begins  to 
slide  slowly  beneath  a  very  powerful  roller.  As  the  type 
emerges  at  the  other  side,  we  see  that  this  "flon"  or 
papier-mache  sheet  has  received  a  perfect  impression  of 
the  whole  page.  This  sheet  is  immediately  seized,  is 
dusted  with  powdered  chalk,  and  is  hurried  through  an 
adjoining  doorway  into  a  chamber  that  resembles  a  very 
inferno. 

The  methods  of  composition,  however,  differ  with 
different  offices.  One  of  the  most  beautifully  organized 
systems  is  that  of  the  Morning  Post,  where  every  item  of 
printed  matter  is  marshalled  on  one  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  which  it  does  not  leave  until  the  last  correction 
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has  been  made.  The  galley  type  is  then  taken  to  one  side 
of  the  room  along  which  runs  a  sloping  desk,  divided  with 
long  parallel  supports,  running  along  its  entire  length 
horizontally.  On  these  supports  the  columns  are  made 
up  according  to  the  instructions  which  the  superintendent 
receives  from  the  editorial  department.  This  obviates  the 
old  and  tedious  plan  of  making  up  inside  the  "  forme." 
When  the  columns  are  complete  they  are  then  removed 
bodily  to  yet  another  table,  where  they  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  their  required  order,  the  work  of  a  comparatively 
short  time.  When  a  page  is  complete,  a  large  steel 
frame,  representing  the  old-fashioned  "  forme,"  but  much 
bigger,  is  placed  over  and  around  the  type,  the  left-hand 
and  bottom  margins  resting  against  the  inside  of  the 
frame.  There  is  between  the  other  two  sides  of  the  frame 
and  the  remaining  margins  of  type  a  considerable  free 
space  which  is  filled  by  a  beautiful  sliding  contrivance, 
which  with  a  few  turns  of  a  screw  locks  frame  and  type 
into  one  rigid  whole.  The  completed  forme  is  then  pushed 
along  the  table  to  a  hatchway,  through  which  it  slides 
into  the  foundry. 

It  is  just  as  well  at  such  a  moment  to  content  our- 
selves with  looking  through  the  door  of  the  foundry,  for 
the  activity  within  is  so  tremendous  that  the  mere  on- 
looker would  not  be  welcome.  He  would  certainly  be  in 
the  way,  and  he  might  possibly  be  hurt.  But  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  first  tremendous  stress  will  be  over,  and 
we  can  go  in  safely  to  watch  the  moulding  of  the  cylin- 
drical plates  that  will  in  another  five  minutes  or  so  be 
whirling  at  express  speed  upon  the  printing  machines 
downstairs.  As  one  looks  through  the  door  one  sees 
ponderous  and  groaning  machines,  lit  by  weird  flames, 
and  surrounded  by  a  black  troop  of  acolytes,  who  seem  to 
produce  continually  from  nowhere  bright  sheets  of  newly 
cast  metal,  bent  into  the  form  of  half-cylinders.  They 
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hurry  with  these  plates,  which  they  hold  with  hand- 
guards  of  felt,  to  a  tank,  into  which  they  plunge  them  for 
a  few  seconds  before  sending  them  down  the  lift  to  the 
basement. 

Gradually  the  first  hurry  subsides ;  we  may  now  go  in 
to  be  introduced  to  the  marvels  of  that  almost  human 
monster  the  auto-plate  machine,  which  is  the  last  word 
of  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  founding  of  stereotyped 
plates  for  printing.  Each  of  those  mighty  machines  on 
the  floor  of  this  department  has  cost  £6,000,  but  it  pays 
itself  over  and  over  again  in  time-saving,  for,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  it  can  cast,  and  turn  out  finished,  no  less 
than  six  of  those  ponderous  plates  a  minute. 

It  is  very  hot  in  this  room,  for  each  machine  carries  a 
tank  containing  nine  tons  of  molten  type  metal.  It  is 
not  easy  at  first  to  believe  that  the  seething  liquid  is  not 
some  kind  of  soup.  Its  surface  colour  seems  in  the 
imperfect  light  to  be  almost  purplish,  and  it  is  covered 
with  bubbles  and  scum.  There  is  something  horrible 
about  this  fiery  mass.  The  whole  effect  of  these  tanks,  as 
well  as  the  weird  shape  of  the  machinery,  with  its  flaring 
gas  furnaces  and  heating  appliances  outside  the  furnace, 
make  the  scene  like  some  Dantesque  vision  rather  than  a 
scene  of  everyday  wage-earning.  It  is  difficult  without 
diagrams  to  make  the  process  quite  clear  to  the  reader, 
but  let  him  suppose  that  the  main  effective  part  of  the 
machine  is  the  barrel  of  a  twelve-inch  gun,  the  breech  of 
which  is  placed  close  to  the  tank  of  molten  metal.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  for  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  the 
upper  part  of  the  breech  has  been  cut  away.  In  the 
lower  semicircle  one  of  the  foundrymen  places  the  papier- 
mache  matrix  which  we  have  seen  prepared,  and  this  then 
slides  into  what  we  may  call  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  and 
disappears.  Immediately  an  arm,  which  is  really  the 
duct  of  a  tremendous  pneumatic  force-pump,  makes  a 
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dipping  movement  into  the  molten  mass,  and  at  that 
moment  exactly  as  much  liquid  metal  as  is  required  for 
the  casting  is  forced  at  tremendous  pressure  into  the 
chamber  of  our  so-called  gun,  and  takes  the  impression 
from  the  matrix.  No  sooner  has  this  been  done  than  a 
tremendous  douche  of  water,  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  gallons  a  minute,  passes  over  the  casting,  and 
makes  it  cool  enough  to  handle. 

We  now  see  a  half  turn  made  in  the  barrel  of  our  gun, 
and  up  comes  the  new  casting  with  its  convex  side  upper- 
most, and  begins  to  travel  along,  as  it  were,  the  back  of 
the  gun-barrel.  As  it  goes  its  edges  are  automatically 
trimmed  by  huge  shears,  and  a  revolving  knife  carves  it 
out  inside  until  it  is  exactly  the  size  necessary  for  perfect 
fitting  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  printing  machine.  At 
length  it  has  reached  what  we  may  call  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  There  its  journey  ends,  and  it  rests  for  a  few 
moments  on  its  last  bed,  while  two  workmen,  one  at  each 
side,  give  a  final  trim  to  the  edges,  and  cut  away  any 
roughness  that  may  still  remain.  Another  attendant  now 
seizes  the  glittering  plate,  throws  it,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
the  tank,  and  sends  it  down  to  the  machine. 

This  concludes  the  labours  of  the  top  story.  During 
the  earlier  hours  of  going  to  press  the  operation  we  have 
just  witnessed  has  been  performed  hundreds  of  times,  and 
for  an  ordinary  issue  of  a  paper  such  as  that  we  are 
visiting,  the  usual  number  of  plates  for  any  edition  is 
about  1,200.  We  have  now  to  go  from  the  upper  infernal 
regions  to  the  lower  (wherein  is  contradiction  contradicted) 
in  order  to  see  how  those  tremendous  processes  which  we 
have  been  watching  are  finally  turned  into  that  strange 
thing  we  call  a  newspaper.  Long  before  we  reach  the 
basement  the  brool  and  clash  of  machinery  surges  up  to 
us,  for  already  some  of  the  machines  have  got  to  work 
and  the  edition  is  flying  to  the  four  quarters  of  London. 
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As  we  finally  reach  the  basement  floor,  we  are  stunned 
by  noise  and  bewildered  by  the  vast  and  towering 
structure  of  complicated  machines,  which,  although  so 
colossal,  are  yet  as  delicate  in  their  mechanism  as  any 
watch,  and  require  the  most  perfect  tuning  in  order  that 
they  may  do  their  work  aright.  Yet  amid  this  apparent 
chaos  of  whirling  rollers  and  gliding  shafts  there  is  the 
same  order  and  purpose  that  has  guided  all  the  other 
departments  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  if  the 
necessity  of  the  case  entails  that  there  shall  be  more 
apparent  bustle  and  hustle  at  the  last  moment  of  the 
paper's  production,  it  is  nevertheless  very  far  removed 
from  anything  like  confusion. 

The  last  machine  to  start  towers  above  us  for  nearly 
twenty  feet  or  more,  and  its  entire  range  from  end  to  end 
is  nearly  sixty  feet.  On  the  platforms  at  the  top  of  this 
apparently  wild  chaos  of  machinery  the  men  are  already 
fixing  the  plates  that  we  have  seen  cast  not  five  minutes 
ago.  The  work  does  not  take  very  long,  but  until  the 
moment  comes  when  yet  another  clashing  contribution 
shall  be  made  to  the  sum  total  of  the  awful  din  that  is 
already  stunning  the  ears  in  this  Babel,  and  making 
human  speech  or  hearing  impossible,  there  are  many 
interesting  things  to  be  seen  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  now,  lest  haply  our  unaccustomed  brain  begin  to 
reel  and  lose  all  power  of  receiving  definite  impressions. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  first  threat  of  the  machinery. 

The  huge  webs  of  paper  are  already  in  their  place  on 
the  end  of  the  machine,  and  every  one  of  the  machines 
already  whirling  around  us  is  being  fed  in  like  manner, 
and  is  reeling  off  miles  and  miles  of  paper  every  hour. 
Every  reel  contains  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  five 
•miles  in  length,  and  in  one  London  newspaper  office  more 
than  300  of  these  reels  are  used  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  or  nearly  10,000  miles  of  paper  a  week.  Our 
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conductor  takes  us  a  little  way  aside,  and  shows  us  a  large 
space  of  floor  at  the  side  of  the  machines,  on  which  the 
reels  of  paper  are  stacked  to  a  great  height.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  in  about  three  hours  at  the  most 
this  vast  and  unwieldy  mass  of  paper,  weighing  hundreds 
of  tons,  will  have  been  fed  into  the  machines  and  will  be 
flying  in  separate  leaves  all  about  the  kingdom.  Still 
more  wonderful  is  the  fact  that  this  crowded  space  of 
flooring  will  soon  be  bare  and  empty ;  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  Scarcely  will  the  one  consignment  have  disappeared 
before  a  long  array  of  carts  will  be  at  the  door  setting 
down  a  similar  load  for  next  day's  issue. 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  in  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
tortuous  spaces  between  those  vast  machines,  is  it  possible 
to  handle  such  a  ponderous  weight  of  material  ?  The 
answer  is  perfectly  simple.  All  around  the  machines, 
wherever  there  is  open  space,  a  great  iron  beam  passes 
along  the  ceiling,  following  the  lines  of  the  free  floor 
space.  This  beam  is  the  railway,  or,  rather,  the  mono-rail, 
on  which  hangs  a  tremendously  powerful  travelling  electric 
crane,  running  on  a  perfectly  greased  pulley.  Watch 
those  men  at  this  corner ;  they  are  about  to  take  a  new 
ream  of  paper  to  a  distant  machine.  They  drag  the  pulley 
over  the  wheel  and  make  the  grips  fast.  "  Stand  clear 
there  !"  And  at  the  warning  one  of  the  men  who  holds 
in  his  hand  two  control-ropes  with  stirrup-like  handles 
pulls  one  of  his  ropes,  and  immediately,  with  gradual  and 
easy  motion,  the  huge  roll  of  paper  rises  until  it  is  about 
breast  high  from  the  floor.  Noiselessly,  and  without 
effort,  the  men  push  the  perfectly  poised  mass  before  them 
until  they  reach  the  machine  that  is  to  be  fed.  The  last 
reel  is  still  flying  out,  and  the  layman  would  imagine  that 
the  machine  will  have  to  be  stopped  until  a  new  reel  is 
substituted  and  the  fragile  web  of  paper  is  threaded 
through  the  labyrinthine  winding  of  the  press  itself.  In 
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these  days  of  hustle  such  interruption  could  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  By  a  most  ingenious  device, 
which  cannot  here  be  described  in  detail,  the  first  part  of 
the  new  web  is  pasted  to  the  last  of  the  old,  and  without 
break  or  hindrance  the  machine  —  that  growling  and 
insatiate  monster — continues  its  meal,  and  eats  up  the 
new  reel  even  as  it  ate  up  its  predecessor. 

So  much  for  the  paper.  What  about  the  ink  ?  That 
other  necessity  for  the  making  of  a  newspaper  is  contained 
in  two  huge  tanks  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  steamer's 
boiler,  which  hang  aloft  among  the  machinery,  tilted  at 
an  angle  of  about  60  degrees.  These  ponderous  things  so 
tilted  look  absurdly  jaunty,  and  the  jauntiness  is  accent- 
uated by  their  coat  of  dull  red  paint.  Their  paradoxical 
likeness  to  the  machine  of  the  aviator,  and  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  their  supports  (for,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  they 
seem  to  be  suspended  on  nothing  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth),  has  not  escaped  the  humorous  eye  of  the 
machine-minder.  He  calls  those  tanks  the  "airships." 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  they  are  supported,  for  they 
have  little  or  no  kinship  with  flying-machines ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  extremely  ponderous,  for  they  con- 
tain many  tons  of  printer's  ink.  They  are  fed  every  day 
from  a  huge  tank  on  wheels,  very  much  resembling  the 
familiar  oil-cart  of  the  streets,  and  from  this  receptacle 
the  ink  is  pumped  by  pneumatic  power. 

Pneumatic  power  also  aids  its  distribution  to  the  ink- 
rollers.  As  soon  as  fresh  ink  is  required,  an  attendant  takes 
up  a  hose,  and  at  one  sweep  feeds  the  distributing  roller, 
which  will,  through  other  rollers,  pass  on  the  ink  until  on 
the  final  roller  it  lies  in  just  sufficient  thickness  to  give 
the  type  the  coating  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  impres- 
-  sion.  All  this  takes  a  long  time  to  tell,  but  really  only  a  few 
minutes  have  elapsed  since  we  came  down  from  the 
foundry.  There  is,  however,  so  much  to  note  in  this  field 
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of  many  activities  that  one's  eye  is  constantly  occupied, 
and  impressions  come  so  thick  and  fast  that  the  mere 
telling  of  them  is  a  matter  of  far  longer  time  than  the 
observation. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  great  Gorst  press, 
the  quickest  in  the  room,  is  ready  to  move.  Engineers 
and  machine-men  go  from  platform  to  platform,  assuring 
themselves  that  all  is  well.  In  these  days  of  electrically 
driven  machinery  there  is  no  need  to  waste  time  by 
returning  to  any  single  point  of  the  machine  in  order  to 
pull  a  starting  lever.  At  intervals  all  about  the  great 
instrument  and  on  every  platform,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  electric  push-buttons  of  different  colours. 
Any  one  of  these  will  perform  the  work  of  starting,  stop- 
ping, or  retarding,  as  may  be  required.  Suddenly  above 
the  din  a  whistle  shrieks.  It  is  the  signal  either  to  stand 
to  attention  or  to  stand  clear,  according  to  what  your 
work  may  be,  and  then,  with  a  gentle,  purring  movement 
at  first,  the  tremendous  combination  of  mechanism  glides 
off  and  falls  into  its  stride.  The  reel  revolves,  the  tapes 
guide  the  paper  on  its  way,  the  cylinders  clank  around, 
and  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  mechanisms  click  and  turn 
and  slide  and  check  and  counter-check,  while  over  all 
rises  at  length  the  individual  song  of  the  machine ;  for 
every  machine,  like  every  express  train,  has  its  own 
note  and  plays  its  own  tune.  As  the  speed  increases  the 
pitch  gradually  rises;  but  there  is  another  method  of 
telling  how  the  great  beast  races  towards  her  maximum 
accomplishment. 

Standing  where  the  web,  with  its  fresh  impression,  was 
rushing  down  to  be  cut,  one  could  for  the  first  second 
or  two  distinguish  individual  copies  of  the  paper.  Gradu- 
ally this  became  blurred,  until  at  last  it  seemed  only  like 
a  great  waterfall  of  parallel  columns  ;  yet  still  the  dark 
mass  of  an  illustration  could  be  distinguished,  appearing 
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and  appearing  again  many  times  per  second.  But  the 
note  of  the  machine  rose  still  higher,  and  as  it  rose  the 
swift  succession  of  images  of  that  illustration  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  as  it  seemed.  At  last  the  eye  could  no  longer 
single  out  individual  impressions  of  the  picture.  It  was 
as  though  one  long  uniform  grey  band,  a  little  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  printing,  were  running  down  the 
length  of  the  web.  Curiosity  prompted  us  to  ask  the 
master-printer  how  many  copies  of  the  paper  were  now 
being  run  off  in  an  hour  from  this  machine  alone.  The 
reply  was  96,000  copies.  Not  one  web  of  paper  alone  of 
course  was  running  through  the  machine,  but  several, 
and  at  many  points  the  press  was  pouring  forth  her 
finished  output. 

Just  before  the  last  moment  the  long  broad  band  of 
paper  was  brought  down  to  a  wedge-like  point,  whence  it 
passed  through  a  narrow  aperture,  and  was  by  that  action 
folded  once.  Another  action  severed  each  copy,  yet 
another  folded  it  again.  If  the  form  of  the  edition  called 
for  the  pasting  in  of  an  extra  sheet,  that  also  was  done, 
and  not  content  with  this,  the  intelligent  monster  was 
every  moment  counting  the  papers  it  had  printed,  and 
registering  their  number  automatically.  The  papers  were 
delivered  in  regular  bundles,  which  were  seized  by  an 
army  of  labourers,  and  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  room, 
where  a  succession  of  lifts  consisting  of  endless  bands 
with  platforms  something  like  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel 
continually  hurried  the  new-born  edition  upstairs  to  the 
publisher's  department. 

Before  we  follow  the  paper  further  there  are  still  some 
subsidiary  points  to  note  in  the  machinery.  Had  it  been 
an  evening  instead  of  a  morning  paper  that  was  being 
run  off— and  these  untiring  machines  are  used  also  for 
evening-paper  work — one  would  have  seen  as  one  followed 
the  newly  cast  plates  downstairs  a  similar  array  of  plates 
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standing  on  the  floor  of  the  machine-room.  These  pieces 
of  metal  so  recently  fashioned  had  nevertheless  ceased  to 
be.  They  belonged  to  that  outworn  thing,  the  five  o'clock 
edition,  and  already  a  small  army  of  porters  was  carrying 
them  to  the  lifts  that  would  shoot  them  upstairs  again  to 
the  melting-pot,  whence  they  would  pass  to  the  making 
of  future  editions.  On  the  floor  of  the  machine-room  too 
was  a  considerable  array  of  type-cases,  a  strange  survival 
of  antiquity  in  the  midst  of  so  much  modernity.  "  What," 
the  unitiated  might  ask,  "  has  the  composing-room  to  do 
with  machinery  ?"  But  after  all  it  is  only  antiquity  in  the 
urgent  service  of  modernity.  Every  purchaser  of  an 
evening  paper  knows  that  curious  little  space  headed 
"  Stop-press  News,"  where  in  much  fainter  type  than  the 
rest  of  the  paper  and  without  elaboration  a  few  facts  were 
briefly  set  forth.  This  is  what  is  technically  known  as 
the  "  fudge." 

Pieces  of  very  late  news  are  hurriedly  set  even  in  the 
machine-room,  and  the  type  so  set  makes  a  speedy  course 
through  the  foundry,  where,  locked  into  a  tiny  "  forme,' 
it  passes  through  the  moulding  machine,  produces  its 
matrix  on  a  tiny  bit  of  "flon,"  and  is  then  cast  ready  to 
be  screwed  upon  the  "  fudge  "  cylinder.  This  is  managed 
without  stopping  the  machine.  When  this  little  subsidiary 
cylinder  is  ready  it  is  flung  into  gear,  and  as  the  web  of 
paper  passes  it,  the  impression  is  left  at  the  right  place. 
It  is  quite  easy  even  for  the  inexpert  eye  to  tell  that  this 
little  additional  piece  of  type  is  somehow  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  paper.  But  although  it  may  be  faint,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  a  little  out  of  line,  it  is  seldom 
illegible,  and  is  a  marvellous  auxiliary  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  evening  paper.  To  the  sporting  fraternity  it  is 
often  a  boon  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  way  that 
the  odds  have  been  taken. 

Another  ingenious  accessory  to   the  machine  we  are 
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examining  is  also  connected  with  evening-paper  work. 
It  is  a  tiny  little  ink-roller,  which,  working  independently, 
stamps  each  copy  of  the  paper  with  a  coloured  label 
denoting  the  edition.  The  red  label  for  the  later  edition 
is  in  itself  quite  a  pleasing  thing,  and  historically  it  is 
a  survival  and  commemoration  of  the  old  newspaper 
stamp.  It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  but  for  the 
abolition  of  that  stamp  the  cheap  press  of  to-day  would 
never  have  existed.  The  whole  story  of  that  momentous 
question  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 

While  the  machines  are  running,  the  machine-minders, 
as  they  are  called,  keep  a  most  wary  eye  upon  the  output. 
Hardly  had  our  rapid  machine  begun  to  run  before  a 
minder  swooped  down  and  took  from  the  bulk  a  copy 
which  he  scanned  critically.  The  uninitiated  might  have 
thought  from  the  eager  way  he  seized  and  opened  it  that 
he  was  looking  for  "  all  the  winners,"  but  such  frivolities 
were  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  He  was  responsible  for 
detecting  any  lurking  imperfection,  any  blur  or  crease,  or 
lack  of  harmony  in  the  running  of  the  machine.  Every 
copy  bears  upon  it  some  identifying  mark  that  tells  on 
what  machine  it  was  printed,  so  that  the  letting  slip  of 
any  grave  imperfection  can  always  be  brought  home  to 
an  individual  machine-minder.  These  marks  are  usually 
a  certain  arrangement  of  white  dots,  picked  out  upon  the 
letters  that  form  the  title  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper. 
A  good  many  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  public  curiosity 
was  excited  by  these  marks  and  their  constant  variation. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  they  were  the 
secret  signs  of  some  abominable  society  that  was  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  State,  and  for  a  time  the  Daily 
Telegraph  kept  up  the  joke.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a 
-prize  was  offered  for  the  best  solution  of  the  mystery, 
which  was  a  mystery,  of  course,  only  to  those  who  stood 
outside  the  world  of  journalism.  While  the  edition  is 
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running  to  its  close,  the  visitor  will  probably  be  invited 
to  step  into  what  is  facetiously  known  as  the  "  free  " 
department — that  is  to  say,  the  place  where  the  placards 
giving  the  contents  of  the  newspaper  are  being  reeled  off 
from  compact  little  machines  that  print  in  several  colours 
at  once. 

These  posters  are  printed  from  huge  block-letters,  cut 
out  of  wood,  and  they  are  not  stereotyped.  The  letters 
have  a  circular  surface,  and  are  fixed  directly  upon  the 
cylinder  of  the  machine.  The  reason  why  this  depart- 
ment is  called  "  free "  in  the  slang  of  the  office  is  of 
course  sufficiently  obvious,  for  the  newspaper  contents 
bill  always  gives  away  a  certain  amount  of  gratuitous 
reading  to  the  public.  What  one  bill  does  not  give 
another  will,  and  the  ingenious  reader  of  an  array  of 
contents  bills  can  get  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  is 
happening  without  referring  to  a  newspaper  at  all.  We 
have  even  heard  of  some  philosophers  who  profess  to 
avoid  the  papers  altogether,  and  to  get  all  that  they 
wanted  from  the  placards  in  the  streets.  These  persons, 
however,  must  have  brought  their  philosophy  to  the 
heroic  point  that  taught  them  to  be  content  with  very 
little,  for  the  poster  at  its  best  is  most  cunningly  devised, 
and  it  generally  excites  curiosity  rather  than  allays  it. 
To  excite  curiosity  is  indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  not 
unimportant  branch  of  journalism. 

With  the  printing  of  the  poster  we  complete  our  survey 
of  a  great  newspaper  office  in  full  working  order.  The 
paper  has  now  gone  forth  to  the  public,  but  before  it 
reaches  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  man  at  his  break- 
fast-table, a  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done.  Every 
paper  has  its  own  publishing  machinery,  and  this  is 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  great  distributing  firms. 
How  this  work  is  done  we  shall  consider  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DISTRIBUTING   THE   PAPERS 

TOWARDS  twelve  o'clock  at  night  Fleet  Street,  to  the  eye 
of  the  casual  observer,  is  not  altogether  an  exciting  place. 
It  is  true  that  the  newspaper  offices  are  ablaze  with  light, 
and  about  their  doors  there  are  signs  of  coming  and  going, 
but  there  is  no  scene  of  turmoil.  It  is  almost  like  Sunday 
in  the  city.  But  shortly  after  midnight  things  become 
very  different.  By  that  time,  in  these  days  of  earlier 
going  to  press  for  the  daily  papers,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  morning  papers  has  been  printed,  and  is  ready  to 
be  distributed.  Many  of  the  newspapers  do  a  large  portion 
of  their  own  distribution,  but  they  still  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  an  organization  that  was  the  first  to 
reduce  this  work  to  a  system.  The  mere  mention  of 
such  an  organization  is  sufficient  to  recall  a  name  that 
is  of  world-wide  note  in  the  newspaper  world — that  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
other  distributing  agencies  that  carry  on  a  great  work ; 
but  the  first  of  all  was  and  is  Smith's — its  work  remains 
typical,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  best  example  as  to  how 
newspapers  are  sent  broadcast  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom  while  the  world  is  asleep. 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Smith  is  extraordinarily 

interesting.     It  began  where  it  still  has  its  headquarters, 

•  at  186,  Strand,  where  William  Henry  Smith  the  first  had 

a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 

century.     His  first  shop  was  in  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
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Square,  W.  The  great  extension  of  the  firm  was  made 
under  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
the  bookseller  who  became  War  Minister.  Apropos  of 
that  contradictory  combination  of  offices  it  is  amusing  to 
recall  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  Punch.  During  a  period 
of  international  stress,  Punch  invited  us  to  look  on  this 
picture  and  on  that.  One  was  entitled  "  The  British  War 
Minister  as  our  Continental  friends  suppose  him  to  be  " — 
a  drawing  of  a  hyper-truculent,  military-looking  man,  with 
a  front  and  aspect  that  out-Marsed  Mars  himself.  The 
other  was  the  "  British  War  Minister  as  he  is."  It 
showed  a  genial  and  kindly  old  gentleman  wearing  a  silk 
hat  thrust  back  from  his  forehead,  and  bending  diligently 
over  a  desk  which  managed  somehow  to  symbolize  that 
the  worker  was  busy  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
selling  newspapers.  The  cartoon  was  one  of  the  finest 
crystallizations  of  a  national  peculiarity  that  Punch  has 
ever  achieved. 

But  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  in  a  very  special 
sense  a  campaigner.  It  was  nothing  short  of  consummate 
generalship  that  built  up  that  mighty  machine  that  works 
day  and  night  ceaselessly  at  186,  Strand.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  firm  the  present  writer  was  enabled  to  spend  a  day 
and  a  night  in  the  great  distributing  house  to  see  the  best 
answer  to  the  question,  "  How  does  the  world  get  its 
newspapers  after  they  are  printed  ?" 

It  may  be  as  well  to  take  the  day-work  of  the  firm  first. 
It  is  interesting  but  less  exciting  than  the  great  rush  of 
the  night,  so  the  best  part  of  the  story  may  very  well 
be  saved  up  for  the  end.  One  of  the  most  favourable 
moments  to  begin  observations  is  about  twelve  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday.  By  that  hour  the  greater  number  of 
the  weekly  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  and 
parcels  are  being  made  up  for  the  country.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Sydney  Hobbs,  manager  of  the  news- 
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department,  who  has  charge  of  the  despatch  of  all  parcels, 
the  observer  is  taken  first  into  the  great  hall  that  forms 
the  ground-floor  of  186,  Strand.  It  is  a  vast  room  with 
two  rows  of  pillars  down  the  centre,  and  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  street  a  gallery,  not  unlike  the  old 
gallery  in  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches ;  longitudinally 
from  the  street  side  to  the  back  run  a  series  of  long 
wooden  tables,  polished  smooth  by  the  continual  sliding 
along  them  of  tons  and  tons  of  newspaper  packages. 
When  one  reflects  that  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
about  ninety  tons  of  material  are  pushed  along  these 
tables  in  a  single  night,  the  smoothness  of  their  surface 
is  not  surprising.  It  is  an  admirable  symbol  of  the 
exquisite  smoothness  with  which  that  complicated  system 
works. 

At  the  tables  stand  rows  of  highly  trained  workmen 
making  up  parcels.  Every  moment  adds  to  the  heap  of 
newspapers  that  is  rising  in  every  separate  packet,  and 
the  thing  that  puzzles  the  spectator  who  is  first  intro- 
duced into  this  hive  of  industry  is  the  question  how  can 
they  possibly  know  amid  this  multitude  of  packages  and 
these  myriads  of  newspapers  what  is  required  to  be  put 
into  every  several  parcel,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  as 
each  package  goes  to  a  different  bookstall  or  shop  the 
order  for  each  must  be  entirely  different.  Yet  there  is  no 
waiting,  no  questioning,  no  confusion.  As  each  brown- 
paper  wrapper  arrives  before  a  packer,  it  is  made  up 
without  haste,  without  rest,  and  pushed  along  the  table 
to  the  next  operator.  At  the  moment  when  it  is  com- 
plete, it  comes  automatically  before  one  of  the  tiers-up. 
This  operator  has  a  leathern  gauntlet  upon  his  right 
hand.  His  other  implements  are  brown  paper  and  stout 
string  ad  libitum.  He  presses  some  packing-paper  on  the 
top  of  the  parcel,  and  then  gathers  up  the  sides  of  the 
big  brown  wrapper,  ties  the  whole  bundle  securely,  and 
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pushes  it  across  to  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
who  is  loading  up  trucks. 

Before  tracing  the  parcel  on  its  journey  to  the  street, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  was  it  possibly  made  up  ?"  The  solution  lies  in 
a  long  printed  list  which  is  pasted  inside  each  big  sheet 
of  brown  paper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  pasted 
the  printed  label  giving  the  destination  of  the  package. 
Earlier  in  the  day  the  department  has  prepared  these 
wrappers  and  labels.  The  day's  correspondence  of  the 
firm  contains  the  orders  of  the  day  for  every  country 
bookstall,  shop,  or  customer.  Against  the  printed  list 
are  the  numbers  of  the  newspapers  required  for  this 
parcel.  The  number  of  copies  wanted  has  in  each  case 
been  carefully  entered.  The  wrappers  so  prepared  pass 
to  an  official  who  stands  with  reams  and  reams  of  news- 
papers before  him.  He  glances  through  the  list  and  calls 
out  the  orders  to  an  assistant,  who  with  a  hand  of  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  places  the  papers  inside  the  wrapper. 
They  are  then  pushed  on  a  little  further  to  other  officials 
doing  the  same  work  until  the  whole  order  is  completed, 
and  the  package  is  ready  for  the  tiers-up.  Thus,  with 
mechanical  regularity  and  entire  absence  of  confusion, 
the  vast  stacks  of  papers  are  gradually  reduced  and  sent 
away  piecemeal  to  every  town,  village,  and  railway  station 
in  the  kingdom.  But  you  may  say,  "  What  if,  owing  to 
lateness  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  fill  up 
the  complete  order  ?"  If  the  papers  are  not  to  hand 
a  note  is  made  upon  the  printed  list,  and  just  as  the 
parcel  is  ready  to  go  out,  the  destination  and  the  papers 
a- wanting  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  a  new  wrapper  with 
the  papers  marked  on  its  appropriate  label  is  got  ready, 
the  entry  in  the  book  being  cancelled  as  soon  as  this  is 
done.  The  papers  a- wanting  are  sent  down  by  the  earliest 
possible  train  following  the  original  parcel.  At  about  mid- 
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day  on  a  Thursday,  a  single  morning,  the  printed  list 
inside  the  wrappers  contains  the  names  of  nearly  seventy 
papers  which  are  due  to  be  dealt  with  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  one  on  that  day.  Up  to  mid-day  on 
Thursday  about  120  papers  have  been  issued  to  the 
trade.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  list  of  orders 
is  stereotyped.  A  certain  amount  of  it  perhaps  is  constant ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  daily  variations  and  fluctuations,  and 
every  list  has  to  be  made  out  separately  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  fact  gives  one  some  slight  idea  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  merely 
preparing  for  the  dispatch  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

It  is  of  the  despatch  of  periodicals  that  we  have  been 
speaking  hitherto,  and  from  some  inexplicable  reason,  or 
perhaps  from  a  natural  one,  that  part  of  the  work  is  less 
exciting  and  somehow  less  romantic  than  the  frenzied 
dispatch  of  the  daily  papers  with  their  abstract  and  brief 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  last  half-dozen  hours  or  so. 
In  these  days  we  dare  hardly  say  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  for  things  move  at  such  a  pace,  and 
there  are  so  many  newspapers  and  so  many  editions,  that 
news  is  hardly  printed  before  it  has  grown  stale.  In  a 
sense  that  Omar  Khayyam  never  dreamed  of,  "  The  Bird 
of  Time  is  ever  on  the  wing,"  and  it  is  this  persuasion 
of  evanescence  and  of  the  mutability  of  mortal  things 
that  makes  the  distribution  of  the  mere  newspaper  so 
curiously  fascinating  a  sight  as  the  small  hours  creep 
towards  dawn.  "  Come  again  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs ; 
"I'll  expect  you  at  half-past  twelve — at  that  time  the  men 
come  in,  and  the  papers  will  be  beginning  to  arrive." 

Accordingly,  as  half-past  twelve  struck  from  the  tower 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Church,  St.  Clement's  Danes,  I  found 
myself  once  more  outside  the  door  of  186,  Strand.  It 
was  a  wonderful  spring  night,  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
summer  in  the  air,  and  the  great  open  space  of  the  Strand 
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towards  Kingsway  looked  weird  and  mysterious  in  the 
electric  light.  The  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  shone 
aloft  with  those  wonderful  pearly  greys  that  it  always 
wears  when  it  is  thrown  against  a  velvety  blue  night  sky. 
Hard  by,  the  statue  of  Gladstone  overlooked  the  scene, 
and  to  right  and  left  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street, 
where,  at  the  moment,  newspapers  were  being  made  by 
the  hundred  thousand,  flashlight  advertisements  teased 
the  eye  with  a  kaleidoscope  of  crude  colour.  Their 
ugliness  was  atoned  for  by  the  most  beautiful  touch  in  the 
whole  picture,  the  exquisite  curving  and  breaking  spray 
from  the  hose  that  was  playing  upon  the  roadway  for  the 
refreshment  of  to-morrow.  Traffic  was  still  infrequent, 
and  was  represented  at  the  most  by  the  taxi-cab  bearing 
some  tired  editor  westward  from  the  scene  of  his  night's 
labours. 

I  was  brought  back  to  reality  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hobbs 
at  my  elbow.  "  Good-morning,"  he  said ;  and  one 
realized  with  something  of  a  shock  that  the  night  was 
a  dream  that  had  vanished  for  the  strenuous  men  who 
were  helping  to  give  the  world  the  news  of  another  day, 
and  several  times  during  the  succeeding  hours  one  had  to 
pull  oneself  up  and  alter  one's  phrase  in  order  to  get  the 
unities  of  Time  right.  Wrapped  in  a  heavy  coat  which 
the  genial  night  soon  made  him  discard,  the  manager 
took  up  his  position  on  the  pavement  and  began  to  direct 
his  forces.  Already  carts  were  beginning  to  arrive  with 
the  earlier  editions  of  to-morrow's — no,  to-day's — paper. 
These  were  backed  in  a  long  phalanx  against  the  kerb- 
stone, and  immediately  an  army  of  porters  issued  from 
the  warehouse,  attacked  the  carts  and  began  to  carry  the 
bundles  of  papers  indoors.  The  bales  were  hurried  to  the 
far  end  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  sent  down  a  shoot  to 
another  army  of  operators  in  the  basement,  who,  working 
upon  the  same  system  that  we  have  already  described, 
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made  up  parcels  of  halfpenny  papers  alone.  These 
parcels  were  being  got  ready  for  what  is  known  as  one  of 
the  Syndicate  trains— that  is  to  say,  a  train  run  exclusively 
in  the  interests  of  the  leading  halfpenny  daily  papers.  It 
is  not  allowed  to  these  trains  to  carry  any  other  than 
halfpenny  papers,  and  these  only  the  journals  that 
subscribe  to  the  upkeep  of  the  train. 

All  the  time  more  and  more  vans  had  been  arriving,  not 
with  daily  papers  alone,  but  with  certain  weeklies  that  are 
ready  for  publication  in  the  small  hours  of  Friday  morning. 
Every  paper  was  due  to  its  time-table  like  an  express 
train,  and  was  immediately  missed  if  it  was  a  couple  of 
minutes  late.  "  In  a  moment  or  two,"  said  the  manager, 
"  you  will  see  three  huge  vans  come  up  with  one  of  the 
most  popular  motoring  weeklies,  one  of  the  heaviest  lifts 
we  have.  Ah — here  they  are  !"  And  sure  enough  as  he 
spoke  the  vans  came  up  from  the  direction  of  Kingsway. 
The  porters  attacked  them  as  soon  as  they  had  stopped, 
and  went  indoors  bending  beneath  their  burdens.  All  the 
time  the  porters  kept  up  lively  calls,  very  often  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  paper  they  were  dealing  with  under  a 
nickname.  The  most  amusing  of  all  the  nicknames  in 
use  among  the  porters  and  distributing  men  is  that  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  which  they  call  "Pubs,"  in  pious 
commemoration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  the 
organ  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers.  Sometimes  the  name 
is  utterly  disguised  :  "  Telley  Journal,"  for  instance,  a  cry 
that  was  often  heard  during  one  brief  portion  of  the 
struggle,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  newspaper 
owned  by  Lord  Burnham.  It  is  merely  a  nickname  for 
one  of  the  electrical  engineering  papers.  The  work  was 
rapid  but  perfectly  systematic. 

In  a  big  round  voice,  the  chief,  who  was  never  far 
from  the  scene,  told  the  carts  where  they  were  to  stand, 
and  gave  directions  for  the  proper  distribution  of  carriers. 
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It  was  all  very  rapid — almost  headlong— and  yet  it  gave 
you  the  impression  that  had  need  arisen  the  work  could 
have  been  done  even  quicker.  The  hands  of  St.  Clement's 
Danes  clock  stole  on  towards  one,  and  still  more  vans 
were  backed  against  the  pavement.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  Messrs.  Smith  send  round  to  the  newspaper  offices 
collecting  the  papers,  but  now  and  then  the  van  or  motor 
of  a  newspaper  would  come  up  to  make  a  delivery. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  staff  was  drawn  off  to  go  down 
to  a  particular  newspaper  office  with  the  carts  and  assist 
in  the  loading  up.  But  not  even  the  drawing  off  of  a 
considerable  number  of  operators  seemed  to  reduce  the 
activities  of  that  extraordinary  hive  of  industry.  In  the 
great  hall  itself  the  scene  was  similar  to  that  which  one 
had  witnessed  during  the  day,  but  it  gave  one  the  idea  of 
greater  pressure.  Over  all  brooded  the  oppression  of  the 
knowledge  that  time,  tide,  and  railway  trains  wait  for  no 
man.  These  workmen  were  working  with  the  fear  of  at 
least  one  dozen  express  trains  before  their  eyes. 

The  principal  trains  in  the  early  morning  carrying 
newspapers  to  the  provinces  are  the  2.40  a.m.,  which 
leaves  the  Great  Central  for  Sheffield.  There  is  also  a 
2.40  Midland  from  St.  Pancras  for  Leicester.  This  train 
carries  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith's  sorting-cars.  From  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
termini,  very  important  trains  depart  at  3  a.m.,  and 
there  is  also  a  Syndicate  train  carrying  halfpenny  papers 
only  which  leaves  Waterloo  at  the  same  hour.  At  2.50 
the  Great  Western  has  sent  out  from  Paddington  another 
Syndicate  train.  The  next  is  a  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  leaving  at  3.37,  and  a  Brighton  at  3.30.  4.50 
sees  the  departure  of  another  Midland  for  Scotland.  The 
Great  Northern  sends  out  one  at  5,  and  the  North 
Western  at  5  also,  for  Scotland.  At  5.5  the  Great 
Eastern  main  line  departs,  and  5.30  there  is  another 
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Great  Eastern  for  Cambridge.  At  5.32  a  South  Eastern 
is  sent  out,  and  the  Great  Western — which  has  already 
despatched  at  5  o'clock  to  Didcot,  Reading  and  Oxford — 
sends  out  its  5.30  to  Land's  End.  At  5.50  another  train 
leaves  Waterloo  for  the  south-west,  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  6.10,  which  is  the  last  great  early-morning  mail 
served  by  the  great  newspaper-distributing  centres  during 
their  night's  work, 

At  all  hazards  these  trains  had  to  be  caught.  The 
rustle  of  paper  throughout  the  hall  and  the  long  swish  of 
the  parcels  being  pushed  down  the  table  was  like  surf  on 
a  pebbly  beach.  The  continual  sound  of  voices  raised  in 
request  or  inquiry  on  some  point  of  business  was  the  only 
other  distinguishable  sound,  except  the  dull  thud  of  the 
finished  parcels,  many  of  which  weighed  as  much  as  a 
hundredweight,  that  were  being  piled  upon  the  wheel- 
barrows pushed  ceaselessly  up  and  down  the  middle  lane 
between  the  long  tables  by  men  who  cried  to  their 
colleagues,  "  Mind  your  feet,  please  ;  mind  your  feet !" 

Up  in  the  gallery  there  was  a  scene  of  peculiar  interest 
and  some  mystery.  A  few  men  could  be  seen  who  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  going  through  some  frantic 
gymnastic  exercise — one,  whose  activity  was  greatest, 
reminded  one  in  his  antics  of  a  Flemish  bell-master 
playing  a  carillon.  After  a  regular  system  he  seemed  to 
be  swinging  his  arms  about  amid  a  wilderness  of  stacked- 
up  papers.  With  a  little  attention  one  found  out  that  his 
movements  were  made  in  a  regular  sequence,  and  that 
with  the  most  extraordinary  dexterity  and  a  fineness  and 
accuracy  of  touch  that  must  have  in  it  something  subtle, 
he  was  picking  out  from  bundles  those  extremely  fragile 
things,  newspaper  "  contents  bills,"  to  be  included  in  the 
-parcels  going  out.  At  the  end  of  every  series  of  opera- 
tions, this  conjurer  held  in  his  hand  a  neatly  folded  packet 
of  bills,  which  he  passed  to  a  colleague.  Only  once  in 
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the  course  of  several  hours  did  his  touch  seem  to  miss, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  he  struggled  with  a  refractory  sheet 
of  paper.  It  threw  him  out  for  a  moment,  but  very  soon 
he  was  at  his  full  swing  again.  His  work,  we  are  assured, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn,  and  any  amateur  who 
tried  it  would  find  himself  in  horrible  trouble. 

But  now  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  between  one  and 
two,  and  the  names  of  familiar  papers  are  in  the  air. 
Going  once  more  to  the  pavement,  one  sees  the  vans 
coming  up  from  all  quarters.  The  Telegraph  has  come  in, 
with  its  huge  and  ponderous  "  lift  " — for  the  mere  material 
of  the  Telegraph  is  bulky ;  the  Times,  with  its  whiter  sheet 
and  sharply-cut  edges,  has  sent  along  an  early  consign- 
ment, and  now  the  cry  is  "Chronicle."  Next,  a  red 
motor-van,  bearing  on  its  side  a  great  gold  star,  frets 
up  from  the  East,  bearing  its  contribution.  In  a  flash, 
more  of  the  Mail  has  come  and  gone ;  the  Express  is  here, 
and  is  being  dealt  with  downstairs ;  the  Post  comes  in ; 
and  the  porters  a  few  minutes  later  are  shouting 
"  Standard."  Backwards  and  forwards — backwards  and 
forwards — with  ceaseless  regularity  the  men  pass  in  and 
out,  while  another  squad  of  wheelbarrows  brings  out  the 
finished  parcel,  duly  labelled  and  addressed,  and  pack 
them  into  the  vans  waiting  for  despatch. 

"  There — that's  about  enough!"  cries  the  manager; 
"  close  those  doors.  Put  the  rest  upon  the  top." 

Two  of  the  firm's  magnificent  horses  are  already  strain- 
ing at  the  bit — the  driver  is  in  his  place — the  word  is 
given — a  heavy  iron  bar  falls  with  a  clang  across  the 
doors,  and  the  bright  red  van  leaps  away  into  the  night, 
and  disappears  round  the  corner  of  St.  Clement's  Church. 
A  second  or  two  later,  as  it  passes  the  Griffin  at  Temple 
Bar,  one  sees  it  again  for  a  moment — a  glowing  splash  of 
colour  under  the  electric  light,  as  one  looks  to  the  right 
hand  past  the  south  side  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  In  eight 
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minutes  the  newspapers  will  be  at  King's  Cross,  to  be 
hurried  on  board  the  waiting  train  for  the  north. 

The  night  of  our  visit  was  memorable,  for  it  was  one  of 
curious  suspense.  Over  the  country  hung  the  shadow  of 
a  great  and  terrible  disaster,  the  full  details  of  which  had 
been  withheld.  On  that  morning  it  was  believed  the  first 
complete  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  would  reach 
the  newspaper  offices,  but  as  the  night  wore  away  that 
hope  declined,  and  at  last  the  principal  journals  gave  up 
all  hope  of  waiting  until  a  rather  later  hour  than  usual, 
and  the  night's  operations  settled  down  into  routine.  But 
at  the  last  moment  some  of  the  more  enterprising  dailies 
received  the  news,  which  they  threw  into  a  later  edition 
intended  principally  for  the  service  of  the  metropolis.  In 
many  cases  it  came  too  late  to  effect  the  dispatch  to  the 
provinces.  But  even  for  a  normal  routine  the  pressure 
was  tremendous.  The  concentration  of  the  packers  and 
their  mechanical  precision  strikes  one  as  little  short  of 
a  marvel. 

Each  man  is  rigidly  bent  upon  the  work  before  him — he 
handles  the  huge  packet  as  if  it  were  a  toy,  ties  it  up  with 
unerring  precision,  and  a  careful  eye  to  the  strength  of  his 
knots,  and  with  a  last  decisive  jerk,  aided  by  the  gauntlet, 
he  cuts  the  string.  That  jerk  is  a  peculiar  knack  not 
easily  learnt,  yet  so  effective  that  it  could  sever  a  thick 
rope  with  equal  ease. 

More  and  more  bales  of  paper  were  coming  in,  more 
and  more  carts  at  the  door,  and  the  phalanx  of  vehicles 
extended  now  along  the  pavement  from  Arundel  Street  to 
Norfolk  Street.  The  Strand  is  livelier.  Every  now  and 
then  a  motor  delivery  van,  bearing  the  name  of  some 
newspaper  or  another  of  greater  or  less  note,  whizzes  and 
.  purrs  its  way  to  some  outlying  suburb.  Along  the  pave- 
ment tired  and  somewhat  ghostlike  pressmen  pass  by  in 
twos  and  threes  on  their  way  home  to  bed.  But  nowhere 
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is  there  so  much  apparent  activity  as  at  this  great 
centre  from  which  the  newspapers  are  radiated  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  kingdom.  While  all  this  has  been 
going  on,  the  huge  trains  that  have  to  carry  on  the  work 
have  been  assembled  in  the  shunting-yards  of  great 
termini,  and  are  drawn  up  at  the  platforms  of  stations 
from  which  the  hum  and  bustle  of  passenger  traffic  is 
temporarily  absent.  But,  thanks  to  the  existence  of  the 
newspaper,  those  scenes  of  human  activity  are  still  alive. 
It  is  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  night  in  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand  that  the  visitor  interested  in  the  dispatch 
of  journalism  should  follow  the  papers  as  far  as  may  be  to 
one  or  other  of  the  great  stations.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  trains  is  the  3  a.m.  which  leaves  Euston 
for  the  great  towns  of  the  north  and  for  Scotland. 

The  activities  at  186,  Strand,  were  still  in  full  swing, 
and  gave  no  signs  of  slackening  when  by  the  kindness  of 
the  management  we  were  offered  a  seat  on  one  of  the  red- 
painted  vehicles  to  make  the  journey  through  sleeping 
London  to  the  great  North- Western  terminus.  Barely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  for  the  journey,  which  \vas 
made  in  a  van  laden  with  many  tons  of  papers.  The 
horses  sprang  away,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  moving 
at  a  great  pace  up  Kingsway,  and  so  by  Southampton 
Row,  Russell  Square,  and  Euston  Square.  Our  passage 
through  the  more  modern  London  into  the  older  quarter 
was  curiously  marked  by  the  vibration  of  the  vehicle.  In 
the  streets  more  recently  laid  the  running  was  very  smooth 
indeed,  but  at  the  corner  of  Euston  Square  the  paving 
changed  to  old-fashioned  cobbles  with  a  suddenness  that 
was  more  marked  than  pleasant.  At  one  point  a  lighter 
cart  belonging  to  the  firm  overtook  and  passed  us — our 
horses  were  suddenly  fired  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
without  any  urging  from  the  driver,  mended  their  already 
good  pace,  and  kept  up  a  swinging  trot  until  at  length  we 


Lent  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 

A  GREAT  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE 
186,  STRAND,  THE  HEAD-OFFICE  OF  MESSRS.  W.  H.  SMITH  AND  SON 

The  scene  is  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  carts  and  vans  are  being  loaded  up  with 
newspapers  for  London  and  the  provinces.  The  two  white  horses  are  ready  to  make  the 
journey  to  King's  Cross  in  eight  minutes. 
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swung  under  the  gloomy  propylon  of  Euston  Station. 
The  station-yard  was  ablaze  with  light,  and  alive  with  all 
sorts  of  vehicles.  The  ground  was  piled  with  papers  even 
as  the  pavement  of  the  Strand  had  been,  and  an  army  of 
workmen  with  wheelbarrows,  and  also  companies  of  bearers, 
were  emptying  the  vans  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  to  the 
dozen. 

The  train,  which  consisted  of  eleven  huge  coaches,  was 
drawn  up  at  the  Scotch  departure  platform — surely  the 
most  unusual  train  that  ever  mortal  set  eyes  on.     It  is, 
in  fact,  a  train  that  few  have  seen.     It  had  only  one 
passenger  coach,  a  composite  of  first  and  third  class,  but 
there  were  no  passengers  there.    The  first  class  was  empty, 
but  the  third  was  packed  to  the  roof  with  newspapers, 
and  still  more   newspapers.     Long  coaches,  about   the 
size  of  sleeping-cars,  brilliantly  lighted,  were  arranged  for 
sorting  and  packing,  to  be  done  on  the  way  down.     They 
held  a  long  table,  pigeon-holes,  and  racks  innumerable, 
and  already  the  staff  within  was  dealing  with  bundles  of 
unsorted  material  that  every  moment  was  being  poured 
through   the  wide  doorway.     Away  back   there,  at   186, 
Strand,  one  had  seen  in  a  special  department  the  packing 
of  papers  that  would  be  more  minutely  dealt  with,  made 
up,  and  addressed  on  the  way  down.     Further  along  still, 
there  were  vans,  vans,  and  still  more  vans.     Not  many 
of  these  were  mere  uncouth  goods  vehicles ;  they  were 
elegant  cars  painted  with  the  North- Western  white  and 
gold,  and  looking  not  unlike  a  mail-van,  for  your  news- 
I  paper  travels   nobly.     The   engine  was  constructed  for 
power  rather  than  for  speed— that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  of 
the  strict  express  type,  the  wheels  being  small,  as  in  a 
goods  engine;   but,  nevertheless,  it  could  do  its  eighty 
miles  to  Rugby  without  a  stop  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The   delivery   of  parcels   from   moving   trains   is   not 
practised  on  these  great  newspaper  expresses.     It  is  still 
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done  in  some  instances  from  fast  passenger  trains  at 
stations  where  it  has  been  the  rule  from  time  immemorial; 
but  the  companies  discourage  the  practice,  and  permit 
no  additions  to  the  list  of  stations  where  it  is  customary. 
They  insist  upon  the  delivery  at  the  smaller  wayside 
stations  being  made  during  the  regular  halt  of  local 
trains. 

The  activity  along  the  whole  length  of  that  vast  train 
continued  until  the  last  moment.  For  several  nights 
previously  the  newspaper  express  had  started  one  or  two 
minutes  late,  but  to-night  the  Powers  had  given  the  word 
that  the  start  was  to  be  to  the  moment.  Just  as  the 
hands  of  the  great  clock  above  the  platform  pointed  to 
three,  there  was  a  whistling  all  down  the  line,  doors  were 
slammed,  and  the  engine  gave  a  sharp  scream.  The  next 
moment  the  train  was  in  motion,  but  even  then  a  few 
bundles  remained  undelivered.  These  were  seized  by  the 
porters,  and  hurled  through  doors  that  were  just  closing, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  knocking  down  the  officials  on 
board.  A  parcel  or  two  was  heaved  through  a  window 
as  a  coach  passed,  a  trolley  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
caught  by  the  moving  train  was  dragged  away  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  when  one  looked  up  after  this  exciting 
incident,  the  long  line  of  coaches  had  already  made  such 
speed  that  only  the  tail-lights  were  visible,  dwindling  far 
away  into  the  night. 

So  careful  and  accurate  is  the  supervision  that  an 
official  of  the  distributing  house  was  immediately  on  the 
spot  where  the  remaining  bundles  lay,  making  a  note  of 
them  and  of  their  destination.  Like  a  hawk  he  pounced 
upon  an  erring  functionary,  and  told  him  with  plain  words 
that  these  very  parcels  had  been  in  the  station  ten  minutes 
before  three,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  excuse. 
The  further  history  of  this  affair  is  no  doubt  painful.  On 
the  deserted  platform  the  groups  of  workers  melted  away 
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towards  the  station-yard  to  receive  and  prepare  for 
incoming  papers  that  were  arriving  to  catch  the  next 
express. 

But  this  strenuous  life  is  only  a  department  of  the 
activities  of  the  great  distributing  firm.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  is  going  on  hourly  through 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  places  where  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  sold  have  to  be  fed  continually;  but 
some  of  the  work,  of  course,  can  be  done  at  greater 
leisure,  if  leisure  it  can  be  called.  Where  time  permits, 
certain  of  the  parcels  are  made  up  more  slowly,  and  at 
Messrs.  Smith's  we  were  shown  a  great  range  of  wide 
pigeon-holes,  each  named  for  a  depot,  a  stall,  a  shop,  or 
an  outlying  distributing  centre.  In  these,  as  magazines 
were  delivered  from  the  printers,  the  papers  were  placed 
according  to  requirements,  so  that  when  the  time  came 
for  despatch  the  parcel  had  been  got  ready  automatically. 
In  the  same  part  of  the  building  a  clerical  staff  was  busy 
checking  the  orders  for  the  day,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  must  always  be  done  in  duplicate,  so  that 
the  counting-house  may  take  note  of  goods  supplied. 

To  the  layman,  the  intricacy  of  this  business,  involving 
as  it  does  orders  innumerable  in  their  variety  and  cover- 
ing a  perfect  multitude  of  publications,  is  almost  brain- 
turning;  but  system  triumphs  over  all,  and  that  admirable 
simplicity  of  the  printed  list  inside  the  wrapper,  with  its 
numberings  and  its  markings-off  with  the  red  and  blue 
pencil,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  responsible  official  down- 
stairs can  tell  at  the  last  moment  before  tying  up  whether 
the  order  has  been  completed  or  not,  makes  the  great 
machinery  move  onward  with  perfect  ease.  So  complete 
is  it  that  the  packer  of  every  parcel  can  be  traced,  and 
where  complaint  is  made  of  inaccuracy,  the  point  at  which 
this  occurred  can  be  immediately  detected.  Just  before 
the  work  of  the  night  began  we  were  shown  in  the  south- 
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eastern  corner  of  the  despatching-hall  reams  on  reams 
high  piled  of  brown-paper  wrappers  ready  to  be  seized 
and  handled  by  the  staff.  The  labels  on  the  outside  told 
of  their  destination  to  the  four  winds;  the  long  printed 
list  pasted  within,  with  its  numbers  opposite  the  name  of 
each  newspaper,  told  exactly  what  that  parcel  was  to 
contain.  Once  the  machinery  is  started,  it  goes  on  without 
interruption  until,  about  6  o'clock  a.m.,  the  whole  of  the 
night's  despatch  has  been  made,  and  the  long,  smooth 
tables,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  separate  line  of 
railway,  are  for  a  moment  clear — but  it  is  only  for  a 
moment.  Already  the  pressure  of  the  day's  work  is  upon 
the  firm,  and  it  will  be  begun  with  hardly  a  pause. 

The  scene  at  186,  Strand,  when  this  herculean  work  is 
in  progress  is  certainly  one  of  the  sights  of  London — nor 
is  it  a  triumph  of  brain  alone.  Therein  muscle  plays  no 
inconsiderable  part,  and  the  huge  parcels  are  handled  by 
stalwart  workmen  in  a  way  that  would  do  no  discredit  to 
Milo  of  Croton,  or  to  Eugene  Sandow  of  these  latter  days, 
and  a  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  acting-manager  of  this 
department,  who  with  the  most  wonderful  clearness  of 
head  pervades  everything.  He  misses  nothing  as  he 
directs  and  encourages,  and  when  the  pressure  becomes 
exceptionally  fierce,  he  himself  puts  on  one  of  those 
leathern  gauntlets,  and  helps  personally  in  the  despatch. 
All  the  time  he  has  to  be  in  touch  by  telephone  with  the 
newspaper  managers.  Every  emergency  in  the  offices  of 
London  has  to  be  reported  to  him,  so  that  he  may  know 
how  to  meet  it.  And  not  only  at  186,  Strand,  is  he  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  during  night  and  day.  At 
Liverpool  Street  the  firm  has  a  depot  where  similar  work 
is  being  done  at  night  by  about  forty  to  fifty  men.  There 
is  another  at  Kean  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  yet  others  at 
Waterloo  and  King's  Cross,  similarly  staffed,  and  all  these 
work  at  high  pressure  in  order  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
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may  have  his  newspaper  or  periodical  exactly  at  the  time 
when  he  expects  it  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  On 
a  beautiful  night  such  as  that  of  our  visit  no  personal 
discomfort  attends  the  work,  but  very  often  it  has  to  be 
done  amid  drenching  rain  or  blinding  snow ;  but  it  goes 
on  just  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  elements  may  rage. 
It  is  curious,  as  one  stands  in  the  midst  of  that  Babel, 
that  most  orderly  disorder,  to  reflect  that  all  this  is  being 
done  in  order  that  average  mankind  may  receive  at  an 
appointed  hour  a  flimsy  sheet  covered  with  symbolic 
markings  fraught  with  the  news  of  life  or  death — a  sheet, 
mark  you,  that  will,  in  an  hour  or  two,  be  thrown  aside  as 
waste-paper,  and  its  message  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  It  is  impossible  at  such  a  moment  to 
avoid  recalling  the  memorable  phrase  of  Olive  Schreiner 
— "  A  striving,  and  a  striving,  and  an  ending  in  nothing." 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Smith's,  vast  and  pre- 
eminent as  its  organization  is,  cannot  possibly  undertake 
the  whole  of  this  nightly  and  daily  labour.  There  are 
other  firms  which  perform  a  similar  function  with  high 
efficiency.  Smith's,  however,  as  the  oldest  and  as  the 
pioneer,  has  been  justly  taken  as  the  type  for  the  present 
account  of  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  newspaper 
life.  Nor  must  the  work  of  the  newspaper  offices  them- 
selves be  forgotten.  Their  circulation  manager  is  during 
the  same  hours  performing  work  equally  strenuous.  He, 
too,  has  his  eye  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  work  is  more  varied  and  more 
specialized,  for  he  has  to  adapt  his  machinery  to  the 
fluctuating  calls  of  local  requirements.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  something  has  happened  which  will  give 
his  paper  a  huge  temporary  increase  of  circulation,  say,  in 
Sheffield.  He  has  to  provide  for  meeting  that  require- 
ment. Or  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  demand  will  be  in 
a  district,  say,  in  the  far  West  of  England  where  the  train 
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service  is  topographically  inadequate.  He  will  in  such  a 
case  arrange  for  a  motor-car  service,  say,  from  Exeter, 
which  will,  as  soon  as  the  Western  Mail  has  come  in, 
carry  the  papers  at  express  speed  into  the  outlying 
districts.  This  service  of  distribution  by  motor  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  developments  of  recent  years. 

Once,  owing  to  disorganization  of  the  usual  Easter 
holiday  traffic,  the  Daily  Mail  found  its  own  distributing 
machinery  seriously  thrown  out  of  gear.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  in 
the  North,  the  Midlands,  the  South,  and  the  West,  might 
not  be  disappointed,  the  paper  organized  a  complete 
service  of  trains,  motor-cars,  and  in  one  case  a  motor- 
boat,  to  take  the  place  of  the  non-existent  excursion 
trains.  In  this  enterprise  it  was  joined  by  one  or  two 
morning  papers  for  the  service  of  certain  districts,  but  not 
for  all.  In  certain  instances  the  Mail  stood  alone  in 
bearing  the  great  expense  of  a  special  motor-car  service. 
On  the  Good  Friday  of  that  year  there  were  many  places 
in  England  and  Wales  where  the  Daily  Mail  was  the 
only  London  paper,  published  at  the  usual  price,  on  sale 
to  the  public.  For  the  service  of  the  Kent  coast  towns 
that  journal,  in  combination  with  other  London  papers, 
not  only  chartered  a  special  train,  but  also  supplied  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  with  coal  at  -£2  los.  a  ton. 

During  the  height  of  the  Coal  Strike  the  Daily  Mail 
ceased  to  depend  upon  the  railways,  and  sent  out  from 
London  an  army  of  motor-cars  that  carried  the  paper  to 
the  great  provincial  centres.  The  system  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  it  has  not  yet  indicated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  railway  as  a  means  of  distribution.  The 
work  of  the  circulation  manager  is  extraordinarily 
interesting.  He  has  all  the  kingdom  before  him  marked 
out  into  departments,  and  after  a  moment's  glance  at 
his  map  he  can  tell  at  once  how  he  is  to  serve  a 
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temporary  local  need.  He  has  his  cars  always  at  his 
disposal,  and  a  few  moments'  conversation  at  the  tele- 
phone sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  no  matter  at  what 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  And  so,  while  the  world 
sleeps,  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  toil,  and  that  un- 
slumbering  monster  the  Press  stretches  out  its  arms  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  curious 
romance  of  midnight  and  the  small  hours,  and  no  one 
who  has  taken  part  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  mere 
onlooker,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  extraordinary 
network  of  activities  that  has  made  the  Press  as  we  know 
it  one  of  the  most  vital  forces  of  modern  life. 

There  is  another  distributor  of  news  who  must  not  be 
forgotten — that  active  creature,  the  newsboy.  One  must 
get  up  very  early  to  catch  this  distributor,  who,  relatively 
to  his  size  and  age,  is  probably  the  clearest-headed  and 
most  acute  man  of  business  that  our  great  cities  produce ; 
or,  if  you  want  to  get  hold  of  him  later  in  the  day,  you 
must  waylay  him  between  the  editions  of  the  evening 
papers,  otherwise  he  will  not  favour  you  with  so  much  as 
a  glance.  During  the  exciting  hours  when  an  edition 
is  running  off  the  press  he  is  as  closely  engaged  and  as 
unapproachable,  except  on  matters  of  business,  as  any 
great  city  merchant  on  'Change. 

Catch  him,  however,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  you 
will  find  him  communicative,  ready  to  talk  to  you  about 
his  affairs,  with  all  the  lively  wit  of  the  gamin.  He  will 
tell  you  that  there  are  two  classes  of  newsboys — those 
attached  to  a  particular  office,  and  those  who  work  "  on 
their  own."  Boys  of  the  former  class  enjoy  a  salary,  which 
is  regulated  on  one  of  two  principles.  They  may  accept 
eleven  shillings  a  week  without  commission,  or  six  shillings 
-a  week  and  a  commission  of  one  penny  for  every  three 
quires  they  can  sell.  As  a  boy  doing  good  average  busi- 
ness will  sell  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  quires  a  day,  or 
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roughly  one  hundred  and  twenty  quires  a  week,  this  will 
bring  his  earnings  up  to  sixteen  shillings.  These  earnings 
are,  however,  not  first-class  business,  for  some  boys,  by 
extreme  industry  and  bodily  agility,  securing  every  edition, 
selling  smartly,  and  waiting  on  for  late  editions,  can  run 
their  weekly  earnings  up  to  thirty  shillings. 

The  salaried  boys  do  not  pay  for  their  papers  when  they 
get  them,  but  bring  in  their  money  after  the  edition  is 
sold.  The  unsalaried  youngsters  must,  of  course,  pay 
down  their  money  before  they  take  the  papers  out  of  the 
office.  The  scene  in  the  great  publishing  department  of  a 
newspaper  when  an  edition  is  going  out  is  one  of  the 
weirdest  scenes  of  pandemonium  that  London  has  to  offer 
the  curious  spectator.  The  surging,  struggling  crowd  of 
boys,  scrambling  against  the  counter,  shouting  their  orders 
through  their  hands,  which  they  use  as  speaking  trumpets, 
make  din  unbearable.  Before  them  the  agile  figure  of  the 
publisher  dances  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter.  Single- 
handed  he  copes  with  his  customers,  at  whom  he  flings 
the  parcels  of  papers,  to  be  deftly  caught  and  carried 
away;  yet  with  all  this  extraordinary  activity  he  finds 
time  to  note  every  sale.  These  are  the  elements  that 
combine  to  make  a  scene  lively  beyond  description,  and 
above  all  the  roar  and  clamour  rise  the  whirr  and  clash  of 
the  machines ;  but  the  greatest  marvel  amid  the  Babel 
is  that  the  manager  contrives  to  keep  his  head.  The 
present  writer,  who  once  persuaded  a  newsboy  to  talk 
about  his  way  of  life,  found  that  this  little  merchant's 
working  hours  are  roughly  from  ten  to  seven.  He  buys 
evening  papers  at  ninepence  a  quire  of  twenty-seven 
papers,  which,  if  cleared  out,  will  give  him  a  profit  of 
"fourpence  halfpenny.  Of  the  earlier  edition  he  usually 
disposes  of  about  a  quire,  of  the  "  special "  two  quires, 
which  would  yield  a  profit  of  ninepence  ;  and  on 
"  extras  "  he  hopes  to  clear  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  or 
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an  average  total  of  two  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny 
a  day. 

Earnings  of  eighteen  shillings  a  week  do  not  declare 
a  boy  one  of  the  sharpest  salesmen,  but  one  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  little  perquisites  and  advantages  to  be 
added  to  this  in  the  case  of  salaried  and  unsalaried  boys 
alike.  There  are  little  pieces  of  ordinary  luck,  sometimes 
small  windfalls — very  often,  as  we  know,  no  change  is  taken 
when  a  penny  is  given  for  a  halfpenny  newspaper.  Some- 
times when  a  purchaser  is  rushing  to  catch  a  train  or  bus, 
he  may  leave  sixpence  in  the  lucky  boy's  hands.  There 
is  also  the  delightful  benefit  of  being  able  occasionally  to 
sell  one  paper  twice  over,  for  many  a  buyer,  after  he  has 
glanced  at  the  "winner"  or  the  "closing  prices,"  hands 
the  sheet  back  to  the  seller.  This  may  happen  three 
times  a  day,  or  not  once,  as  the  luck  goes,  but  six  pennies 
a  day  for  single  halfpenny  papers  is  no  uncommon  piece 
of  fortune. 

The  usual  time  for  clearing  one  edition  is  two  hours, 
but  when  a  sensational  verdict  has  called  for  a  late  "  extra 
special,"  that  edition  will  vanish  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  The  newsboys  generally  keep  to  a  regular  stand, 
or  "  pitch  "  as  they  call  it,  and  even  in  the  casual  flux  of 
London  they  may  count  on  their  regular  customers, 
averaging  twenty  or  thereabouts.  These  customers  mean 
a  steady  base  of  income,  but  it  is  chance  sale  that  makes 
the  newsboy's  living.  Ability  to  spot  customers  across 
the  street  and  to  dodge  nimbly,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
under  horses'  noses  and  across  the  threatening  wheels  of 
motor-cars  in  order  to  reach  the  offered  market,  will  bring 
up  the  day's  earnings  considerably.  Unsold  papers  of 
any  edition  are  exchanged  at  the  office  for  copies  of  a 
-later  issue.  The  rights  of  the  "  pitch  "  are  sacred.  If 
another  boy  seizes  a  good  place  which  is  by  use  and  wont 
the  recognized  right  of  another,  there  is  civil  war.  "  We 
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can't  stand  that,  you  know,"  said  the  youngster  under 
examination,  "  so  we  just  gives  'em  a  dot  in  the  eye  and 
there's  no  more  trouble."  Note  the  literary  metaphor. 

The  sharpness  of  the  fraternity  is  proverbial,  nor  is 
their  keenness  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Border.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  little  Glasgow  newsboy,  which,  if  not  true, 
is  at  any  rate  good  enough  to  be  worth  repeating.  He 
had  only  a  halfpenny,  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
going  on,  for  luck  was  very  bad ;  but  the  far-sighted 
youngster  saw  a  chance  of  putting  himself  on  the  side  of 
a  margin  of  profit.  He  rushed  to  the  office  door  and  sold 
his  single  paper.  In  an  instant  he  was  back  at  the 
counter  saying  to  the  publisher  :  "  By-the-by,  it's  three 
papers  for  a  penny,  isn't  it  ?  Here's  my  other  halfpenny ; 
give  me  the  other  two  papers."  On  that  basis,  it  is  said, 
a  fortune  was  built  up.  "  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato." 

Wet  weather  is  a  drawback  to  the  newsboy,  but  on  very 
wet  days  the  remedy  is  to  take  fewer  papers  out  at  a  time. 
When  a  boy  is  ill  his  business  is  carried  on  by  a  substitute. 
In  this  matter  of  substitutes  there  is  a  curious  etiquette, 
and  the  practice  is  followed  also  during  the  time  that  the 
owner  of  the  "  pitch  "  has  gone  to  the  office  for  a  new 
edition.  One  of  the  London  boys  who  makes  thirty 
shillings  a  week  has  his  stand  in  Cheapside,  and  runs  like 
the  wind  to  and  from  Fleet  Street  for  every  new  edition. 
He  makes  in  all  six  double  runs  a  day.  While  he  is  thus 
engaged  his  place  is  taken  by  a  little  boy  technically 
known  as  "  Buck."  "  Buck's  "  reward  is  usually  one 
shilling  a  day  paid  by  the  runner ;  but  this  is  not  all. 
Little  "  Buck "  often  receives  the  lucky  penny  for  a 
halfpenny  paper,  and  the  halfpenny  of  profit  he  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  put  into  his  own  pocket.  Every  other  windfall 
that  occurs  during  the  chief's  absence  is  "  Buck's  "  right- 
ful property.  This  overplus  the  fraternity  call  "  bunce." 

Another  class  of  the  street  news-distributers  is  formed 
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by  those  older  lads  who  are  such  a  familiar  feature  of 
Fleet  Street  in  the  late  afternoon,  as  they  career  on  their 
bicycles  to  supply  shops  and  newsboys  in  outlying 
quarters.  On  their  backs  is  an  enormous  sack  of  papers, 
and  it  is  marvellous  that  thus  weighted  they  manage  to 
evade  the  traffic  and  keep  their  balance  at  the  same  time. 
They  seem  to  be  privileged  to  scorch  at  any  pace  they 
please,  and  they  must  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  one  does 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  accident  ever  befalling 
them. 
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GATHERING   THE    NEWS 

IMPORTANT  as  the  newspaper  must  be  as  an  instrument 
of  public  opinion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its 
primary  duty  is  to  live  up  to  its  name  and  to  supply  news. 
The  gathering  of  information  from  the  four  quarters  is 
the  most  arduous,  probably  the  most  thankless,  and  in 
many  ways  the  least  distinguished,  of  all  the  tasks  that 
fall  to  the  journalist.  About  the  war  correspondent,  of 
course,  there  floats  a  halo  of  romance,  and  the  special 
reporter  of  Parliament  is  a  person  of  distinction  ;  but 
these  things  do  not  make  up  the  paper.  The  vast  mass 
of  information  on  every  conceivable  topic  is  supplied  by 
the  diligence,  the  pertinacity,  and  the  enterprise,  of  the 
reporter,  who,  like  so  many  industrious  underground 
workers,  is  liable  to  escape  his  due  share  of  recognition. 
He  is  everywhere,  always  with  an  eye  for  events,  ready  to 
turn  them  at  the  greatest  possible  speed  into  copy. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  reporter  cannot  rise — once  a 
reporter  always  a  reporter — and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
great  and  brilliant  exceptions  are  anything  more  than 
proofs  of  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
have  the  baton  in  their  knapsacks,  as  witness  Charles 
Dickens,  Shirley  Brooks,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Sir  William 
Howard  Russell,  and  Sir  James  Hannan;  but  these,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  parliamentary  Gallery  hands, 
not  the  mere  collectors  of  "  stories,"  as  the  Americans  say, 
of  the  moving  accident.  The  reporter's  life  is  one  of 
continual  excitement ;  he  has  to  be  about  at  all  hours  of 
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the  day  or  night,  according  to  the  way  in  which  his  work- 
ing time  is  allotted.  He  must  stick  at  nothing,  admit  no 
rebuff,  be  ready  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  For  the 
weather  he  must  care  nothing.  If  he  is  "  doing  "  a  fire, 
he  must  take  every  risk  ;  and  if  by  chance  he  gets  into  the 
way  of  the  hose,  an  impromptu  cold  bath  does  not  hinder 
the  flow  of  his  pen.  Returning  to  the  office  after  an 
arduous  spell  of  work,  he  may  possibly  have  to  start  at 
once  on  another,  if  events  have  so  trodden  upon  one 
another's  heels  that  the  resources  of  the  staff  are  taxed  to 
the  uttermost.  His  labour  is  a  double  one,  for  not  only 
has  he  the  manual  toil  of  his  shorthand  notes,  but  also 
that  of  transcription  for  the  Press.  This  part  of  his  duty 
has  been  somewhat  eased,  as  in  certain  papers  he  can,  on 
returning  to  the  office,  dictate  his  report  direct  to  a  typist. 
The  apportionment  of  the  work  for  the  day  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  reporter,  who  in  former  and  less 
strenuous  days  made  out  a  regular  programme  somewhat 
in  this  form.  Opposite  each  subject  was  the  initial  of  the 
man  who  had  to  undertake  the  work.  Nowadays  the 
entries  are  kept  in  a  huge  ledger,  and  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season  the  events  fill  several  folio  pages.  Every 
few  minutes,  of  course,  adds  to  the  information  that  is 
pouring  in  by  telephone,  and  every  emergency  has  to  be 
provided  for  as  it  arrives.  Such  typical  items  are — 

Police  Court  and  Coroners'  Inquests. 

County  Council  Meeting. 

Trial  of  Aeroplanes  at  Brooklands. 

Hornsey  Murder. 

Trial  Run  of  New  Royal  Train,  Victoria  to  Brighton. 

Suffragette  Meeting  at  Caxton  Hall. 

Colliery  Disaster. 

Strike  Riot  at  Cardiff. 

Lambeth  Burglary. 

Company  Meetings. 
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The  heavier  portions  of  the  work,  such  as  the  reporting 
of  a  big  political  speech,  are  admirably  organized.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  a  speech  not  delivered  in  the  House, 
but  either  at  some  London  centre  or  in  the  provinces. 
The  method  is  practically  a  reproduction  of  that  followed 
in  the  House  itself,  but  more  men  are  engaged  in  the 
work.  All  the  reporters  present,  in  fact,  co-operate  in 
what  is  termed  a  "  ring."  The  ring  consists  of  one 
reporter  for  each  newspaper  requiring  a  verbatim  account 
of  the  speech.  They  work  in  turns  of  from  two  to  five 
minutes  each.  The  chief  of  the  ring  acts  as  timekeeper, 
and  keeps  his  men  working  in  alphabetical  order,  as  thus  : 
A  takes  notes  in  shorthand  for  two  minutes.  On  receiving 
the  signal  from  his  chief,  he  stops,  and  B  begins,  taking 
his  connection  from  A,  who  has  now  begun  to  transcribe 
his  notes.  Where  all  the  members  of  the  ring  are 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  in  the  method, 
the  work  goes  on  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  man 
relieving  man  without  a  break  or  hitch.  All  the  time  that 
the  shorthand  is  being  taken  down  from  the  speaker's 
lips,  the  work  of  transcription  into  longhand  is  proceeding 
with  perfect  regularity  from  man  to  man  around  the  table, 
so  that  the  fully  transcribed  report  is  ready  for  the 
printer  almost  as  soon  as  the  speaker  has  concluded  his 
address.  For  the  beginner  the  ring  has  some  terrors,  as 
uncertain  note-taking  may  throw  out  the  whole  machinery, 
but  the  old  hands  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  their  work 
that  ispleasanter  than  this  way  of  reporting  a  big  political 
speech. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  a  practical 
experience  in  this  department  of  journalism,  "  the 
reporter's  anxiety  and  toil  comes  rather  in  what  appears 
to  be  less  important  work.  Take  one  day's  engagements 
in  the  diary,  for  instance.  Every  engagement  takes  time 
to  fulfil ;  the  information  has  to  be  obtained,  often  not 
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without  difficulty  and  annoyance.  Whether  referring  to 
some  important  development  of  trade,  or  exploit  in 
exploration,  or  statesman's  policy,  or  despotic  oppression 
and  cruelty  abroad,  or  great  disaster  in  pit  at  home  ; 
whether  relating  to  fiendish  tragedy,  to  work  of  philan- 
thropy, to  the  splendid  courage  that  now  and  then  reveals 
the  true  hero  in  the  workshop,  or  the  daring  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  lifeboatmen  in  the  stormiest  sea  that  beats 
upon  the  coast ;  whether  touching  upon  some  noted  law 
case,  or  new  scheme  of  railway  enterprise,  or  modern 
triumph  of  engineering  skill ;  or  upon  the  latest  political 
craze,  the  newest  fad  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  possibly  advanced  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  or  to  materially  benefit  the  Hon. 
Member  whose  pet  cause  it  is — every  jot  and  tittle  of  this 
news,  when  obtained,  and  the  libel  carefully  sifted  out  of 
it,  has  to  be  put  in  attractive  form  to  interest  the  news- 
paper reader." 

The  same  authority  points  out,  not  without  pathos, 
that  the  reporter  is  not  always  a  welcome  visitor,  for  the 
enraged  father  does  not  like  to  be  questioned  about  his 
daughter's  elopement,  nor  does  the  business  man  care 
to  be  asked  whether  the  rumour  of  his  impending  failure 
be  true.  But  it  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  tact  and 
resource  of  the  reporter  that  he  very  seldom  fails  to  do 
his  best — an  excellent  best — in  the  interests  of  his  paper. 
He  has  to  know  something  of  everything,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  tackles  an  entirely  unfamiliar  subject, 
communicated  to  him  in  an  interview  with  an  expert,  is 
quite  marvellous.  The  most  accomplished  reporters  give 
an  account  of  themselves,  even  on  unfamiliar  ground, 
with  a  result  that  is  surprisingly  accurate,  considering 
the  breakneck  speed  at  which  they  must  produce  their 
copy.  This  universally  gifted  man  must  possess  a 
trenchant  and  vigorous  style,  he  must  have  a  keen  eye 
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for  the  picturesque,  and  nowadays  he  must,  above  all, 
be  able  to  condense. 

The  old  diffuse  method,  abounding  in  periphrases  sig- 
nifying nothing,  but  extremely  useful  in  adding  another 
penny  to  an  account  reckoned  by  lines,  is  now  practically 
discredited.  The  sub-editorial  eye  is  severe  upon  em- 
broideries ;  it  is  the  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  and 
yet  those  facts  must  be  dressed  in  the  liveliest  and  most 
attractive  way.  In  the  newer  journalism,  however,  the 
special  reporter  is  not  infrequently  favoured  with  his 
initials  printed  below  his  article,  and  where  he  has  risen 
to  any  eminence  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  director 
recognizes  a  valuable  asset  in  his  servant's  name,  and 
prints  it  accordingly.  More  and  more  British  journalism 
is  inclined  to  follow  the  French  practice  of  the  signed 
contributions. 

The  reporter's  psychology  is  peculiar,  especially  in 
dealing  with  catastrophe.  Personally,  he  may  be  the 
most  tender-hearted  of  men,  but  if  he  has  developed 
what  the  Americans  call  the  "  news  sense  "  in  any  high 
degree,  he  looks  upon  tragedy  through  the  spectacles 
of  professional  utility.  The  magnitude  and  horror  of  the 
catastrophe  increase  in  direct  proportion  its  value  to  the 
newspaper.  A  man  who  had  just  narrowly  escaped  death 
rushed  into  a  newspaper  office  announcing  a  terrible 
boiler  explosion.  "  Is  it  a  good  thing  ?"  asked  the 
reporter.  "  Anybody  killed  ?" 

Of  the  most  terrible  parts  of  the  reporter's  work  he 
has  now  happily  been  relieved.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
reporting  of  executions  in  full  was  a  usual  feature  in  all 
papers,  and  in  the  cheaper  evening  papers  it  had  become 
little  short  of  a  public  scandal.  How  any  man  not 
absolutely  dead  to  all  humane  feelings  could  have  pro- 
duced the  minute  and  ghastly  details  that  used  to  dis- 
figure the  columns  of  our  newspapers  can  hardly  be 
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imagined.  The  horror  one  imagines  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  men  of  proper  feeling  were  driven  by  the 
necessities  of  their  daily  work  to  do  a  thing  they  loathed, 
and  consequently,  in  their  desire  to  perform  their  duty 
adequately,  the  true  balance  of  judgment  was  upset,  and 
extravagance  resulted. 

Nowadays,  when  the  prison  doors  are  properly  closed 
to  the  Press,  the  more  reputable  papers  merely  chronicle 
the  fact  that  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  has  been  exe- 
cuted, but  the  most  sensational  resort  to  makeshifts 
almost  grotesque  in  order  to  give  some  space  to  the 
incident.  These  accounts  have,  however,  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  succession  of  stereotyped  phrases  that  might 
be  used  on  any  occasion,  and  the  rest  of  the  account  is 
"  bumped  out  "  with  a  resume"  of  the  crime  for  which  the 
culprit  suffered.  It  has  not,  we  think,  occurred  to  any 
ingenious  reporter  to  copy  verbatim  the  notice  posted 
outside  the  prison  door.  Its  collocation  of  age  and 
calling  is  grotesque.  By  accident  the  present  writer 
once  saw  a  notice  posted  at  Newgate  to  the  effect  "  that 
this  day  judgment  of  death  was  executed  upon  the  body 
of  A.  B.,  he  being  at  that  time  37  years  of  age  and  a 
stoker." 

There  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  journalistic 
practitioner  of  no  great  dignity  but  colossal  industry, 
who  acted  as  a  sort  of  jackal  for  the  Press.  His  status 
was  less  than  that  of  the  regular  reporter,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  always  the  reporter's  qualification  of 
skill  in  shorthand.  This  person,  now  almost  extinct,  was 
known  as  the  penny-a-liner,  and  the  nickname  stuck  to 
him  long  after  his  rate  of  pay  had  become  considerably 
more  than  the  statutory  penny  a  line.  The  phrase  is 
still  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  journalists 
of  whatever  standing.  The  penny-a-liner  was  a  reporter 
of  inquests,  police-courts,  fires,  and  minor  casualties. 
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He  had  no  official  connection  with  any  paper.  He  was 
at  the  service  of  all,  but  none  sought  to  retain  his 
services.  With  extraordinary  toil  he  made  his  way  to 
any  promising  centre  of  interest,  where,  with  flimsy  black 
transferring-paper  and  an  ivory-pointed  style,  he  scribbled 
accounts  of  current  events.  These  he  sent  on  chance 
to  all  the  morning  papers,  hoping  that  some  part  at  least 
of  his  copy  would  be  used.  His  writing  may  have  been 
vigorous,  but  it  was  certainly  not  terse.  Condensation 
he  hated  like  the  plague,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The 
penny-a-liner  lived  by  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity. 
It  was  a  capital  crime  to  say  in  one  line  what  might  be 
more  profitably  said  in  half  a  dozen.  His  chief  end  was 
to  gain  the  favour  of  sub-editors,  or  if  not  their  favour, 
at  least  their  attention  for  a  moment.  Manifold  were  his 
subterfuges  and  great  his  ingenuity  in  giving  his  copy 
a  striking  title,  and  in  making  the  opening  lines  arresting 
to  the  sub-editorial  eye.  He  was  seldom  a  person  of  any 
education,  and  in  grammar  he  was  a  law  unto  himself. 
One  of  the  fraternity  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  What 
does  grammar  matter  so  as  the  stuff  gets  in  ?" 

In  early  Victorian  days  the  minor  reporting  of  the 
Press  was  not  over-fastidious,  and  the  penny-a-liner  was 
allowed  to  commit  atrocities  with  the  Queen's  English 
that  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  the  modern  London 
Press.  The  style  of  the  penny-a-liner  is,  indeed,  only  to 
be  found  nowadays  in  country  papers.  But  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  the  penny-a-liner  flourished  as  well  as  he  might, 
and  now  and  then  he  enjoyed  a  little  windfall.  In  his 
unscrupulous  tenacity  he  rivalled  the  "  news  investigator  " 
of  the  American  and  the  Americanized  British  Press. 
He  enjoyed  certain  privileges.  It  was  an  office  rule  that, 
once  a  penny-a-liner's  work  had  been  accepted  for  the 
recording  of  a  particular  topic,  it  should  be  continued 
from  day  to  day  as  long  as  public  interest  in  that  topic 
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lasted.  If  a  coroner's  inquest  or  police-court  proceedings 
should  be  spun  out  to  an  unexpected  length  the  penny- 
a-liner  was  in  clover,  and  there  are  one  or  two  examples 
of  his  having  made  £100  by  such  a  stroke  of  luck. 

But  the  very  nature  of  his  calling  made  him  an 
Ishmaelite.  Among  the  penny-a-liners  there  was  no  esprit 
de  corps ;  each  man's  game  was  to  get  his  own  copy  taken 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  one  point  upon  which 
they  were  all  agreed  was  the  rectitude  of  accepting  bribes 
from  persons  who  desired  to  have  certain  things  kept  out 
of  the  paper.  They  had  no  professional  morality.  There 
is  a  famous  story  of  one  worthy  who  came  late  at  night 
into  an  office  with  a  magnificent  account  of  an  elopement 
in  high  life.  At  the  moment  when  he  called,  the  sub-editor 
was  engaged  with  the  editor,  so  the  scribe  laid  down  his 
copy  on  the  sub-editorial  desk  and  departed.  Meanwhile 
another  of  the  fraternity  entered,  and  saw  his  brother's 
copy.  As  the  sub-editor  delayed  his  coming,  Scribe  No.  2 
read  his  friend's  manuscript,  saw  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  retired  to  a  convenient  tavern, 
where  he  made  his  own  transcription,  with  many  and 
various  embellishments.  Next  morning  Scribe  No.  i 
was  overjoyed  to  see  his  story  in  the  paper.  The  altera- 
tions did  not  trouble  him :  he  put  them  down  to  the 
sub-editor,  and  gaily  looked  forward  to  pay-day. 

On  pay-day,  accordingly,  he  called  to  collect  his  dues, 
only  to  be  told  that  No.  2  had  already  claimed  and  had 
been  paid  for  the  copy.  Hence  woe  unutterable,  alarms, 
excursions,  profane  language  between  scribe  and  cashier, 
and  finally  an  adjournment  to  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
editor. "  Produce  my  copy,"  said  Scribe  No.  i.  This, 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  was  immediately  done,  only 
to  convince  the  sub-editor  that  an  arrant  liar  stood  before 
him.  But  being  a  just  person,  the  sub-editor  consented 
to  summon  the  second  conspirator,  who  of  course  stuck 
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bravely  to  his  guns,  reinforced  by  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  his  writing  and  signature  on  the  flimsy.  Then 
the  luckless  No.  i  was  stung  to  a  dramatic  coup.  "  He 
is  a  liar,"  he  said,  "for  he  could  not  have  had  the  story. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  elopement  is  an  invention 
of  my  own !"  Whereupon  the  two  wicked  men  were 
summarily  told  by  the  sub-editor  that  he  would  never 
use  another  line  of  theirs  of  any  description,  and  thus 
poetic  justice  was  satisfied. 

Being  unattached,  the  penny-a-liner  had  of  course  no 
credentials,  but  that  was  no  barrier  to  his  gaining  an 
entree.     Although  his  appearance  was  seldom  fashionable, 
and  might  oftener  than  not  be  frowsy,  he  always  said 
when  challenged  that  he  represented  the  Times.     Those 
who  had  charge  of  seating  accommodation  for  reporters 
were  quite  hardened  to  the  fiction,  and  were  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  shabby 
gentlemen,  all,  by  their  own  account,  hailing  from  Print- 
ing-House Square.     The  penny-a-liner  stuck  at  nothing. 
One  of  the  most  enterprising,  who  specialized  in  fires,  took 
rooms  over  a  fire-station,  and  had  a  private  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  firemen  to  knock  him  up  at  any  hour  when 
a  fire-call  came  in.     So  acceptable  was  he  to  the  brigade 
that  he  even  drove  to  the  scene  on  the  engine,  and  was  of 
course  first  in  the  field.     In  time  his  enterprise  became  so 
much  respected  that  none  of  his  brethren  would  dispute 
his  empire  over  what  they  used  to  call  the  "devouring 
element."     He  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  London  fires,  and 
made  a  tolerable   income.     He   had  even  reduced  fire- 
reporting  to  a  system. 

After  all,  one  fire  is  very  much  like  another  in  essentials. 
The  penny-a-liner  accordingly  had  always  a  large  number 
of  stereotyped  descriptions  ready.  In  these  were  a  few 
blanks  for  places,  the  date,  and  any  salient  peculiarity. 
His  work,  therefore,  was  done  almost  as  soon  as  begun 
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and  had  he  possessed  an  enterprising  competitor  he 
would  have  beaten  him  hollow  in  the  speed  with  which 
he  got  his  copy  through  to  the  office.  In  these  more 
exacting  days  such  a  method  would  not  be  for  a  moment 
permitted.  The  present  age  demands  facts,  condensed  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  the  wild  whirling  rhetoric  which 
enabled  the  penny-a-liner  to  apply  one  description  to  all 
fires  would  be  instantly  exposed.  The  modern  reporter 
would  not  be  permitted,  even  if  he  wished,  to  dwell,  like 
Nero,  upon  the  "flower  and  beauty  of  the  flames." 

Once,  and  once  only,  the  penny-a-liner  invaded  the 
region  of  high  politics,  and  threatened  a  Government,  but 
this  story  must  be  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  "  Great 
Feats  of  Journalism." 

Not  to  be  reckoned  a  great  feat  of  journalism,  but  still 
valuable  evidence  of  the  journalist's  readiness  and  re- 
source, is  an  anecdote  from  America.  It  is  an  incident 
that  could  have  happened  only  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  motto  is,  "All  is  fair  in  Love,  War,  and 
Journalism."  "  Get  the  advantage  by  any  means  in  your 
power  "  would  seem  to  be  the  principle  of  American  life 
generally,  and  in  journalism  it  is  raised  to  the  hundredth 
power.  The  man  who  is  sold  is  only  afraid  lest  the 
story  of  his  defeat  be  turned  into  further  copy  by  the 
victor. 

Of  this  sort  was  the  ingenious  device  of  two  American 
journalists  who  contrived  to  score,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  manoeuvre  victimized  both  the  editor  and  the  sub- 
editor of  a  gossiping  New  York  paper.  For  some  time 
both  men  had  been  in  bad  luck,  and  hunger  had  sharpened 
their  wits.  Fortune  sent  them  a  good  story.  Im- 
mediately they  laid  their  heads  together  to  see  how  it 
could  be  put  to  the  best  use.  Their  material  was  certain 
to  be  taken  by  the  gossiping  paper  in  question ;  and 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  one  of  them 
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to  have  called  to  effect  a  sale,  but  they  saw  a  better 
opportunity.  One  of  them  was  personally  known  to 
the  editor,  the  other  to  the  sub-editor,  so  the  one  went 
in  at  the  front  door  to  see  the  editor,  while  the  other, 
entering  by  the  back  door,  made  a  simultaneous  call 
upon  the  sub-editor.  The  matter  they  offered  was  too 
good  to  be  refused.  It  was  immediately  seized  and  paid 
for  by  both  editor  and  sub-editor,  and  the  two  hungry 
scribes  adjourned  to  the  nearest  restaurant  to  enjoy  their 
well-earned  breakfast,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  scene 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  office  when  editor  and 
sub-editor  came  to  each  other  triumphantly  with  the 
same  story.  The  adventurers  knew  of  course  that  they 
were  safe,  for  their  victims  must  have  trembled  lest  the 
story  of  the  deal  should  appear  that  evening  in  some  rival 
paper ;  but  although  hungry,  they  were  white  men,  they 
did  not  push  the  matter  to  extremes.  Each  has  now 
got  his  deserts — one  is  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  in 
America,  and  the  other,  who  was  not  an  American  citizen, 
is  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Press,  always  interested 
in  crime,  has  played  a  more  active  part  in  its  actual  inves- 
tigation, and  a  class  of  reporter  has  grown  up  known  as 
the  "  news  investigator " — a  title  probably  borrowed 
from  America.  These  news  investigators  constitute 
themselves  a  sort  of  unofficial  detectives,  who,  while  they 
are  working  first  of  all  in  the  interests  of  their  paper,  are 
ready  to  place  all  that  they  may  discover  at  the  disposal 
of  the  police.  How  far  they  are  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  the  authorities  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Their  aim  is, 
of  course,  to  succeed  where  the  police  may  fail,  and  some 
of  the  more  sensational  papers  actually  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  unveiling  mysteries  of  crime.  It  is 
still  a  vexed  question  how  far  this  method  of  dealing  with 
crimes  that  are  already  sub  judice  prejudices  the  prisoner's 
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case.  The  opinion  of  the  Bench  is  naturally  entirely 
against  it,  and  more  and  more  frequently  judges  exhort 
juries  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of  newspaper-reading. 

More  curious  and  more  revoltingly  cynical  is  the  news- 
paper enterprise  that  magnifies  a  sensational  trial  for  its 
own  selfish  ends.  By  "  magnifies  "  we  do  not  mean  mere 
sensational  treatment  of  the  subject  at  great  length  in  the 
paper,  but  the  actual  undertaking  of  the  expense  of  the 
prisoner's  defence  and  the  engaging  of  eminent  Counsel, 
in  order  that  a  great  forensic  duel  may  result  and  that 
public  excitement  may  be  stirred  to  the  utmost.  We 
have  it  on  excellent  legal  authority  that  at  least  one 
notorious  case  of  recent  years  would  have  occupied  the 
Courts  for  scarcely  two  days,  had  it  not  been  that  a 
tremendous  defence  had  been  manufactured  by  news- 
paper influence  and  money.  The  newspaper,  which  lives 
by  words,  had  paid  the  most  eminent  advocates  to 
darken  counsel  with  words — "  a  first-class  sensation " 
was  the  result,  and  a  scoundrel  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  sent  quietly  to  the  gallows  was  attended  thither 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  pursued  even  to  his  last 
moments  by  the  insatiable  manufacturer  of  "  copy,"  who 
did  not  scruple,  when  all  means  had  failed,  to  fabricate 
that  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  lips  of  the  con- 
demned. 

On  this,  the  least  creditable  side  of  modern  newspaper 
enterprise,  it  is  unpleasant  to  dwell,  but  it  cannot  be  left 
unmentioned,  as  it  illustrates  a  most  significant  tendency. 
No  one  who  cares  for  the  best  interests  of  journalism — and 
in  that  class  one  finds  all  the  journalists  of  most  weight 
and  importance — but  would  welcome  the  entire  abolition 
of  trial  by  newspaper.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Law 
-  Courts  should  be  public,  but  there  is  a  growing  belief 
among  the  foremost  journalists  of  the  day  that  nothing 
but  good  would  result  from  the  curtailment  or  even  the 
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entire  omission  of  certain  reports  of  trials.  Such  at 
least  was  the  view  of  the  late  Mr.  Moberley  Bell  of  the 
Times. 

There  is  no  more  crowded  hour  in  the  life  of  an 
evening  newspaper  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  report- 
ing the  University  Boat  race.  "  Hour  "  is  rather  an  ex- 
aggeration, for  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  From  telegraphic  stations  along  the  bank,  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  crews  are  noted,  and  as  incident 
succeeds  incident,  the  story  is  flashed  Citywards  into  the 
newspaper  offices.  For  this  service  a  special  cable  is 
laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  When  the  crews  approach 
Barnes  Bridge  and  the  finish  is  at  hand,  every  nerve  is 
strained  in  the  journalistic  world  to  obtain  the  first  result 
and  to  circulate  within  a  few  seconds  the  news  that  all 
London  is  waiting  for. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  work  is  done  with  mechani- 
cal smoothness,  but  the  memorable  race  of  1912  upset  all 
calculations — never  was  there  such  chaos  of  conflicting 
reports.  Every  moment  brought  a  new  contradictory  mes- 
sage from  the  river.  Cambridge  had  sunk — Oxford  had 
sunk — Oxford  were  afloat  again — Cambridge  were  ashore 
— Oxford  were  rowing  on — Oxford  had  won — Cambridge 
had  retired.  Then  when  the  toiling  pressmen  thought 
that  all  was  over  and  the  news  had  been  flashed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  earth — lo  !  from  the  Central  News  came 
the  startling  announcement :  "  No  race — official."  There 
seemed  at  first  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  might  be 
true,  for  the  details  to  hand  showed  that  the  Cambridge 
boat  was  swamped  and  sank  off  Harrod's  Stores,  while 
Oxford,  seeing  nothing  of  this,  had  rowed  on.  Off  Chiswick 
Eyot,  Oxford  had  tilted  their  boat,  swum  ashore,  emptied 
the  craft,  and  then  reimbarked  and  finished  the  course. 
Such  an  act  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it  no  race. 
For  ten  minutes  the  Central  News  message  was  accepted, 
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but  then  in  came  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company's 
message,  reporting  that  Oxford  had  won,  and  that  this 
was  the  official  result.  Confusion  again  reigned  in  the 
offices,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  press  with 
further  editions  giving  the  existing  accounts  for  what 
they  were  worth.  Then  came  a  reporter's  message  from 
the  course—"  No  race."  Next  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company  issued  on  official  authority  a  statement  that  the 
race  had  been  declared  void  and  would  be  rowed  again  on 
Monday,  and  within  half  an  hour  this  was  confirmed. 
But  the  earlier  editions  with  their  brief  stop-press  news 
had  gone  out  to  sow  confusion  broadcast  in  the  public 
mind,  and  it  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that 
the  world  knew  exactly  what  had  happened.  Fleet  Street 
will  long  remember  that  Saturday  afternoon  as  one  of  its 
wildest  periods  of  chaos  and  uncertainty.  In  connection 
with  the  reporting  of  the  Boatrace  it  is  worth  while  to 
repeat  in  this  place  a  most  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
"  dead-heat "  year,  1877.  In  that  to  us  far-off  time  the 
newspapers  took  a  little  more  time  over  the  reporting  of 
the  race  and  the  printing  of  the  result,  which  is  now  being 
sold  in  the  streets  one  minute  after  the  winning  crew  has 
passed  the  post.  In  1877,  as  it  happened,  a  young  reporter 
fresh  from  the  country  and  anxious  to  show  what  stuff  he 
was  made  of  was  told  off  by  one  of  the  leading  news  agen- 
cies to  write  an  account  of  the  event.  This  was  the  most 
important  commission  with  which  the  young  man  had 
yet  been  entrusted,  and  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and 
his  anxiety  to  do  well,  he  asked  his  colleagues  for  some 
guidance.  Should  he  run  along  the  bank,  or  would  it  be 
best  to  hire  a  boat  and  go  after  the  crews  ?  Such  a  ques- 
tion gave  older  hands  an  opportunity  and  a  temptation 
hardly  to  be  resisted.  With  grave  faces  they  told  the 
recruit  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  a 
boat  at  the  finishing-point,  and  after  the  race  row  out 
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and  personally  ask  the  umpire  for  the  result !  The  green- 
horn believed  that  the  advice  was  sound.  He  reached  the 
winning-post  in  good  time,  hired  his  boat,  and  waited. 

That  year  of  indecisive  result  saw  a  ding-dong  race  from 
start  to  finish.  Just  at  the  end  Cambridge  spurted,  and 
the  spectators  on  the  bank,  except  those  at  the  very  end, 
never  doubted  but  that  the  Light  Blues  must  have  won. 
News  of  their  victory  in  fact  was  confidently  reported. 
Meanwhile  our  young  reporter  at  Mortlake  rowed  out  to 
the  umpire,  and  asked  for  the  official  result.  The  umpire 
replied  "  A  dead  heat."  The  upshot  was  that  the  victi- 
mized newcomer  alone  of  all  the  pressmen  on  the  scene 
got  hold  of  the  correct  verdict. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   PRESS   GALLERY   IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   COMMONS 

"  FROM  the  Olympian  height  where  dwell  the  gods  of  the 
record " — was  the  inadvertent  hexameter  in  which  the 
Morning  Post  began  its  description  of  the  Marconi  Debate. 
The  line  is  entirely  appropriate,  for  the  Press  Gallery  is 
the  height  of  reportorial  ambition.  Those  who  sit  there 
are  well  named  the  Olympians  of  this  department  of 
journalism. 

The  history  of  parliamentary  reporting  is  in  itself  that 
of  a  struggle  as  fierce  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  results  as 
that  of  the  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  generally. 
The  reporter  was  looked  upon  with  no  favour  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  was  a  "  stranger,"  and  a  stranger 
of  the  most  unwelcome  sort,  liable  to  be  subjected  to 
cruelly  humiliating  treatment  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
But  once  he  had  got  his  foot  in,  he  was  determined  never 
to  withdraw  it.  With  characteristic  tenacity  he  held  his 
ground,  and  at  last  he  attained  his  honourable  position. 
So  much  the  friend  of  the  House  is  the  parliamentary 
reporter  of  the  day,  that  every  year  he  and  his  colleagues 
meet  Honourable  Members  in  friendly  rivalry  on  the 
golf-links,  and  it  is  a  coveted  distinction  for  the  press- 
man to  draw  Mr.  Balfour  as  his  opponent  in  the  match. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  parliamentary  reporting 
to  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  who  supplied  reports  of  the  pro- 
'  ceedings  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  authentic  history  of 
the  movement  begins  with  Edward  Cave.  Some  years 
before  he  had  founded  his  Gentleman's  Magazine  in 
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1736,  the  House  had  been  incensed  by  the  publication  of 
stray  reports  of  speeches.  Such  reports  were  voted  a 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  in  1729,  the 
legislators  resolved  that  offenders  would  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  The  intrepid  Cave,  however,  was 
not  to  be  terrorized.  Taking  with  him  one  or  two  friends, 
he  went  boldly  to  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  to  some  concealed  station  in  the  other  House,  and 
there  they  privately  took  down  notes  of  speeches,  or  made 
abstracts  of  the  general  substance  of  arguments.  At  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  in  the  hospitable  shelter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern,  they  compared  notes,  corrected  and  amplified 
each  other's  observations,  and  handed  their  material  to 
Guthrie,  the  historian,  who  brought  it  into  form  for  the 
Press. 

For  two  years  Cave  went  unpunished,  and  his  reports 
were  discussed  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  public,  although  some  professed  to 
hold  them  in  contempt.  But  the  eye  of  Parliament  could 
not  remain  for  ever  closed  to  the  doings  of  this  daring 
innovator.  Gradually  the  indignation  of  Honourable 
Members  rose,  and  in  1738  it  found  voice.  After  a  heated 
debate,  another  resolution  was  passed  threatening  Cave 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  House,  if  he  should  continue 
his  impudent  practices.  Cave  was  unmoved.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  disguising  a  speaker's 
name  with  a  blank  enclosed  by  the  first  and  last  letters. 
This  course  was  now  too  dangerous,  so  he  adopted  fictitious 
names,  at  the  same  time  making  his  reports  fuller,  and 
entitling  them,  "An  Appendix  to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's 
Account  of  the  Famous  Empire  of  Lilliput,"  with  a  sub- 
title, "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput."  A  Duke 
masqueraded  as  a  Nardiac,  a  Lord  was  a  Hurgot,  and  an 
ordinary  Member  a  Clinab.  Parliament  fumed  but  stood 
impotent.  It  could  not  proceed  against  a  fiction. 
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As  it  proved,  this  ingenious  method  did  not  lie  well 
within  the  hand  of  Guthrie,  but  fortunately  London  could 
supply  a  greater  genius  who  was  to  make  these  reports 
classical.  In  1740,  Cave  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  for  the 
parliamentary  work.  The  Doctor  was  then  thirty,  in 
the  rise  of  his  powers,  and  the  humour  of  the  thing 
appealed  to  him.  He  took  up  the  work  con  amove,  and 
imputed  to  British  statesmen  such  eloquence,  such 
"  force  of  argument  and  splendour  of  language,"  that 
people  wondered  whether  Demosthenes,  many  times 
multiplied,  had  not  reappeared  on  the  floor  of  St. 
Stephen's.  Johnson's  work  gave  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  popularity  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  attained.  Honourable  Mem- 
bers were  surprised  at  their  own  eloquence.  Johnson 
did  not  go  to  the  House  himself,  but,  as  Boswell  says, 
"worked  from  the  scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons 
employed  to  attend  at  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Some- 
times, however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing 
more  communicated  to  him  than  the  names  of  the  several 
speakers,  and  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate. 
.  .  .  He  told  me  himself  that  he  was  the  sole  composer 
of  them  for  those  three  years  only,  1741-1743."  He  was 
not,  however,  precisely  exact  in  his  statements,  which  he 
mentioned  from  hasty  recollection,  for  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  his  composition  of  them  began  November  19, 
1740,  and  ended  February  23,  1742-1743. 

Croker  points  out  that  Boswell  here  means  the  sole  and 
exclusive  composition  by  Johnson  during  the  dates 
mentioned,  for  he  certainly  began  in  1738  to  have  some 
hand  in  the  production.  Croker  makes  the  whole  period 
of  Johnson's  employment  six  years.  His  custom,  we  are 
told,  was  to  fix  upon  a  speaker's  name,  then  to  make  an 
argument  for  him  and  conjure  up  an  answer.  It  was  on 
reading  the  "  Senate  of  Lilliput "  that  Voltaire  exclaimed: 
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"The  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  revived  in  the 
British  Senate."  Of  a  famous  speech  of  the  elder  Pitt's, 
Johnson  said  to  Foote :  "  Sir,  I  wrote  it  in  a  garret  in 
Exeter  Street.  I  never  was  in  the  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  my  life.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
doorkeepers,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him  got 
admittance.  They  brought  away  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, together  with  notes  of  arguments.  The  whole  was 
afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  these 
speeches  in  the  form  they  now  have  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates."  The  Doctor  admits  with  grim  humour  that 
he  took  care  the  Whig  dogs  should  never  have  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

In  1747  the  storm  burst.  Cave  and  Thomas  Astley, 
printer  of  the  London  Magazine,  had  reported  the  trial 
of  Lord  Lovat,  which  was  considered  a  grave  breach 
of  privilege.  Both  men  were  ordered  into  the  custody  of 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  on  their  knees  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  had  to  make  an  abject  apology,  coupled 
with  a  promise  never  to  offend  again. 

The  next  notable  victim  was  John  Wilkes,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  his  scathing  comments  on  the 
Bute  Administration,  and  for  his  remark  that  the  King, 
on  opening  the  Parliament  of  1762,  had  not  spoken  the 
truth.  The  persecution  of  journalists  now  became  active. 
It  was  led  by  Lord  Marchmont,  who  took  a  delight  in 
pressing  for  the  imposition  of  the  statutory  penalties  on 
any  newspaper  man  who  had  mentioned  a  nobleman's 
name  in  the  report  of  a  debate.  Nothing  pleased 
Marchmont  better  than  to  have  a  row  of  half  a  dozen 
newspaper  proprietors  on  their  knees  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House.  In  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
severity  to  compositors,  pressmen,  correctors,  blackers, 
and  devils. 

Thereafter    matters    improved,    and    the    succeeding 
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decade  saw  the  rise  of  the  reporter  proper,  not  merely 
the  fanciful  writer  of  parliamentary  debates.  The  leader 
of  the  profession  was  William  Woodfall,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  whose  extraordinary  powers  had  won 
him  the  nickname  of  "Memory  Woodfall."  Entirely 
unaided  by  any  staff  composed  of  all  the  talents,  he 
himself  was  editor,  reporter,  and  printer  of  his  paper. 
His  physical  endurance  was  as  wonderful  as  his  memory. 
He  sat  in  the  Gallery  through  the  longest  debates,  sus- 
taining himself  with  a  sandwich  of  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
and  stored  up  every  word  that  was  uttered.  It  was  still 
perilous  to  be  seen  taking  notes,  so  Woodfall  kept  his 
pencil  in  his  pocket.  When  the  House  adjourned  he 
went  to  his  office,  and  could  reconstruct  from  memory 
fifteen  or  sixteen  speeches  which  may  safely  claim  to  be 
accurate  representations  of  the  original.  In  a  later 
generation,  William  Radcliffe,  husband  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
the  novelist,  had  a  similar  faculty  of  memory,  but  he 
exercised  it  rather  upon  the  actual  dictation  of  leading 
articles  than  upon  parliamentary  reports. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  Woodfall's  performance  was, 
progressive  enterprise  at  last  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his  feet.  James  Perry,  of  the  Gazetteer,  asked  himself  why 
the  report  of  Parliament  should  not  be  published  on  the 
very  morning  following  the  debate — a  thing  which 
Woodfall  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do.  It  was  Perry 
who  organized  the  system  of  relays  of  reporters.  He 
contrived  to  get  his  staff  into  the  House,  and  set  tjjem 
working  by  turns,  each  man  to  a  speech.  The  '>arate 
speeches  were  forwarded  from  the  House  to  the  office, 
and  practically  the  whole  debate  would  be  in  type  before 
the  House  had  risen.  Poor  "  Memory  Woodfall "  saw 
himself  "scooped."  The  public  hailed  the  innovation 
gladly,  the  circulation  rose  rapidly,  and  Perry,  on  acquir- 
ing the  Morning  Chronicle,  brought  his  system  of  parlia- 
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mentary  reporting  to  perfection.  Curiously  enough,  a 
great  part  of  the  credit  of  this  enterprise  is  due  to  a 
minor  official  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Old 
Bellamy,  the  housekeeper  of  St.  Stephen's,  found  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
it  was  through  his  friendship  that  Perry  was  able  to 
pass  his  reporters  in  and  out  of  the  Gallery  at  a  time 
when  the  representatives  of  every  other  paper  were 
excluded. 

The  humorous  traditions  of  the  Gallery  are  endless, 
and  even  after  the  day  of  verbatim  reports  there  is  one 
famous  instance  of  a  fictitious  speech  fathered  on  an 
unhappy  Member.  The  author  was  Peter  Finnerty, 
whose  irrepressible  Irish  humour  led  him  to  victimize  a 
colleague  and  a  compatriot  called  Morgan  O' Sullivan. 
One  day  when  on  duty  in  the  Gallery,  Morgan  felt  so 
drowsy  that  he  determined  to  sleep  for  a  little,  which  he 
did  with  the  more  comfort  that  Finnerty  had  promised  to 
supply  him  with  notes  of  what  might  be  said  during  his 
slumbers.  When  Morgan  awoke  Finnerty  told  him  in 
all  seriousness  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  delivered  an 
important  speech  on  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  potato. 
Morgan  could  not  let  this  slip,  and  begged  Finnerty  to 
dictate  the  speech  to  him.  In  reply,  Finnerty  composed 
the  following  gem  :  "  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  born  and 
reared  in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would  principally  have 
consisted  of  the  potato,  the  most  nutritious  and  salubrious 
/o^,  instead  of  being  the  poor  infirm  stunted  creature 
you,  $ir>  and  other  Honourable  Members  now  behold  me, 
I  shoPrrTr1iave  been  a  tall,  stout,  athletic  man,  and  able 
t^  r^~j  ci~  -normous  weight.  I  hold  that  root  to  be 
invaluable,  and  the  man  who  first  cultivated  it  in  Ireland 
I  regard  as  a  benefactor  of  the  first  magnitude  to  his 
country."  Morgan  was  delighted,  and  dictated  the  speech 
to  several  other  reporters,  so  that  every  newspaper  of  note 
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except  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  which  Finnerty  belonged, 
reported  Mr.  Wilberforce's  alleged  panegyric.  Next  day 
Wilberforce,  with  very  little  humour,  made  a  pompous 
disclaimer  in  the  House.  Finnerty  escaped  punish- 
ment, but  later  he  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months' 
imprisonment  for  libelling  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Another  extraordinary  Gallery  man  was  Proby,  also  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  worked  entirely  from  memory, 
and  boasted  he  was  the  last  man  to  wear  the  bag-wig 
and  to  walk  with  a  cane  as  long  as  himself.  He  was  less 
distinguished  by  his  literature  than  by  his  inordinate 
appetite  for  pastry,  which  twice  threw  him  into  prison 
on  account  of  debt  to  the  pastry-cook.  He  had  the 
supreme  virtue,  however,  of  punctuality,  and  was  never 
late  in  his  place  in  the  Gallery. 

That  Gallery  now  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  staff  of  able  men  who  work  in  it  day  and  night 
exercise  upon  the  community  an  influence  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  It  is  curious,  in  the  light  of  its 
present  prestige,  to  realize  that  in  1793  Wyndham, 
attacking  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  described  them  as 
bankrupts,  lottery-office  keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed 
tradesmen.  This  abuse,  however,  only  hastened  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  Press.  It  aroused  public  indignation, 
and  led  Members  to  a  more  reasonable  view.  Sheridan 
rose  to  the  occasion,  championed  the  representatives  of 
the  Press,  and  showed  that  the  members  of  the  Gallery, 
then  twenty-four  in  number,  were  men  of  education  and 
even  of  literary  distinction.  Wyndham's  was  the  last 
virulent  attack  on  the  presence  of  reporters  in  the  House, 
but  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  tried  to  follow  up  his 
strictures  with  a  resolution  that  no  man  who  had  written 
for  a  newspaper  should  be  admitted  to  the  Bar.  James 
Stephen,  Master  in  Chancery,  remembering  that  he  had 
once  been  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Post,  made  a 
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brilliant  speech  in  support   of  Sheridan,  and  killed  the 
resolution. 

In  1833  Daniel  O'Connell  made  another  futile  attempt 
to  clear  the  Gallery,  and  when  he  failed,  he  used  with 
unworthy  petulance  to  adjourn  the  sitting  with  the  tradi- 
tional "  I  espy  strangers !"  His  efforts,  however,  died  of 
ridicule. 

In  1875  Mr.  Biggar  made  a  similar  attempt,  and 
managed  to  clear  all  the  galleries.  At  that  moment  the 
late  King  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  was  seated  among 
the  distinguished  strangers,  and  had  to  withdraw  with  the 
rest ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  indignantly  condemned  Mr.  Biggar's 
caprice,  and  moved  the  suspension  of  the  order  requiring 
the  withdrawal  of  strangers,  who  thereupon  returned,  the 
Prince  being  the  first  to  re-enter  the  House. 

Visitors  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  certain  to  ask  on  their  first  visit  who  are 
the  occupants  of  the  narrow  Gallery  exactly  above  and 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  extending  a  little  way 
along  each  side  of  the  House.  In  it  there  is  continual 
movement,  for  every  few  minutes  one  of  the  occupants 
rises,  and  is  immediately  relieved  by  another.  The  fact 
that  these  men  are  diligently  writing  is  sufficient  introduc- 
tion to  the  intelligent,  but  the  uninitiated  may  not  at  first 
realize  that  he  is  watching  the  working  of  a  machine 
which  reaches  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  kingdom — the 
machine,  in  fact,  which  supplies  him  every  breakfast-time 
with  the  account  of  last  night's  debate  in  Parliament. 

The  central  place  immediately  above  the  Speaker's 
chair  is  reserved  for  the  representative  of  the  Times  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  has  on  his  left  the  Times  reporter,  and  on  his 
right  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Next  to  the  Times  reporter  is 
the  Times  summary- writer,  for  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom  enjoys  the  privilege  of  three  representatives  in 
the  Gallery.  Many  of  the  papers  now  depend  on  the 
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Press  agencies  for  their  parliamentary  reports  and  do  not 
send  representatives.  The  reporters  are  organized  in 
Gallery  corps  of  from  three  to  sixteen  members  each, 
all  expert  stenographers.  To  each  man  is  appointed  a 
set  time  of  working  in  regular  order. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sitting  a  list  is  made  out  in  the 
following  manner : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Staff. 

Copy  Letter.  Time. 

A,  Mr.  M.  3  o'clock. 

B,  Mr.  B.  3.30    „ 

C,  Mr.  G.  4 

D,  Mr.  K.  4.30    „ 

E,  Mr.  L.  5         „ 

F,  Mr.J.  5.30    „ 

Instructions. 

Asquith,  ist  person,  fully. 
Churchill,  ist  person,  cut  down. 
Bonar  Law,  fully. 
Cecil,  3rd  person,  good  summary. 

Remainder  of  debate  must  be  kept  to  lines. 

The  first  man  to  go  on  duty  may  or  may  not  have  a 
busy  time,  according  to  what  is  passing  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  he  has  been  fully  occupied,  it  may  probably 
take  him  his  full  two  and  a  half  hours  of  rest  to  transcribe 
his  notes.  If,  however,  there  has  been  little  of  importance 
going  on,  he  has  a  welcome  period  of  leisure,  which  he 
may  expend  in  the  smoking-room,  or  the  tea-room,  or  the 
dining-room.  In  the  tea-room  the  Press  man  finds  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  a  library ;  but  if  his  notebook  is 
full,  these  gentle  dissipations  must  be  postponed.  He 
goes  instead  to  one  of  the  writing-out  rooms,  where  he 
prepares  his  copy  for  the  Press.  Nor  are  his  duties 
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merely  that  of  slavish  reporting.  A  certain  amount  of 
discretion  is  exercised,  and  Hon.  Members  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  reporter,  for  in  the  haste  and  nervousness  of 
public  delivery  not  every  period  is  rounded  to  a  full  close. 
Minor  indiscretions  of  speech,  too,  are  often  kindly  veiled 
and  modified  by  the  recording  angel.  The  reporting 
staff  work  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  order  to  insure 
continuity  each  man  must  see  that  his  copy  is  properly 
lettered  and  folioed.  The  prescribed  alphabetical  orders 
of  sections  must  be  followed  rigidly,  the  joins  must  be 
smooth,  and  the  whole  of  each  individual  speech  must 
read  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  man. 

On  great  historic  occasions,  however,  the  usual  half- 
dozen  reporters  could  not  cope  with  the  work,  and  the 
staff  has  to  be  greatly  augmented.  On  the  memorable 
8th  of  April,  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Home  Rule  Bill,  nearly  every  paper  had  sent  out  the 
instruction : 

Gladstone,  ist  person,  verbatim. 

For  some  papers  as  many  as  twenty  reporters  were 
required.  They  arranged  their  work  in  relays  of  three, 
five,  or  ten  minute  "  takes."  They  could  not,  however, 
owing  to  lack  of  accommodation,  form  a  separate  "  ring  " 
for  each  paper.  The  "  ring "  at  such  a  time  would  be 
formed  by  representatives  of  all  the  papers  working 
together.  So  smoothly  did  the  work  go  on  that  by  the 
time  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  after  having  spoken  for 
three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  his  speech,  contain- 
ing 24,700  words,  was  nearly  all  set  up  in  the  composing- 
rooms  of  Fleet  Street,  and  was  thrilling  down  the  wires  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Gladstone  sat 
down  at  eight  o'clock ;  before  midnight  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Edinburgh,  had  the  speech  in  type. 

The   qualifications   for  a   parliamentary   reporter    are 
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many  and  varied.  He  must  know  the  personnel  of  the 
House  accurately,  his  ear  must  be  trained  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  every  Member's  voice,  he  must  be  able  to  catch 
recondite  allusions,  he  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  current 
affairs.  The  acoustics  of  the  House  are  not  perfect, 
and  Hon.  Members  do  not  always  consider  it  a  first 
necessity  to  make  their  words  carry  to  the  Press  Gallery ; 
but,  considering  the  variety  of  the  voices,  and  the  physical 
disabilities  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom 
you  see  in  parliamentary  reports  the  admission  "  The 
rest  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  remarks  were 
inaudible  in  the  Gallery." 

At  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Press  Gallery  sits  the 
representative  of  an  institution  that  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  parliamentary  reporting.  This  is  Hansard, 
the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  pub- 
lished every  year  in  a  bulky  volume.  Its  contents  are 
often  a  terror  to  those  politicians  who  are  compelled  by 
their  enemies  after  long  lapse  of  years  to  eat  their  own 
words.  Hansard,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  took  its  name 
from  Luke  Hansard,  who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1752, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  printer.  But  Norwich  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition.  With  the  proverbial  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  he  went  to  London,  and  found  employment  with 
Hughes,  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  time 
he  succeeded  to  Hughes'  business,  and  made  a  great 
reputation  by  his  despatch  and  accuracy  in  printing  par- 
liamentary papers  and  reports.  At  first  he  did  not 
employ  a  special  staff,  but  took  the  reports  of  speeches 
from  the  morning  papers.  These  reports  were  altered 
and  amplified  very  often  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
Members.  This  great  record  of  forgotten  speeches  has 
been  called  an  embarrassing  monument  of  the  vanity  of 
our  Senators.  Hansard  died  in  1828,  and  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  family. 
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In  the  late  eighties  Hansard  became  a  public  company. 
Its  work  is  now  carried  on  by  a  chief  of  staff  and  a  body 
of  reporters  who  work  for  this  publication  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  newspaper  reporting  staffs.  The  ver- 
batim report  of  parliamentary  proceedings  is,  of  course,  a 
necessity  for  the  intelligent  politician,  but  when  the  ideals 
of  the  newer  journalism  began  to  take  hold  of  newspaper 
directors,  an  interesting  development  was  introduced. 
From  very  early  days  the  Times  had  had  its  daily  sum- 
mary, but  this  was  at  the  best  a  bald  and  unpicturesque 
affair.  Now  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  best  moments 
is  the  scene  of  a  great  national  drama.  There  is  a  mul- 
titude of  asides  and  abundance  of  lively  incident  that  no 
mere  chronicler  of  speeches  can  communicate  to  the 
public.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  descriptive 
writer.  Accordingly  the  Daily  News  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  (now  Sir)  H.  W.  Lucy,  whose  delightful 
letters  made  the  actual  drama  of  Parliament  a  living  thing 
for  newspaper  readers.  Similar  work  has  been  done 
elsewhere  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  other  distinguished 
writers. 
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PRESS     TELEGRAMS 

As  the  scope  of  daily  journalism  increased,  it  occurred  to 
certain  enterprising  minds  that  the  collection  of  news 
might  be  undertaken  as  a  separate  business  apart  from 
any  one  newspaper  organization.  The  rapid  increase  of 
newspapers,  and  the  increase  in  their  size,  provided  a  field 
for  those  who  had  news  to  sell.  The  idea  therefore  arose 
of  a  central  bureau,  that  should  collect  information  and 
distribute  it  to  the  Press  generally.  Such  organizations 
were,  in  fact,  newspapers  that  did  not  print.  They  em- 
ployed a  great  staff  of  reporters  and  a  fully  trained  body 
of  editors  to  prepare  the  matter  collected  for  the  London 
and  provincial  Press. 

It  was  in  the  handling  of  telegraphic  messages  that  this 
idea  first  arose,  and  the  scheme  of  syndicating  foreign 
telegrams  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of 
Julius  Reuter.  In  1858  Mr.  Reuter,  a  Prussian,  who  had 
large  connections  on  the  Continent,  and  had  friends  in 
nearly  every  European  Government,  thought  he  saw 
a  way  to  make  his  facilities  useful  to  the  Press  generally. 
Up  to  this  time  even  the  Times  received  telegraphic 
despatches  only  on  the  most  important  occasions.  There 
was  nothing  like  a  systematic  service  of  Press  telegrams. 
Reuter  approached  the  Times  with  his  scheme,  but  the 
authorities  at  Printing-House  Square  told  him  that  they 
found  they  could  do  their  own  work  best  in  their  own 
way.  Reuter  accordingly  went  to  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
where  the  late  Mr.  James  Grant  heard  his  views  with 
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interest.  Mr.  Grant  would  not  commit  himself,  as  be 
felt  that  he  could  not  break  up  existing  arrangements 
with  foreign  correspondents  for  the  sake  of  an  untried 
scheme.  Reuter  immediately  offered  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser a  fortnight's  free  trial  of  his  scheme.  He  proposed 
to  charge  £30  a  month  for  a  full  supply  of  telegrams, 
whereas  Mr.  Grant  confessed  that  he  was  already  paying 
£40  a  month.  The  offer  of  a  fortnight's  free  service  was 
accepted,  and  Reuter  concluded  a  similar  arrangement 
with  the  Telegraph,  the  Herald,  the  Standard,  the  Chronicle, 
the  Morning  Star,  and  the  Morning  Post.  He  was  the 
better  able  to  do  this  because  Mr.  Grant  allowed  him  to 
mention  that  the  Morning  A  dvertiser  was  so  far  favourable 
to  the  scheme.  Reuter  at  once  put  his  arrangements 
into  operation,  and  from  the  first  his  system  worked  with 
the  most  extraordinary  success.  All  the  papers  con- 
cerned entered  into  a  permanent  agreement  to  use 
Reuter's  despatches,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Times 
followed  suit. 

At  first  Reuter  supplied  telegrams  only  from  the 
Continent,  but  before  long  he  had  extended  his  area  to 
the  United  States,  Australia,  India,  China,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  For  the  United  States  extension  he 
charged  an  additional  £100  per  annum,  and  the  other 
developments  were  paid  for  pro  rata.  Reuter  had  found 
a  fortune,  which  he  augmented  from  many  other  sources 
than  newspapers.  He  had  special  arrangements  with  the 
Provincial  Press  Association  and  with  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. It  used  to  be  said  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  but  this  is 
incorrect.  Reuter's,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  forwards  to 
Buckingham  Palace  any  telegram  that  may  be  interesting 
to  the  King,  but  for  this  no  charge  is  made.  Reuter's 
agents  abroad  are,  no  less  than  the  regular  newspaper 
representatives,  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  the  world.  They 
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are  found  on  every  battlefield,  at  every  great  ceremony, 
and  the  messages  marked  "  Reuter "  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  graphically  written  contributions  to 
the  daily  Press.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  messages,  any  more  than  Press  telegraphic  mes- 
sages, are  always  transmitted  in  extenso.  This  is  done 
regardless  of  expense  when  need  arises,  but  the  abbre- 
viated messages  that  come  over  the  wires  are  so  phrased 
that  they  can  be  extended  by  experienced  hands  into 
readable  articles. 

Parallel  with  the  collection  and  distribution  of  tele- 
grams by  a  single  agency  is  the  similar  system  adopted 
for  supplying  to  the  Press  news,  original  articles,  and 
matter  of  general  interest.  This  was  first  undertaken  in 
1863  by  the  Central  Press,  and  the  system  was  developed 
and  magnified  in  1870  by  the  Central  News.  The  Pro- 
vincial Newspapers  Society  followed,  and  in  1868  this 
organization  gave  birth  to  the  Press  Association.  The 
first  manager  of  the  Press  Association  was  John  Lovell, 
who  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury. 
The  company  supplied  its  subscribers  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  news  without  political  bias.  The  subscribers 
could,  if  they  pleased,  receive  a  lengthy  report  or  an 
epitome  according  to  their  requirements.  The  Press 
Association  served  a  twofold  need  :  it  supplied  the 
provincial  papers  with  news  from  London,  and  the 
London  papers  with  news  from  the  country.  To  the 
Press  Association  and  kindred  societies  is  due  in  great 
measure  the  perfection  of  the  present  machinery  for  the 
distribution  of  news  throughout  the  country.  The  work 
is  highly  specialized,  and  its  subdivision  is  endless. 
London  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  worked 
by  its  own  body  of  reporters.  There  is  no  department  of 
life  that  is  not  watched  by  these  lynx-eyed  servants  of  the 
public. 
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Renter's  first  office  was  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in 
1849  he  had  become  interested  in  the  first  line  of  tele- 
graph wire  laid  between  that  town  and  Berlin.  The 
success  of  that  service  suggested  to  him  the  possibilities 
of  the  telegraph  as  a  transmitter  of  news  for  the  papers. 
But  he  had  first  many  difficulties  to  face,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  them  in  those  days  of  few  telegraphs  was  to 
devise  some  means  for  reaching  and  connecting  papers  to 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  wire.  He  used  the  railways, 
and  his  agents  prepared  the  messages  while  they  were 
travelling.  Carrier  pigeons,  too,  were  employed,  and  one 
of  Renter's  first  triumphs  was  the  anticipation  by  six  or 
eight  hours  of  the  mail  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Brussels 
by  means  of  his  pigeon  post.  To  insure  against  delay 
and  casualty  each  message  was  sent  by  three  birds,  and 
this  method  is  still  largely  used  by  newspapers  and  news 
agencies.  At  that  time  the  wire  between  Paris  and 
Berlin  was  not  complete,  and  a  long  break  of  several 
miles  had  to  be  covered  by  horses  working  in  relays. 

Another  obstacle  to  Renter's  early  enterprise  was  the 
strict  censorship  then  exercised  by  the  Continental 
authorities.  The  entire  freedom  which  he  desired  for 
the  perfection  of  his  scheme  was  offered  by  Britain  alone, 
and  towards  our  shores  he  looked  for  a  further  develop- 
ment of  his  growing  agency.  In  the  year  1851,  when  the 
Calais-Dover  cable  was  laid,  he  came  to  London  and 
opened  an  office  at  No.  i,  Royal  Exchange.  For  several 
years  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  transmission  of 
commercial  intelligence,  and  his  principal  supporters 
were  the  Greek  merchants.  What  they  chiefly  required 
was  information  about  each  cargo  for  the  Danube,  and 
he  made  a  reputation  for  quick  despatch  of  telegrams,  in 
the  gathering  of  which  he  was  well  served  by  his  agents 
in  Eastern  Europe.  During  those  years  of  early  effort 
he  studied  the  foreign  news  of  the  daily  papers,  and  very 
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soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  incomplete  and 
inadequate.  He  knew  also  that  such  foreign  telegrams 
as  were  received  by  the  Press  entailed  a  very  heavy 
outlay.  With  the  growth  of  his  connection  in  all  the 
principal  centres  of  Europe,  Reuter  saw  the  possibility  of 
using  the  wire  for  other  than  commercial  intelligence. 
When  his  scheme  was  completed  he  presented  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  London  Press,  and  from  that  time 
"  Renter's "  has  never  been  absent  from  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers. 

He  had,  however,  a  long  and  tough  fight  before  his 
great  service  attained  its  ultimate  perfection.  He  him- 
self would  have  been  the  first  to  confess  that  fortune 
favoured  him  in  not  a  few  cases.  His  first  great  hit  was 
the  announcement  that  struck  panic  into  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  on  February  9,  1859.  Tne  Austrian 
Ambassador  had  an  audience  with  Napoleon  III.  at  the 
Tuileries  in  the  course  of  which  the  Emperor  remarked 
to  the  envoy,  "  I  regret  that  my  relations  with  your 
Government  are  not  so  good  as  formerly,  but  I  beg  you 
to  inform  your  master  that  my  personal  sentiments 
towards  him  have  undergone  no  change."  These  words 
were  spoken  at  one  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock,  thanks  to 
Reuter,  they  were  published  in  a  third  edition  of  the 
Times. 

Other  feats  in  the  early  transmission  of  news  in  which 
Reuter's  was  the  channel  include  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  This  occurred  after  the 
mail  had  left  for  England,  but  Reuter  secured  a  swift 
steamer,  which  overtook  the  mail-boat  and  got  the  news 
on  board.  These  were  the  pre-Atlantic  cable  days,  and 
Reuter's  Agency  used  to  meet  the  American  mail-steamer 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  with  a  fast  sailing  yacht.  The 
agent's  despatches,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes, 
were  thrown  on  board  the  yacht  from  the  mail-boats. 
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The  yacht  took  them  to  Crookhaven,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Irish  coast,  and  they  were  then  telegraphed  by 
way  of  Cork  to  London.  Between  Cork  and  Crookhaven 
Reuter  had  himself  laid  down  sixty  miles  of  wire  for  his 
private  service. 

It  was  Reuter  who  placed  in  Lord  Palmerston's  hands 
the  news  that  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners to  England,  had  been  taken  on  board  the 
Trent  —  the  results  of  that  action  being  a  Cabinet 
Council  and  the  historic  ultimatum.  It  was  through 
Renter's  Agency  that  England  was  thrilled  and  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Isandula  and  of  the 
defeat  of  Majuba  Hill.  Reuter'shas,  in  fact,  become,  one 
might  say,  a  newspaper  that  appears  vicariously.  There 
is  nothing  chance  or  fortuitous  about  his  telegrams ;  he 
has  his  own  staff  of  trained  news-getters,  and  in  times  of 
special  stress  or  interest  Reuter's  special  correspondents, 
who  do  the  same  work  as  the  more  accomplished  news- 
paper correspondent,  are  always  in  the  forefront.  They 
have  the  same  privileges  as  the  regular  newspaper  men. 
The  Agency  is  ubiquitous,  and  no  physical,  social,  or 
political  disability,  can  thwart  its  purpose.  Not  even  the 
most  disastrous  breakdown  of  telegraphic  mechanism  can 
hinder  the  mechanism  of  Reuter's.  When  the  direct 
line  to  Germany  has  broken  down,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  wire  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Berlin.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Achinese  War  the  homeward  cable  broke 
down,  and  the  Dutch  authorities  could  not  communicate 
direct  with  Holland.  It  was  Reuter  who  reminded  them 
that  they  might  transmit  it  circuitously  by  way  of  Siberia 
and  China.  That  was  considered  a  remarkable  thing 
in  those  days,  but  at  the  present  time  such  roundabout 
makeshifts  are  the  merest  commonplace  of  telegraphy.  If 
communication  with  Rome  has  broken  down,  it  is  nothing 
to  send  the  news  by  way  of  New  York  or  St.  Petersburg. 
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No  country  which  is  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  London  lies  outside  Renter's  Agency.  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  in  every  important  city  in 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
No  event  of  any  importance,  be  it  war,  revolution, 
political  crisis,  or  disaster  by  sea  or  land,  escapes 
Renter's  observation.  Where  there  is  an  event,  there 
is  a  Renter's  man  ;  and  every  receiving-station  throughout 
the  world  is  also  a  distributing-station,  for  the  Press 
of  foreign  countries  is  served  by  the  Agency  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  newspapers  at  home  are  served. 
It  is  only  by  the  co-operation  of  these  world-wide  branches, 
and  the  revenue  they  produce,  that  Renter's  is  able  to 
maintain  its  tremendous  efficiency. 

In  1871  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  conferred  the 
rank  of  Baron  upon  the  founder  of  the  firm.  On  his 
death  the  title  passed  to  his  son,  Baron  Herbert  de 
Reuter,  who  now  controls  the  business  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  24,  Old  Jewry.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Company  is  Mr.  Walter  Bradshaw,  who  tells  that  the 
lines  upon  which  the  business  is  carried  on  at  the  present 
day  are  exactly  those  which  were  originally  laid  down  by 
the  founder.  Within  doors  at  Old  Jewry  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  place  is  the  centre  of  so  vast  an  activity, 
for  the  perfect  organization  enables  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  quietude  and  regularity. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  ease  with  which  news  is 
now  transmitted  with  the  state  of  things  that  existed  so 
late  as  1840.  News  of  any  important  event  in  the  provinces 
used  to  be  hurried  to  London  by  horsemen,  who  could 
with  luck  and  skill  make  twelve  miles  an  hour  of  cross- 
country riding.  Such  a  speed,  in  fact,  was  thought 
worthy  of  special  comment — as  a  triumph  of  newspaper 
enterprise.  On  Derby  Day  Londoners  used  to  crowd 
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Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  Strand  to  see  the  courier  of 
Bell's  Life  or  the  Globe  ride  home  carrying  the  names 
of  the  winners  in  a  sealed  pouch  slung  round  his  neck. 
The  last  of  these  couriers,  by  the  way,  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Strand  any  afternoon  when  Parliament  is  sitting ;  for 
the  Globe  still  keeps  a  mounted  man,  who  plies  between 
the  House  and  the  office  carrying  the  parliamentary 
reports  in  a  leathern  despatch  -  case  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  He  wears  a  dark  uniform  with  red  braid. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  old-fashioned  couriers  with 
news  of  the  Derby,  placards  already  prepared  were  filled 
with  the  names  of  the  winners  and  runners-up,  and  were 
posted  in  the  windows,  where  tumultuous  throngs  of 
sporting  men  surged  up,  struggling,  fighting,  roaring, 
pencil  and  notebook  in  hand,  to  copy  them.  Presently, 
when  the  papers  came  out,  mention  would  be  made  in 
them  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  race  from  Epsom  to 
town,  with  an  announcement,  possibly  to  be  contradicted 
in  rival  columns  next  day,  that  the  journal  in  the  reader's 
hands  was  the  first  to  receive  the  news. 

One  may  mention  here  a  curiosity  of  news  transmission 
still  lingering  in  one  of  the  great  journalistic  centres. 
Although  all  offices  have  the  Exchange  telegraph  instru- 
ment continually  clicking  out  its  story  of  the  hour,  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  case,  say,  of  a  weekly  paper, 
where  energies  are  concentrated  on  production  rather 
than  on  keeping  pace  with  the  instant  happening,  the 
telegraph  instrument  is  not  constantly  under  observation. 
In  case,  therefore,  that  anything  should  be  missed,  there 
exists,  we  understand,  in  at  least  one  office  a  rather 
comical  precaution.  Not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  door 
of  that  office  an  ancient  newsvendor  has  an  old-established 
pitch.  The  moment  that  he  receives  from  the  runner  the 
placard  of  an  evening  paper  announcing  some  extra- 
ordinarily sensational  event,  it  is  understood  that  he  shall 
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hasten  inside  the  office  in  question  with  the  information. 
If  he  happens  to  be  first,  and  to  have  beaten  the  tele- 
graph instrument,  he  receives  one  shilling  sterling  from 
the  hall  porter.  This  stroke  of  business  represents  to 
him  the  equivalent  of  selling  seventy -two  halfpenny 
evening  papers. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  provincial 
daily  paper,  and   the   feature   to  which  the   subscriber 
usually  turns  first  of  all,  is  the  "  London  Letter."     This 
department  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  special  staff  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  journals  the 
organization  is  itself  a  little  newspaper.     Consequently, 
every  provincial  paper  of  importance  has  its  own  little 
microcosm  in  London,  as  the  wayfarer  on  a  Fleet  Street 
bus  may  learn  from  a  glance  at  the  signs  on  the  house- 
fronts,  the  lettering  that  appears  in  upper  windows,  and 
very  often  the  copies  of  the  parent  journal  exhibited  in 
the  offices  on  the  ground  floor.     The  provincial  dailies 
have  their  chief  of  staff  in  London,  and  this  gentleman, 
who  is  known  as  "  Our  London  Correspondent,"  controls 
his  force   of  parliamentary  and   general  reporters,  who 
vary  in  numbers  according  to  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  journal  they  serve.     It  is  not  every  man  who  is 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  London  correspondent.    Besides 
being   a   capable    leader,   he    must    be   a    brilliant   and 
picturesque  writer,  who  can,  in  the  limited  space  at  his 
disposal,  give  a  vivid  yet  condensed  picture  of  last  night's 
debate,  and  also  note  graphically  events  of  importance  in 
the  London  world.     He  must  also  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
happenings  in  London  that  have  special  interest  in  the 
home  centre.     The  personal  element   is  always  well  in 
view,  and  local  men  who  figure  in  the  world  of  London, 
either   permanently   or    temporarily,   are    duly  noticed. 
The  correspondent  is  also  in  effect  an  editor,  and  must 
exercise  an  editor's  selective  judgment. 
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The  "  London  Letter,"  and  London  news  generally, 
is  sent  down  by  a  private  telegraph  wire.  The  first 
paper  to  command  such  a  wire  was  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  the  privilege  was  obtained  only  after  a 
long  struggle.  That  paper  had,  in  fact,  only  obtained 
the  concession  on  paying  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  its  own  line.  But  these  days  are  long  past. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Post  Office,  the  provincial 
dailies  now  enjoy  the  use  of  a  private  wire  from  6  p.m. 
to  6  a.m.,  and  every  evening  the  Post  Office  sends  along 
an  expert  telegraphist  to  transmit  the  messages.  That 
official  sits  at  a  side-table  tapping  out  the  "copy,"  which 
is  being  simultaneously  transcribed  and  set  up  in  the 
chief  office  hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  is  most  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  operation  of  this  vital  link  between  the 
capital  and  the  counties,  and  to  see  how  the  whole 
journalistic  machine  throughout  the  country  is  geared 
up  to  the  metropolis.  Those  monotonous  measured  taps 
in  longs  and  shorts  are  telling  a  story  that  will  to-morrow 
morning  be  read  in,  say,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  even  far  away  Inverness ; 
so  that  every  district  enjoys,  together  with  its  local  news, 
what  is  practically  a  London  daily  paper.  We  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  this,  and  telegraphy  itself  is 
relatively  such  an  ancient  commonplace,  that  it  is  not 
until  one  has  actually  watched  the  sending  of  a  "  London 
Letter"  from  a  Fleet  Street  office  that  one  realizes  the 
true  significance  of  this  close  touch  between  the  pro- 
vincial dailies  and  the  Hub  of  the  Universe.  Without 
this  connection  the  paper  of  the  provinces  would  be 
condemned  to  a  narrow  parochialism.  When  all  the 
"copy"  has  been  "sent,"  the  operator  still  lingers  for 
a  moment  or  two,  giving  a  few  additional  taps. 

If  the  uninitiated  were  to  ask  what  the  telegraphist 
is  doing,  he  would  be  told  that  he  is  waiting  to  "  get 
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good-night."  Presently  a  series  of  clicks  sounds  from 
the  machine.  It  is  an  answering  civility  from  the  head- 
office  far  away,  and  the  operator,  now  released,  passes  on 
to  some  other  office,  where  his  turn  of  duty  falls  later  in 
the  evening. 

Thus,  during  certain  hours,  the  voice  of  Fleet  Street, 
transmuted  into  a  succession  of  sharp  metallic  clicks, 
makes  itself  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  And  the  peculiarly  interesting  point  about 
this  "  London  Office  "  work  is  that  every  centre  in  the 
provinces  is  gathering  from  the  flux  of  metropolitan  life 
not  only  the  general  news  of  the  day,  but  all  that  par- 
ticularly concerns  itself. 

In  connection  with  "London  Correspondence"  mention 
must  be  made  of  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  art  of 
the  London  Letter.  This  was  Edward  Spender,  founder 
of  the  Western  Morning  News,  who,  resident  in  London, 
acted  as  his  own  correspondent.  The  care  and  delibera- 
tion with  which  he  prepared  his  letter  gave  it  a  new 
usefulness  in  journalism,  and  placed  his  paper  in  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  advantage.  Spender  was  one  of  the 
first  to  show  that  the  provincial  journal  could  be  as  well 
informed  and  as  well  to  the  front  as  any  metropolitan 
organ,  and  there  were  occasions  on  which  he  even  beat 
the  London  Press. 
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THE   EDITOR— PAST  AND   PRESENT 

IN  the  editorial  world  no  less  than  in  the  newspaper  itself 
the  past  generation  has  seen  revolutionary  changes.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  writer  upon 
journalistic  life,  in  describing  the  editor,  showed  him 
sitting  in  his  own  apartment,  with  a  heap  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  leading  articles  in  manuscript  or  proof,  letters 
—private  and  for  publication — heaped  before  him  for 
consideration.  These  were  the  days  when  one  man  could 
hold  practically  all  the  strings.  At  the  present  time  the 
work  has  become  so  vast  that  while  there  is  still  a  nominal 
editor  to  every  great  paper,  the  office  has  practically  been 
put  into  commission  by  the  necessary  subdivision  of 
labour.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  editor-in-chief,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  indistinguishable  from  the  financial 
manager,  we  have  the  literary  editor,  the  sporting  editor, 
the  city  editor,  each  exercising  an  almost  independent 
sway  over  his  own  department.  They  are  all  amenable 
to  the  will  of  the  editor-in-chief,  whether  he  be  represented 
by  a  single  individual,  a  financial  manager,  an  advertise- 
ment manager,  or  the  proprietor  himself.  But  his  veto 
hardly  lightens  the  responsibility  of  the  departmental 
editors. 

In  this  age  of  specialism  no  man  can  be  omniscient, 
and  the  editor-in-chief  can  be  only  a  controlling  general 
force,  not  a  check  upon  minute  particulars.  That  must 
be  left  to  the  editors  of  departments,  and  gross  failure  on 
their  part  can  have  only  one  consequence — dismissal. 
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The  editor  as  man  of  letters  or  even  as  a  writing-machine 
has  almost  passed  away.  First  and  foremost  he  must  be 
a  thinking-machine,  a  begetter  of  ideas,  an  inspirer  and 
leader  of  men.  His  aim  is  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
to  know  where  to  put  his  finger  on  the  right  man  or  men 
to  do  it.  This  newer  conception  has  thrown  the  value  of 
the  mere  writing  craft  into  ironical  relief,  and  has  greatly 
altered  the  value  of  the  mere  scribe's  work.  A  great  and 
successful  editor  whose  fertile  brain  keeps  his  paper  vital 
might  conceivably  be  a  man  who  could  not  put  together 
half  a  dozen  sentences  in  English  that  would  pass  the 
printer's  reader,  but  he  would  not  therefore  be  the  less  fit 
for  his  work.  The  admirable  stylist  who  carries  out  his 
chief's  instructions,  giving  finish  and  polish  to  the  crude 
conception  communicated  to  him  by  the  editor,  is  really  a 
far  less  valuable  consideration  in  the  modern  newspaper 
world  than  the  public  would  be  ready  to  suppose. 

It  is  an  irony  of  circumstance  that  has  brought  the 
practical  man  to  the  front  in  every  department  of  life. 
It  is  not  usual  that  the  cultivated  writer  possesses  the 
dynamic  quality  which  alone  makes  for  success  to-day  in  the 
conduct  of  a  newspaper.  To  the  so-called  literary  editor 
alone,  who  takes  charge  of  the  book-reviewing  and  the 
articles  of  general  interest,  are  literary  qualifications  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  essential.  Your  eloquent 
scribe  is  a  cheaper  article  in  the  journalistic  market 
because  he  is  far  more  easily  replaced  than  the  man  of 
action.  The  public's  idea  of  an  editor  as  a  long-suffering 
literary  gentleman  who  is  something  of  an  artist  ought 
now  to  be  finally  exploded.  Equally  erroneous  is  the 
comic-paper  idea  of  a  long-haired,  careworn  person  in 
shirt-sleeves,  wielding  a  paste-pot  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  modern  journalist  is  very  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'He  is  an  ordinary,  though  perhaps  exceptionally  acute, 
man  of  business,  doing  the  daily  work  of  a  business  man. 
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He  trades  in  words,  just  as  other  men  trade  in  dry  or  soft 
goods.  He  regards  himself  entirely  in  a  business  light, 
and  he  would  be  the  last  to  assume  the  halo  of  literary 
glory  with  which  a  section  of  the  public  is  apt  to  invest 
him. 

These  remarks,  however,  must  not  go  unqualified,  and 
must  be  taken  to  apply  only  to  those  houses  where  the 
commercial  idea  overrides  all  others.  There  is  still, 
happily,  a  very  large  number  of  journals,  and  these  the 
most  weighty  and  important,  where  literary  qualifications 
of  the  finest  kind  are  essential  for  the  editor-in-chief,  and 
not  literary  qualifications  alone.  The  ideal  editor  of  a 
morning  or  an  evening  paper  must  combine  in  himself  not 
only  the  qualities  of  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  but  those 
of  a  far-seeing  politician.  He  must  be  in  touch  with 
everything ;  more  and  more  it  has  become  essential  that 
he  must  be  a  Society  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Delane's  discovery  of  the  value  of  social  prestige  has  been 
tremendously  extended  in  the  present  day  when  not 
politics  alone,  but  every  topic  that  interests  or  agitates 
mankind  or  womankind  finds  expression,  comment,  cor- 
rection and  guidance  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper. 
The  political  and  social  world  extends  to  the  accom- 
plished editor  a  welcome  such  as  he  has  never  had  in  any 
previous  age.  In  the  thirties,  that  shrewdest  of  woman 
politicians,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  being  asked  by  a 
newspaper  man  whether  he  could  not  be  of  service  to 
her  during  a  crisis,  was  politely  told  :  "  Thank  you,  we 
can  do  very  well  without  the  Press."  And  at  a  somewhat 
later  day,  suspicion  of  the  mere  journalist  was  still  very 
much  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the  grande  dame.  Meredith's 
Lady  Midhurst  was  just  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the 
eminent  editor  who  was  presented  to  her  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  and  a  wholly  endurable  person.  With 
a  little  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  her  friend  who  made  the 
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presentation  had  smoothed  the  way  beforehand,  telling 
her  the  editor  was  quite  as  the  men  of  her  class  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  that  he  even  had  a  mild  penchant 
for  fox-hunting. 

But  even  in  the  Duchesse  de  Dino's  time  there  were 
Society  women  who  did  not  assume  the  exclusive  attitude 
of  the  niece  of  Talleyrand.  Lady  Jersey  was  more  than 
suspected  of  even  contributing  to  the  Press  with  her  own 
hand,  and  Lady  Molesworth  held  the  Times  in  sufficient 
esteem  to  decide  that  the  breach  between  Delane  and 
Palmerston  should  be  healed  by  social  amenities.  She 
accordingly  brought  them  together  at  her  own  dinner- 
table.  Palmerston  had,  in  the  time  of  Delane's  prede- 
cessor Barnes,  taken  umbrage  at  the  Times  for  calling  him 
"  that  juvenile  old  Whig,  nicknamed  Cupid  " — a  nick- 
name commemorated  in  a  famous  cartoon  of  the  day, 
"  Cupid  in  the  Park,"  which  may  still  be  seen  occasionally 
in  the  printsellers'  windows.  In  the  present  day  a  great 
editor  is  quite  as  much  a  figure  in  Society  as  Delane 
ever  was. 

The  higher  walks  of  journalism  have  always  offered  a 
career  to  the  University  man,  but  the  great  and  distin- 
guished body  of  men  drawn  from  the  academic  world  to 
the  Press  during  the  last  generation  was  certainly  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  Jowett.  When  the  famous 
Master  said  that  "the  world  would  one  day  be  governed 
by  Balliol  men,"  he  foresaw  that  many  of  his  pupils  would 
find  their  way  into  official  and  political  life  through  the 
door  of  journalism,  and  he  did  everything  to  encourage 
them  to  take  that  road.  Lord  Milner  was  for  a  time  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  did  newspaper 
work,  and  Lord  Curzon,  if  he  was  never  actually  a 
journalist  by  profession,  has  nevertheless  used  his  pen 
with  effect,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
career.  There  is,  however,  one  instance  in  which  Jowett, 
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for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his  own,  held  back  a  very 
brilliant  pupil  from  accepting  the  editorship  of  the  Times. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  been  an  irreparable  loss 
both  to  the  leading  journal  and  to  the  candidate  himself. 
He  has  become  eminent  as  a  historian  and  as  a  socio- 
logical writer,  but  his  gift  was  certainly  one  that  would 
have  made  a  remarkable  impression  upon  modern  journal- 
ism, and  would  have  lifted  the  Times  above  its  tradition  of 
ponderosity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  lost 
'nothing  in  prestige.  Jowett,  as  Mr.  Escott  points  out, 
was  largely  instrumental  in  forming  in  his  pupils  that 
brief  and  condensed  style  which  now  pervades  the  newer 
journalism.  His  great  advice  was,  "  Don't  give  your 
essays  a  porch  " — a  phrase  of  which  no  one  has  troubled 
to  point  out  the  origin.  It  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  Olympian  Ode  of  Pindar,  where  the 
poet,  preluding  his  hymn  in  honour  of  Agesias,  winner  of 
the  mule  chariot  race,  begins  : 

"  Golden  the  pillars  we  raise, 
Porch  to  our  palace  of  Praise, 
Far  seen,  holding  the  gaze." 

Ornamental  embroidery  was  anathema  to  Jowett.  The 
point  had  to  be  seized  at  once,  and  expressed  tersely 
without  padding.  The  great  Master  was  no  doubt  too 
much  a  foe  to  sentiment,  and  to  the  picturesque;  an 
unfortunate  result  of  his  rigour  is  seen  in  the  style  of 
latter-day  Oxford  historians,  who  have  become  morbidly 
afraid  of  anything  even  remotely  resembling  the  "purple 
patch"  of  Macaulay.  The  result  is  a  dryness  which 
makes  the  most  valuable  of  recent  historical  studies  attrac- 
tive only  to  the  most  serious  student,  who  is  concerned 
with  the  fact  and  nothing  but  the  fact.  In  the  leader- 
writing  of  the  day,  however,  there  is  a  just  compromise 
between  the  two  measures,  and  we  may  take  it  that  the 
best  newspaper-writing  is,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more 
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popular  and  unrestrained  than  the  general  level  of  Parlia- 
mentary speaking,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, is  severely  unadorned. 

In  the  weekly  reviews,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  daily  Press,  the  academic  touch  is  manifest  and  para- 
mount ;  but  this  is  no  new  tradition,  for  from  the  first  the 
style  and  tone  of  these  Reviews  has  been  more  distinctly 
the  expression  of  academic  minds,  and  the  appeal  of 
these  papers  is  in  the  first  instance  to  the  so-called 
educated  classes.  To  quote  Mr.  Escott  once  more : 
"  Never  certainly  was  higher  intellectual  qualification  and 
better  social  antecedents  possessed  by  newspaper  writers 
of  every  kind  than  they  are  to-day." 

There  is  a  curious  paradox  underlying  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  journalist's  relation  to  his  public,  and  of  his 
influence  upon  it.  Although  he  is  popularly  said  to  guide 
public  opinion,  and  even  to  form  it,  this  is  at  the  best  only 
half  a  truth.  The  view  of  the  newspaper  is  really  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  men  are  thinking  at  the  moment.  The  plain 
man,  however,  thinks  a  great  deal  more  than  he  can 
express.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  and  he  cannot  discover 
the  reasons  for  his  opinions,  or,  more  accurately,  he  cannot 
express  his  reasons  in  a  philosophic  way.  This  is  what 
the  "  able  editor  "  has  to  do  for  him,  and  the  moment  he 
sees  it  in  print,  he  hits  the  sheet  with  his  hand,  and 
exclaims  to  his  neighbour  in  the  railway  carriage  :  "  That's 
exactly  what  I've  been  thinking  all  along."  At  the  same 
time,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  philosophic  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the  editor,  and  that 
he  himself  would  never  have  arrived  at  it  without  the  help 
of  his  newspaper.  He  is  mildly  flattered  that  the  eminent 
wielder  of  editorial  thunder  should  have  said  so  well  what 
he  himself  is  thinking,  and  at  the  back  of  his  mind  there 
is  a  dim  idea  that  that  is  precisely  what  the  editor  is  there 
for.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  the  plain  man  pays  his  penny  in 
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order  to  receive,  for  he  who  expresses  our  own  opinions 
for  us  in  print  is  undeniably  an  able  and  an  acute  man, 
whereas  he  who  differs  from  us  is  an  egregious  ass. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  minority  of  men  who  like  to  read  a 
paper  which  takes  the  opposite  view  to  their  own,  but  that 
minority  would  never  sustain  any  single  journal.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  article  of  faith  with  the  earnest  non-philosophic 
politician  to  read  a  paper  on  his  own  side,  and  to  consider 
the  views,  and  even  the  news,  of  an  opponent  as  some- 
thing suspect.  "  Your  true  politician,"  said  Gladstone, 
"  must  be  one-eyed."  That  fine  flower  of  academic 
training — suspended  judgment — is  in  the  end  paralyzing 
to  all  conviction,  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ablest  newspaper  writers  are  men  not 
untainted  with  this  curious  bane.  It  makes  them  acute, 
however,  in  discovering  the  feeling  of  the  masses,  and 
they  become  advocates,  able  special  pleaders  who  can  with 
equal  versatility  maintain  the  worse  or  the  better  cause  at 
will.  To  the  plain  man  this  may  seem  a  deplorable  moral 
defect,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  The  barrister  does  not 
suffer  in  character  by  being  able  to  maintain  the  side  for 
which  he  is  briefed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  personal  con- 
viction. The  newspaper,  so  far  as  editorial  opinion  goes, 
remains  impersonal,  and  the  private  convictions  of  the 
special  pleader  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Where 
personal  opinion  is  published,  it  is  nowadays  invariably 
signed,  and  the  cause  of  honesty  is  thereby  served. 

But  personal  or  impersonal,  the  opinions  that  appear  in 
print  have  at  the  best  but  little  formative  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  Until  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  public  move- 
ment, no  amount  of  so-called  guidance  in  the  Press  will 
effect  anything.  From  this  category  we  except  "  sen- 
sational booms,"  such  as  the  sledge-hammer  persuasion 
which  with  a  series  of  swift  strokes  suddenly  sets  the 
public  eating  Ensign  Bread,  or  adoring  the  potato  blossom. 
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These  movements  are  interesting  at  the  moment,  but 
they  are  mere  ripples  of  sensation,  and  have  no  fixed 
place  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation.  Society,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  conceived  it,  is  an  organism  working  by 
its  own  processes  towards  a  destined  end.  These  are 
beyond  adventitious  human  control.  Some  movements 
are  essential  to  the  corporate  life,  others  which  may  for 
the  moment  seem  relatively  important  are  mere  accidents. 
In  the  essentials  the  public  mind  must  work  its  own  slow 
way,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  wise  and  well-equipped 
chronicler  to  catch  what  glimpses  he  may  of  that  progress, 
and  to  record  it  with  reflections,  wise  or  less  wise,  accord- 
ing to  his  gifts  and  insight.  But  when  the  last  word 
is  said,  his  words  remain  a  reflection  rather  than  a  point 
of  self-radiating  light. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  of  modern  journalism 
that  these  remarks  are  made.  The  Press,  in  good  and 
honest  hands,  has  a  great  and  invaluable  work  to  do  for 
the  nation,  but  our  purpose  was,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  arrive,  as  far  as  might  be,  at  first  principles,  and  to  set 
them  down  impartially. 

The  great  service  of  the  Press  is  that  it  promotes  free 
discussion — above  all,  that  it  disseminates  information ; 
and  implicitly,  while  no  jot  of  influence  is  disclaimed,  the 
journalist  of  the  present  day  confesses  that  his  first 
function  is  not  comment.  We  have  heard  a  hard-headed 
Scot  sum  the  position  up  in  the  words,  "  Give  us  your 
news,  not  your  opinions  ;  we  can  form  our  opinions  for 
ourselves,  if  you  will  tell  us  accurately  what  is  happening." 
And  in  like  manner  a  compatriot  of  that  speaker,  a  famous 
mathematical  coach,  celebrated  for  his  wide  outlook  on  life 
and  his  shrewd  wisdom,  once  said  to  the  writer  in  a  public 
news-room,  "  I  find  nowadays  that  those  who  read  leading 
articles  are  either  the  very  old  or  the  very  young."  It  is 
to  a  public  feeling  such  as  is  represented  by  these  words 
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that  is  due  the  modern  curtailment  of  the  merely  opiniona- 
tive  part  of  newspapers,  or  perhaps  its  transference  to 
columns  where  experts  write  under  their  own  names. 

The  new  journalism  under  Mr.  Stead  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  introduced  what  is  known  as  the  "  personal  note." 
That  has  seen  many  developments  and  modifications. 
It  began  with  the  interview  and  the  personal  paragraph. 
It  remains  in  its  fullest  expression  chiefly  in  the  signed 
authoritative  article.  In  the  introduction  of  the  personal 
note  is  a  Nemesis :  insidiously,  implicitly,  it  exposed  the 
impersonality  of  the  newspaper  qua  newspaper.  The 
impersonal  view  was  seen  to  be  relatively  impotent,  hence 
the  change  that  has  made  the  daily  Press  an  open  and 
avowed  reflection  of  the  passing  hour  and  the  passing 
thought  more  than  an  attempt  to  impress  impersonal 
thought  upon  the  masses. 

And  here  the  flattery  is  even  more  subtle  than  it  was 
under  the  old  regime.  The  man  in  the  street  is  delighted 
to  find  his  own  thought  shared — he  may  possibly  think 
followed — by  the  authority  who  signs  the  article.  He  feels 
that  he  is  one,  not  with  the  obscure  scribe  who  receives 
his  daily  penny,  but  with  the  leaders  of  the  hour.  The 
result,  we  venture  to  think,  is  even  more  beneficial  than 
it  was  under  the  older  regime,  for  it  is  a  stimulus  to 
independence.  The  man  "  who  took  his  politics  from  his 
paper"  is  roused  by  the  personality  of  the  writer  to 
agreement  or  disagreement,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
feels  that  he  is  addressed  not  by  a  machine,  but  by  a 
living  voice,  and  the  gain  to  intelligence  is  manifest.  The 
old  system,  it  must  be  confessed,  made  somewhat  for 
mental  flabbiness,  and  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs 
of  the  present  day  that  men  have  awakened  to  the  claims 
of  the  individual — for  Society,  after  all,  is  composed  of 
individuals — and  the  greatj  sociological  problem  of  the 
future  is  the  right  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  to  the  claims  of  the  body  corporate.  Between 
these  two,  the  newspaper,  as  Dickens  pointed  out  in  his 
manifesto  to  the  Daily  News,  is  an  invaluable  nexus. 

Once  more  the  situation  has  evolved  a  paradox.  The 
editor  himself  must  be  more  than  ever  before  a  man  of 
commanding  personality.  If  in  the  leading  article  his 
power  be  passing  away,  it  has  found  a  new  channel  in 
the  purely  news  portion  of  the  paper,  which,  while  re- 
maining strictly  a  record  of  facts,  can,  by  subtle  handling, 
lead  the  reader  insensibly  towards  a  formation  of  opinion. 
We  have  had  a  noteworthy  example  of  this  within  a  very 
recent  period.  A  very  strong  personality  in  modern 
journalism  has  used  the  "  scare-head  "  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  a  reflection  of  opinion.  By  him  the  methods 
of  the  newer  journalism — the  newest  journalism,  one 
should  say — were  adapted  with  a  free,  but  not  a  licentious 
hand.  Scare-heads  of  a  kind  that  a  certain  journal  had 
never  known  were  introduced  with  telling  effect,  but 
they  were  not  blatantly  offensive.  They  had  nothing  of 
esoteric  or  epigrammatic  cleverness,  but  they  gripped  the 
situation ;  they  were  germane  to  the  matter  following ; 
they  began  from  the  first  line  to  drive  home  the  point. 
On  that  presentation  the  editor  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  his  energy.  It  is  not  obviously  coloured  by 
opinion.  It  remains  a  statement  of  fact,  a  chronicle  of 
events,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  seeing  the 
man  behind  it  all.  It  is  the  most  curious,  and  probably 
the  most  impressive,  of  the  recent  developments  in 
journalistic  methods. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this  question  of  headings,  but  anyone  who  studies  the 
use,  for  example,  to  which  they  have  been  put  since 
Mr.  Garvin  took  charge  of  the  Pall  Mail,  will  see  that 
they  have  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  reflecting  the 
thought  of  the  Pall  Mall  public  in  a  way  that  is  decidedly 
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novel.  It  may  further  be  objected  that  it  is  straining  the 
point  to  see  in  them  a  direct  reflection  of  the  editor's 
commanding  personality,  for  those  who  know  the  ropes 
of  newspaper  offices  will  at  once  exclaim,  "  But,  surely, 
these  headings  are  the  work  of  the  sub-editor  !"  That 
may  very  well  be,  but  the  sub-editor  is,  after  all,  only  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  editor,  and  no  private  pranks  of  his 
could  possibly  go  through  without  the  full  sanction  of  his 
chief.  With  private  pranks,  indeed,  the  sub-editor  must 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do — that  is  to  say,  on  his  own 
account — but  one  of  his  chief  functions — in  fact,  his  most 
valuable  function — is  to  watch  with  a  tender  and  shepherd- 
ing eye  over  the  private  pranks  of  the  mere  contributor. 

The  editor  has  no  time  for  minute  detail,  and  the  vast 
mass  of  copy  of  every  description  that  pours  hourly  into 
a  newspaper  office  for  selection,  rejection,  emendation, 
and  final  presentation  to  the  public,  is  a  very  honeycomb 
of  pitfalls,  any  one  of  which  might  irretrievably  ruin  the 
paper.  Here  comes  in  that  wary  Cerberus,  the  sub- 
editor. Custom  has  made  his  work  easy  for  him.  If 
he  ever  dared  to  reflect  upon  the  dangers  that  beset  him, 
he  could  not  exist  for  a  moment,  but  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  copy  he  goes  with  a  steady  head  and  a  sure 
hand,  trimming,  eliminating,  fitting  to  a  proper  size,  and 
making  all  presentable.  He  it  is  who  watches  that  no 
insidious  libel  creeps  into  any  article.  He,  in  the  last 
instance,  if  the  "reader"  has  failed,  strikes  out  the  gro- 
tesque misprint  that  would  set  the  Stock  Exchange 
laughing,  and  possibly  for  a  day  might  push  up  the 
circulation  of  that  issue  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the 
paper.  The  cause  of  decency  and  order  must  be  ever 
before  his  eyes.  He  must  be  alive  to  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion, however  inadvertent,  that  would  confirm  pater- 
familias in  an  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  paper  for  the 
home. 
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More  than  this,  the  sub-editor  must  have  what  the 
Americans  call  a  keen  "  news  sense,"  although  this,  per- 
haps, is  more  properly  the  function  of  the  official  now 
known  as  the  "news  editor."  Of  grammar  and  style  the 
sub-editor  must  be  a  past  master;  he  must  watch  for 
the  hanging  participle,  which  is  probably  the  commonest 
blunder  of  the  hasty  or  inexperienced  writer.  He  must 
further  be  alive  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  latest 
question,  and  must  be  ready  at  the  last  moment  to  make 
the  little  alteration  that  may  save  an  article  from  being 
out  of  date.  He  must  have  a  great  memory,  knowing 
the  traditions  of  the  paper,  and  the  subjects  treated  for 
a  long  time  back,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  For  the 
errors  called  "  doublets  "  he  must  be  alert.  A  "  doublet  " 
is  the  accidental  repetition  of  the  same  statement  or  the 
same  piece  of  news  in  a  single  issue.  Nothing  galls  the 
sub-editor's  punctilious  soul  more  than  the  letting  through 
of  one  of  these  blunders.  We  remember  an  occasion — 
rare,  but  remarkable — when  such  an  error  had  occurred 
in  a  very  great  journal,  and  the  grief  with  which  an 
official  not  directly  responsible  for  the  slip  pointed  out 
his  paper's  shame,  It  was  only  a  trifling  item  of  news 
filling  up  a  corner,  but  it  appeared  twice ;  and,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  the  wording  of  both  paragraphs  was 
identical.  It  was  a  dull  day  for  that  official,  and  only 
the  conscientious  professional  mind  can  understand  how 
deep  was  the  humiliation  of  the  staff  over  those  luckless 
"  doublets,"  which  probably  not  one  man  in  10,000  had 
noticed.  The  incident,  however,  although  trivial  in  itself, 
affords  an  excellent  key  to  the  finest  sub-editorial  tem- 
perament and  conscience. 
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FROM    EDITOR  TO   PRINTER 

SOMETHING  has  already  been  said  about  the  passage  of 
the  written  material  to  the  Press,  but  the  actual  work 
of  the  composing-room  is  so  interesting  that  its  more 
intimate  details  are  worth  consideration.  The  composing- 
room  itself  is  a  large  and  well-lighted  apartment  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  foreman 
compositor,  who  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  intelligence  and  force  of  character.  He 
has  in  every  case  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  he  is  always 
worthy  of  his  marshal's  baton.  It  is  a  tradition  that  he 
is  the  terror  of  editors.  He  keeps  the  editorial  staff 
closely  up  to  the  mark,  watches  the  time-table  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  copy  is  sure 
to  be  met  with  protests  from  this  autocrat.  There  is  a 
legend  well  authenticated  that  at  a  crisis  one  of  these 
mighty  masters  came  down  to  the  editorial  sanctum,  and 
met  official  objections  with  the  remark :  "  For  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  editing  this  paper,  and  I  will  stand 
no  nonsense."  The  humble  wielder  of  editorial  thunder 
gave  in,  and  was  content  to  save  his  nominal  authority 
by  surrender. 

The  copy,  as  it  comes  upstairs  in  an  overwhelming 
stream,  is  entered  by  a  clerk,  then  the  foreman  seizes  it. 
In  a  few  seconds  his  practised  eye  has  estimated  the 
space  it  is  likely  to  occupy.  If  it  be  a  stock  dish,  to 
which  a  rigid  amount  of  space  is  allotted,  and  he  sees 
that  the  limit  has  been  exceeded — for  the  hurried  sub- 
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editor  may  sometimes  pardonably  fail  to  gauge  the  exact 
length  of  the  article — the  autocrat  immediately  sends  it 
downstairs  again  with  a  polite  message  requesting  that 
so  many  words  be  cut  out.  If,  however,  it  is  all  right, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  divide  it  into  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  "  takes  " — that  is  to  say,  he  cuts  up 
the  copy  into  short  lengths  with  his  formidable  scissors, 
numbers  them  with  his  blue  pencil,  writes  on  each 
"take"  the  name  of  the  compositor  who  is  to  handle 
it,  and  "sends  it  round  the  room."  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  dealing  with  the  old  method  of  hand- 
setting,  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  printing,  as  sails  and 
rigging  are  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  Navy.  This 
is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  composing-machines,  of 
which  something  has  already  been  said.  Hand-setting 
is,  however,  still  sufficiently  common  to  make  the 
description  typical  of  methods  not  yet  wholly  out  of  date. 

Each  compositor  stands  before  his  case,  a  tall  desk, 
on  which  are  two  shallow  trays — one  known  technically 
as  the  upper,  the  other  as  the  lower,  case.  These  cases 
are  subdivided  into  many  small  partitions,  in  which  the 
type  is  distributed  after  a  definite  system,  contrived  so 
that  the  more  common  letters  shall  be  nearest  to  the 
compositor's  hand.  The  upper  case  contains  capitals, 
the  lower  case  the  small  letters. 

Placing  his  copy  on  the  desk  before  him,  the  com- 
positor takes  his  stick  in  his  left  hand.  The  stick  is 
an  iron  frame  with  an  iron  gauge,  set  to  the  size  of 
the  column.  In  this  the  compositor  sets  his  type.  His 
work  is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  habit.  The  divisions 
of  the  case  have  no  index  letter  upon  them ;  the  com- 
positor must  know  his  letters,  and  this  is  the  first  thing 
that  the  young  apprentice  learns.  Instinctively  his  hand 
seeks  the  proper  division  from  which  he  lifts  the  type 
he  wants.  Gradually  his  stick  fills  up.  At  the  end  of 
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a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  it  is  full,  and  he  then  slides 
the  block  of  type  deftly  into  a  long  shallow  tray  called 
the  galley.  It  is  extraordinary  how  he  lifts  the  mass  of 
type  without  letting  any  letters  fall  out.  Gradually  the 
galley  fills  up;  the  compositor  finishes  his  take.  His 
colleagues  who  are  working  on  the  same  article  slide  their 
set  type  into  the  galley  in  the  proper  order,  and,  behold ! 
the  article  is  set. 

It  is  now  wedged  tightly  into  the  galley  with  wooden 
wedges,  and  one  of  the  composing-room  pressmen  carries 
it  to  a  hand-press  in  the  corner,  and  strikes  off  a  first 
proof.  This  proof  is  hurried  to  the  reading-room,  where 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reader,  a  highly  trained  expert, 
whose  knowledge  is  unsearchable,  and  who  prefers  to 
be  known  professionally  as  a  "  corrector  of  the  press." 
This  gentleman  has  at  hand  a  small  library  of  useful 
books  of  reference,  and  to  his  vigilance  and  acumen 
hurried  and  careless  writers  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
Only  the  gods  know  what  howlers  the  reader  has  saved 
from  publicity.  In  attendance  on  the  reader,  and  seated 
immediately  opposite  him,  is  his  reading-boy,  who  takes 
up  the  copy  which  has  come  down  with  the  proof.  In 
a  monotonous  and  dreary  sing-song,  without  apprecia- 
tion or  understanding  of  the  matter  before  him,  but 
attending  only  to  literal  accuracy,  the  boy  reads  the 
manuscript  to  his  superior,  who  follows  carefully  word 
by  word.  The  reader's  duty,  strictly  speaking,  is  only 
to  see  that  copy  is  followed,  and  no  more.  He  is 
responsible  for  spelling,  and  for  punctuation  according 
to  the  conventions  of  the  office,  for  in  punctuation,  as 
well  as  in  doubtful  proper  names,  such  as  Shakespere, 
every  office  has  its  own  fixed  rule.  More  than  this  is 
not  technically  expected  of  the  reader.  He  would  be 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  if  he  left  the  writer  entirely 
to  his  own  devices  as  regards  matters  of  fact  or  style; 
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but  the  correctors  of  the  Press,  who  form  a  corporate 
body,  take  a  very  high  view  of  their  profession.  They 
watch  jealously  over  blunders,  and  where  they  suspect 
one  they  make  on  the  margin  what  is  known  as  a  query. 

For  these  invaluable  services,  alas  !  they  receive 
nothing  more  than  the  gratitude  of  the  author.  Some 
hard  foreman  compositors,  who  believe  in  the  printer's 
maxim,  "  Follow  copy  through  a  brick  wall,"  are  inclined 
to  resent  what  they  call  the  reader's  officiousness.  The 
miserable  scribe  ought  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  own 
blunders  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  most 
enlightened  heads  of  composing-rooms  are  proud  that 
their  department  should  be  even  more  than  technically 
accurate.  When  the  reader  has  finished  marking  the 
proof  he  sends  it  upstairs  again  to  the  composing-room, 
where  his  corrections  are  attended  to.  Another  impres- 
sion is  now  taken  on  the  hand-press,  and  this  proof, 
known  as  the  "  first  revise,"  is  again  sent  back  to  the 
reader.  At  the  same  time  this  proof  is  submitted  to 
the  editorial  department.  If  the  article  is  by  an  outside 
contributor,  a  proof,  if  time  permits,  is  possibly  sub- 
mitted to  the  author,  but  in  daily  newspaper  work  this 
is  seldom  possible.  A  writer  who  is  anxious  about  his 
material  will  very  probably  call  at  the  office  to  read  his 
proof  if  the  matter  is  sufficiently  urgent.  The  reading- 
boy  goes  through  the  corrections  with  his  superior.  If 
all  have  been  properly  made,  the  proof  is  passed  as  clean. 

There  are,  however,  always  some  minor  corrections 
even  on  the  revise.  Then,  of  course,  the  composing-room 
has  still  to  reckon  with  editorial  alterations.  The  reader 
has  to  be  kept  fully  informed  of  these,  but  by  a  regular 
system  of  duplicate  proofs  and  filing  he  keeps  himself 
abreast  of  a  process  that  to  the  lay  mind  may  seem 
hopelessly  confusing,  and  even  chaotic.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  all  this  is  done  at  express  speed,  one 
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begins  to  realize  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  cavil  at  the 
occasional  blunders  of  the  daily  Press. 

Meanwhile  the  copy  for  the  issue  is  pouring  in  faster 
and  faster  from  the  foreman  compositor,  but  he  tackles 
it  all  with  a  cool  head.  For  the  sake  of  form,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  others,  he  may  growl  at  every 
additional  piece  of  copy  which  is  hurried  up  by  the  sub- 
editor. He  usually  protests  that  it  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  the  paper  will  not  get  to  press  to-night,  but,  all  the 
same,  he  is  quite  determined  that  it  will.  His  voice  rings 
through  the  room  at  intervals,  "  Push  on  with  correcting, 
gentlemen  " — it  should  be  noted  that  the  traditions  of 
courtesy  are  very  high  among  compositors.  They  must 
always  be  addressed  as  "  gentlemen,"  even  by  the  editorial 
department.  "  Push  on  with  correcting — sporting  notes, 
hurry  up  there !  Section  '  Q,'  Asquith's  speech  :  let's 
have  it  in  ten  minutes — not  more !  Look  here,  Lloyd 
George  has  all  gone  to  pie — send  that  round  the  room 
again  !"  and  so  on.  But  at  last  compositors,  readers,  and 
correctors,  have  done  their  work,  the  editorial  department 
has  pronounced  finally  upon  the  slip-proofs — that  is,  the 
proofs  in  column  form — and  the  sub-editor  has  indicated 
the  make-up  or  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  pages.  The 
compositors  then  proceed  to  lift  up  and  get  the  stuff  upon 
the  stone. 

The  stone  is  the  altar  of  the  disciples  of  Caxton ;  it  is 
a  huge  table  in  the  centre  of  the  composing-room  ;  its  top 
is  made  of  the  smoothest  slate,  and  it  is  perfectly  level 
throughout.  On  it  lie  the  frames  known  as  the  "  formes," 
each  "  forme  "  the  size  of  a  page  of  the  paper.  With  the 
sub-editor's  make-up  before  them,  the  men  lift  up  the  type 
from  the  galleys  and  fit  it  into  its  place.  This  often 
necessitates  cutting  off  sometimes  perhaps  a  few  lines  of 
additional  matter,  all  of  which  is  demanded  of  the  sub- 
editor at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  But  in  an  incredibly 
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short  space  of  time,  considering  the  heavy  nature  of  the 
work,  the  "  formes  "  are  wedged  up,  proved,  the  proofs 
passed  by  the  editor,  page-proofs  passed  by  the  editor,  last 
moment  corrections  made  amid  much  swearing,  and  the 
type  is  sent  to  the  foundry  ready  to  be  cast  in  stereotype 
cylinders,  ready  for  the  machine. 

The  compositors  are  a  close  body,  rigidly  preserving 
the  traditions  of  Caxton,  even  into  the  present  hurrying 
age ;  quaint  survivals  of  an  earlier  time  linger  in  the 
indentures  of  an  apprentice.  The  neophyte,  who  has  prob- 
ably served  for  a  time  as  a  reading-boy,  is  at  length 
advanced  to  the  full  dignity  of  an  apprentice.  For  the 
ceremony  of  indenture  he  is  brought,  usually  attended  by 
his  father,  into  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  In 
older  days  this  was  a  patriarchal  ceremony,  but  in  a  newer 
age  some  responsible  official  of  a  syndicate  represents  the 
head.  The  great  man  and  the  boy  mutually  covenant — 
the  master  to  teach  A.  B.  his  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
printing,  while  the  boy,  of  the  other  part,  covenants 
to  lead  a  sober,  righteous  and  godly  life  during  his 
seven  years  of  bondage,  to  shun  taverns  and  all  loose 
company. 

For  seven  years,  then,  the  boy  stands  at  the  case.  If 
he  is  sharp,  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  ask  questions, 
and  to  find  out  a  great  deal  that  he  is  not  definitely 
taught.  Boys  who  mean  to  rise  attend  Polytechnic 
classes,  study  the  history  of  their  art,  and  master  all  that 
is  to  be  known  about  typography.  Only  a  boy  who  is 
something  of  an  artist  can  make  his  mark  as  a  compositor. 
Understanding  of  what  M.  Lucien  Pissarro  calls  in  his 
beautiful  essay  the  "  harmony  of  the  printed  page  "  is  an 
innate  gift.  Set  two  compositors  to  the  same  piece  of 
work,  something  crucial,  as — say,  a  title-page — and  it  is 
astounding  how  different  will  be  the  result  of  the  two 
efforts.  The  man  with  the  printer's  eye  will  make  a  thing 
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that  is  a  delight ;  the  mediocrity  may  produce  a  passable 
job,  but  the  effect  will  be  dull  and  unpleasing.  Apprentices 
soon  divide  themselves  into  the  two  classes  :  some  are 
doomed  to  remain  for  ever  journeymen  of  more  or  less 
capacity,  others  are  born  masters. 

On  the  day  when  the  young  man's  seven  long  years  are 
out  a  curious  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  composing- 
room.  This  is  known  as  "  ringing  out  "  the  apprentice.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  compositors'  staff  gathers  round  the 
stone.  In  their  hands  are  pieces  of  metal,  old  sticks,  and 
other  implements  of  their  craft.  With  these  they  make 
the  greatest  din  imaginable  for  about  five  minutes  on  end. 
Thereafter  the  new  journeyman  is  carried  shoulder-high 
to  the  nearest  house  of  refreshment. 

Far  graver  are  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  compositor.  Every  composing-room  is 
organized  into  a  society  technically  known  as  the 
"chapel,"  so  called  probably  from  the  tradition,  now 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  that  Caxton  set  up  his  first  press 
in  one  of  the  chapels  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  in  a 
building  outside  the  Minster  precincts  that  English  print- 
ing really  began.  Meetings  at  the  "  chapel "  are  presided 
over  by  the  oldest  member  of  the  composing-room,  and 
his  official  title  is  the  "  Father  of  the  Chapel."  At  these 
meetings  the  men  discuss  questions  relating  to  their 
funds,  and  to  all  that  concerns  their  professional  interests. 
The  functions  of  the  "chapel"  are  distinct  from  trade- 
unionism,  the  growth  of  which  has,  during  recent  years, 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  foreman  com- 
positor, especially  in  the  handling  of  emergency  work. 
He  now  finds  himself  hampered  by  an  innumerable  series 
of  rules  and  regulations.  His  men  must  work  so  long  and 
rest  so  long.  These,  no  doubt,  are  excellent  rules  if  they 
allow  some  elasticity  in  application,  but  their  cast-iron 
framework  permits  of  no  exception. 
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In  the  old  days,  at  times  of  fearful  pressure,  the  head  of 
the  composing-room  could  command  willing  service  at 
extra  hours.  The  necessary  compensating  rest  would 
come  when  the  push  was  over;  but  now  he  has  to  face 
the  bogey  of  trade-unionism  at  every  turn.  When  he 
foresees  pressure  he  must  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  union 
officials  to  beg  that  of  their  grace  he  may  keep  his  men 
two  hours  longer  at  a  stretch  to-morrow  morning.  The 
gracious  officials  may  or  may  not  grant  permission,  and 
so,  as  is  inevitable  in  all  socialistic  organizations,  as  the 
author  of  "  Vox  Clamantis "  has  so  ably  shown,  one 
tyranny  is  replaced  by  another.  But  the  day  of  the  hand 
compositor  is  quickly  passing  away.  In  the  great  dailies, 
where  speed  is  the  first  essential,  hand  composition  has 
long  been  superseded  by  ingenious  machines  that  not  only 
set  but  cast  their  own  type. 

Machines  of  this  description,  however,  have  the  dis- 
advantage that  a  single  correction  in  an  individual  line 
means  the  complete  resetting  and  recasting  de  novo  of  that 
line ;  thus,  while  the  old  error  is  eliminated,  every  letter 
and  point  in  the  line  gives  an  opportunity  for  new  error. 
Another  system  now  rapidly  coming  into  vogue  casts  a 
fresh  separate  type  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  the  key, 
and  places  this  newly  made  letter  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  line.  The  types,  being  movable  may  therefore  be 
corrected  by  hand  on  the  old  system.  Between  the  speed 
attained  by  the  old  hand-setting  and  that  of  a  skilled 
operator  using  one  of  these  machines  there  is  no  com- 
parison. Expert  men  are  in  great  demand,  and  earn  an 
excellent  wage.  The  result  typographically  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  perfectly  adequate,  but  the  trained  eye 
can  always  detect  the  difference  between  machine-set  and 
hand-set.  The  construction  of  these  machines  is  interest- 
ing, but  too  minute  and  intricate  to  be  described  here. 
Those  who  wish  to  realize  what  these  mechanical  marvels 
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are  like  must  see  them  in  operation.  For  the  setting  of 
the  news  portion  of  a  paper  the  machine  is  now  practically 
universal. 

But  with  the  advertisements  it  is  a  different  matter. 
In  composing  these  aids  to  commerce  the  compositor 
must  use  his  individual  judgment.  Advertisement  work 
is  a  special  branch  of  composition,  requiring  special 
knowledge  and  a  gift  of  what  is  known  as  display.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  title-page  already  alluded  to,  two  composi- 
tors will  produce  the  most  extraordinarily  different  results 
with  the  same  copy  for  an  advertisement.  The  competent 
man  will  set  out  the  lines  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye 
cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  ;  the  incompetent  will  produce 
something  that  no  one  will  look  at  twice.  It  is  an  in- 
communicable gift,  to  which  Plato's  remark  about 
justice  might  very  well  be  applied.  "  But  perhaps," 
said  the  Philosopher,  "justice  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  taught."  So  it  is  with  the  last  refinements  of  the 
compositor's  art. 
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THE   MERE   MATERIAL 

REDUCED  to  its  ultimate  essentials,  the  material  part 
of  a  newspaper  is  simple  paper  and  ink.  The  paper  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  body ;  the  ink  conveys  in  written  symbols  the 
thought  of  the  journalist.  The  journalist's  individual 
opinion,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  merged  in  that  of 
the  newspaper  itself,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  living 
personality.  This  personality  is  made  known  by  means 
of  paper  and  ink.  The  newspaper  is  the  most  vital  of  all 
inanimate  things. 

The  demand  for  speedy  production  of  newspapers  had 
its  inevitable  consequence  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
In  the  early  days  of  newspaper-printing,  each  separate 
sheet  had  to  be  laid  upon  the  machine  by  the  press- 
minders;  but  when  printing  came  to  be  done  from 
stereotyped  plates  fixed  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  the 
feeding  of  separate  sheets  into  the  machine  was  seen  to 
involve  serious  loss  of  time.  Why  should  not  the  paper 
be  continuous?  Simultaneously  with  the  improvement 
of  the  printing  machine,  similar  improvements  had  been 
going  on  in  paper-making,  and  when  at  last  the  printing 
machine  called  aloud  to  be  fed  with  a  huge  continuous 
web  of  paper,  that  web  was  ready  for  it.  The  making  of 
paper  was  now  carried  out  upon  a  continuous  machine, 
which,  receiving  the  pulp  at  one  end,  turned  it  out  at 
the  other  as  finished,  dried,  and  calendered  paper. 

Popularly  described,  the  paper  machine  is  something 
like  a  long  loom,  on  which,  however,  there  are  no  shuttles. 
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At  the  far  end,  like  the  loom  it  turns  out  a  finished  web, 
but  the  material  so  produced  does  not  result  from  the 
interlacing  of  threads,  but  from  the  gradual  drying  of  a 
mass  of  pulp.  For  newspaper  work  the  paper  must 
necessarily  be  cheap,  and  the  finest  qualities  made  of 
rag  pulp  are  therefore  out  of  the  question.  The  Lloyds 
of  Lloyd's  News  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  were  the  first  to 
use  esparto  grass  in  the  making  of  paper,  but  this  has 
now  been  largely  superseded  by  wood-pulp.  The  most 
popular  journals  of  the  day  are  all  printed  on  wood-pulp 
paper,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  printing  machines 
has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  commercial 
enterprises  ever  instituted  in  connection  with  journalism 
and  as  an  auxiliary  thereto.  Of  this,  the  Newfoundland 
paper  industry,  inaugurated  by  the  house  of  Harmsworth, 
something  will  be  said  later. 

Assuming  that  we  have  got  our  pulp,  which  may  be 
made  not  only  of  wood,  but  of  the  repulped  waste  of 
old  newspapers  and  books,  we  shall  follow  it  through 
the  machine,  until  from  a  viscous  mass  it  emerges  a  fair 
white  sheet — not  of  the  finest  or  most  durable  paper, 
but  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The  pulp  is 
contained  in  a  vat,  and  is  constantly  stirred  by  a  cog- 
wheel. The  liquid  is  kept  steadily  flowing  on  to  a  con- 
tinuous wire  gauze  which  continually  revolves  upon 
rollers.  On  this  gauze  the  pulp  is  spread  evenly,  and  as 
the  sheet  travels  forward  superfluous  moisture  is  gradually 
drained  away.  This  thin  layer  of  pulp,  soon  to  be  paper, 
is  now  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  felt  which  travels  end- 
lessly, in  the  same  manner  as  the  gauze.  The  paper  is 
still  very  tender,  and  the  catching  up  and  transference 
from  gauze  to  felt  is  a  most  delicate  matter.  The 
passage  is  effected  by  two  rollers  which  are  called  the 
first  press-roll,  and  these  are  sometimes  filled  with  steam, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  paper.  It  then 
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passes  to  the  drying-cylinders  proper  and  to  the  smooth- 
ing rolls,  which  last  remove  the  mark  of  the  wire  gauze 
and  the  felt  which  is  still  visible  on  the  paper. 

The  next  process  is  known  as  "  calendering."  This  is 
the  passing  of  the  paper  over  polished  rollers  of  hard  cast- 
iron,  so  as  to  give  it  finish  and  smoothness.  In  the 
cheaper  newspaper  paper  the  calendering  is  not  carried 
to  any  great  perfection,  for  the  surface,  even  of  the 
best  cheap  forms,  does  not  require  to  be  highly  finished. 
At  this  point  fine  printing  papers  are  now  sized,  but  news- 
paper paper  has  its  size  mixed  in  the  pulp.  After  the 
calender  the  web  of  finished  paper  is  rolled  upon  a 
cylinder  to  any  convenient  length.  Rolls  of  paper 
measuring  five  miles  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  for 
exhibition  purposes  the  length  has  been  as  much  as 
fourteen  miles.  These  huge  rolls  of  paper  are  probably 
better  known  to  the  man  in  the  street  than  any  other 
detail  of  newspaper  production.  Every  day  huge  loads 
of  paper  webs  are  to  be  seen  passing  through  our 
thoroughfares  on  their  way  to  feed  the  insatiable  press. 
Modern  advertising  enterprise  uses  them  as  a  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  journal  which  the  paper  is  to 
serve  to-morrow,  for  across  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  is 
usually  pasted  a  huge  placard,  printed  very  often  in 
red,  and  giving  in  gigantic  letters  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  the  webs  are  destined.  The  speed  of  the 
paper  machine  is  extraordinary.  The  web  moves  often 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  whole  operation,  which  includes  spreading 
the  pulp,  couching,  drying,  and  calendering,  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  finished  paper  is  delivered  at  the  other 
end  of  the  machine.  A  machine  producing  a  web  fifty-four 
inches  wide  can  turn  out  four  miles  a  day,  and  with  some 
of  the  later  machines  this  feat  is  somewhat  exceeded. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Lloyds  as  the  pioneers 
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in  the  use  of  esparto  grass  in  paper-making.  The  use  of 
wood-pulp  was  first  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Harmsworths, 
and  in  order  that  the  firm  might  produce  its  own  paper, 
and  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  demands  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  two  thousand  square  miles  of  timber  land  were 
rented  in  Newfoundland  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease. 
The  tenants  enjoy  certain  privileges,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  interests  of  the  Newfoundlanders  are  safe- 
guarded. The  first  machines  set  up  were  to  be  free 
of  duty,  and  the  firm  have  the  power  to  acquire,  com- 
pulsorily  if  necessary,  such  land  as  they  may  need  for 
opening  their  way  to  the  sea  or  for  securing  internal 
communication.  They  are  also  exempt  from  municipal 
taxation,  but  they  must  not  cut  down  trees  to  excess, 
nor  must  they  engage  in  wholesale  export  of  Newfound- 
land timber.  All  the  wood  cut  down  must  be  made 
into  paper  or  pulp  before  it  leaves  the  island,  and  a 
yearly  return  of  trees  felled  must  be  made  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  a  return  of  the  amount  of  paper 
or  pulp  produced.  The  people  of  Newfoundland  are, 
in  fact,  in  co-operative  partnership  with  the  enterprise, 
to  the  service  of  which  they  have  suffered  a  great  part 
of  their  forest  land  to  be  devoted.  Very  few  of  the 
hurrying  crowds  who  seize  their  Daily  Mail  in  the 
morning,  as  they  rush  to  the  train  or  the  tram,  realize 
that  they  are  buying,  in  another  form,  the  trees  that 
once  waved  in  a  North  American  forest.  Every  day 
the  axe  and  the  sawmill  send  their  regular  quota  of  pine- 
trees  to  be  ground  into  pulp  that  will,  a  few  weeks  later, 
form  the  medium  for  conveying  to  the  public  that  strange 
collection  of  symbols  known  as  a  daily  newspaper. 

So  much  for  the  paper.  The  ink  is  not,  of  course,  like 
ordinary  ink.  It  could  not  be  liquid,  but  is  an  oily 
viscous  compound  which  can  be  spread  evenly  on  the 
inking-tables  of  the  machine,  and  transferred  with  perfect 
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uniformity  of  distribution  to  the  inking-rollers.  It  must 
also  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  detach  itself  easily  from  the 
type,  and  adhere  uniformly  to  the  paper,  and  it  must  dry 
quickly.  As  with  paper,  so  with  ink  for  newspapers — 
cheapness  is  essential.  It  is  made  from  common  oils, 
such  as  paraffin,  with  an  admixture  of  resin.  The  pig- 
ment is  ordinary  lamp-black.  The  finer  inks  for  book- 
work  and  lithographic  printing  are  made  to  dry  almost 
immediately  after  the  operation  of  printing,  and  for  this 
they  must  be  mixed  with  the  finer  drying  oils.  These 
finer  inks  are,  of  course,  a  necessity  where  illustrations  are 
used,  but  even  the  ordinary  printing  ink  is  nowadays 
being  made  to  give  wonderfully  satisfactory  results  even 
in  newspaper  pictures.  It  is  true  that  the  somewhat 
unintelligible  blur  that  sometimes  appears  in  the  cheaper 
illustrated  daily  has  moved  wits  to  parody  this  elaborately 
described  chaos.  But  these  apparent  failures  are  only 
stages  on  the  road.  To  the  expert  eye  the  improvement 
in  this  form  of  printing  is  consistent,  and  the  processes 
at  work  are  making,  if  not  for  a  result  artistically  pleasing, 
at  least  for  something  that  shall  be  definite  and  intelli- 
gible. 

Having  got  our  paper  and  ink,  we  must  now,  in  order  to 
produce  a  newspaper,  have  the  machine  that  has  given  its 
name  to  the  press,  without  entering  minutely  into  the 
history  of  printing.  It  may  be  merely  mentioned  that 
while  the  earliest  date  of  printing  as  a  definite  art  may 
be  taken  as  1441,  we  have  to  wait  until  1507  before  we 
find  any  actual  representation  of  the  printing  machine 
itself.  The  early  form  which  has  been  most  curiously 
persistent  differed  little  from  that  of  the  ancient  wine- 
press. Its  principal  feature  is  a  flat  board  which  could 
be  pressed  down  on  a  forme  of  type  laid  on  a  hard  flat 
surface  parallel  to  it ;  the  forme  of  type  lay  in  a  shallow 
box,  sliding  upon  rollers,  beneath  the  machinery  that  was 
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to  give  the  impression.  This  box  had  a  hinged  lid,  on  the 
inside  of  which  was  placed  a  paper  that  was  to  receive  the 
impression.  The  screw  was  worked  by  a  horizontal  wooden 
lever.  Later  the  machinery  for  giving  the  impression 
was  so  contrived  that  one  pull  of  the  lever  exerted  a 
uniform  and  adequate  pressure  upon  all  parts  of  the  forme 
at  a  given  moment.  This  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  unaided  screw,  the  pressure  of  which  was  determined 
merely  by  the  judgment  of  the  workmen.  The  improve- 
ment of  this  early  press  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Much  of  its  perfection  is  due  to 
Blaeu  of  Amsterdam. 

Of  the  same  form,  but  made  in  metal,  was  Lord  Stan- 
hope's press,  which  dates  from  1800.  In  this  machine  the 
lever  was  further  improved,  and  at  the  moment  of  impres- 
sion the  greatest  force  was  exerted.  When  the  lever  was 
released  the  platen,  or  impressing  part  of  the  machine, 
was  immediately  raised,  and  the  forme  could  be  slid  out 
without  any  laborious  unscrewing.  The  gain  in  speed 
was  very  considerable,  and  pressmen  were  able  to  make 
about  two  hundred  copies  an  hour.  These  old-fashioned 
presses,  constructed  in  iron,  are  still  in  use  in  every  com- 
posing-room for  the  taking  of  proofs.  Other  inventors 
were  Clymer,  an  American,  who  in  the  Columbian  press  dis- 
carded the  screw  and  substituted  a  combination  of  levers. 
On  the  same  line  was  Cope's  Albion  press,  brought  out 
about  1823.  These  presses  brought  the  rate  of  striking 
up  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  per  hour. 

But  the  hand-press,  excellent  as  it  was,  could  not 
supply  the  increased  demands  of  the  times.  The  print- 
ing press  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  printing  machine. 
One  of  the  earliest  practical  ideas  for  quick  mechanical 
printing  was  that  of  William  Nicholson  of  London,  who 
in  1790  took  out  a  patent  for  a  contrivance  which  in  its 
general  mechanism  is  the  forerunner  of  all  subsequent 
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printing  machines.  Even  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
efficient  machines  of  the  present  day  one  can  still  trace 
the  influence  of  Nicholson's  device.  Instead  of  printing 
on  the  flat,  as  it  is  called,  Nicholson  proposed  to  fix  the 
formes  stereotyped  upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
This  revolving  type  was  to  be  inked  by  a  roller  pressed 
against  it,  and  receiving  its  supply  of  ink  from  a  series  of 
smaller  rollers.  Against  the  inked  type  revolved  another 
cylinder  covered  with  felt.  Between  the  type  cylinder 
and  the  felt  cylinder  the  paper  was  to  pass,  in  order 
to  receive  the  impression.  Nicholson  never  actually 
constructed  his  machine,  but  he  at  least  saw  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  The  first  machine  was  that  of  Frederick 
Konig,  who  tried  first  to  make  the  old  hand-press  auto- 
matic. Very  soon  he  saw  that  he  could  not  accelerate 
flat  printing,  so  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  cylinder 
machine.  He  did  not  follow  Nicholson  in  fixing  stereo- 
typed plates  upon  his  cylinder.  He  still  kept  to  the  idea 
of  flat  printing,  in  so  far  as  the  bed  of  his  machine  carrying 
the  formes  was  made  to  move  rhythmically  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  cylinder,  which,  carrying  the  paper  in  single 
sheets  at  a  time,  brought  it  accurately  against  the  type 
for  impression. 

We  shall  see  later  how  Mr.  John  Walter  enabled 
Konig  to  perfect  his  invention,  and  finally  adopted  it  for 
the  printing  of  the  Times.  Before  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  passed,  Edward  Cowper  had  pro- 
duced an  improved  inking  apparatus,  which  he  fitted  to 
Konig's  machine.  Other  attempts  of  that  period  were 
those  of  Bacon  and  Donkin,  who  tried  to  use  a  prism 
instead  of  a  cylinder.  Then  came  a  revolutionary  inven- 
tion— the  idea  of  printing,  not  from  the  type  itself,  but 
from  a  stereotyped  cast  bent  upon  the  cylinder  of  the 
machine.  Already  the  idea  of  having  the  type  on  the 
main  cylinder  had,  as  we  have  seen,  occurred  to  Nichol- 
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son,  but  without  stereotyping  it  presented  insuperable 
difficulties.  Rowland  Hill,  it  is  true,  had  proposed  to  get 
over  the  trouble  by  using  tapering  types,  but  this  method 
would  have  defeated  its  own  end,  for  such  type  could  not 
possibly  be  wedged  tightly  into  a  forme,  and  would  have 
been  continually  falling  off.  Cowper's  idea  of  casting  a 
stereo-plate  was  first  applied  to  a  machine  for  printing 
wall-paper,  but  its  practicability  for  newspaper-printing 
was  ultimately  recognized. 

The  first  great  advance  in  the  adaptation  of  the  type 
cylinder  was  that  of  Applegarth,  whose  machine  was 
adopted  by  the  Times  in  1848.  The  type-cylinder  of 
Applegarth's  machine  was  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Around  it  were  eight  other  cylinders,  which  carried  the 
sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed.  These  were  fed  on  to 
the  cylinders  from  horizontal  tables,  and  at  the  moment 
of  impression  the  sheet  was  running  down  vertically. 
The  next  great  advance  was  that  of  Hoe,  an  American 
inventor,  whose  machine  was  adopted  by  Walter  in  1857. 
Every  cylinder  of  Applegarth's  machine  had  required  its 
own  feeder.  Stoppages  were  frequent,  much  paper  was 
wasted,  and  the  machine  was  very  costly  to  work.  The 
same  objections,  to  a  great  extent,  applied  to  Hoe's 
machine,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  began  to  look 
for  an  ideal  contrivance  that  would  print  both  sides  of  the 
paper  at  once,  would  carry  a  continual  web  of  paper  for- 
ward from  start  to  finish  of  the  operation,  and  would, 
after  printing,  cut,  fold,  and  deliver  the  finished  newspaper. 
In  1866  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Calverley,  of  the  Timest 
perfected  the  "  Walpole "  machine,  which  fulfilled  all 
these  conditions,  required  the  attention  of  only  two 
boys  and  a  man,  and  printed  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
copies  per  hour.  The  Walter  press  became  the  pattern 
for  the  time  of  all  newspaper  printing  machines. 

Among  American  makers  Hoe  still  holds  the  field,  and 
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has  brought  his  machine  to  extraordinary  speed  and  per- 
fection. Forty-eight  thousand  copies  per  hour  is  no  very 
remarkable  average  for  a  Hoe  machine.  Cutting,  pasting, 
folding,  and  all  necessary  finishing  operations,  are  done  by 
this  machine  and  its  attachments.  Eight  stereotyped 
plates  can  be  moulded,  cast,  and  finished  ready  for  the 
machine  in  eight  minutes.  The  printing  machine  has 
perhaps  obtained  its  ultimate  speed  and  perfection  as  far 
as  daily  newspaper  work  is  concerned,  but  in  the  printing 
of  illustrated  papers  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and 
the  advances  made  in  recent  years  promise  an  extra- 
ordinary efficiency  in  the  future  as  far  as  this  department 
is  concerned.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  intaglio  method, 
of  which  the  secret  is  carefully  guarded.  This  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
with  admirable  success,  and  other  leading  illustrated 
papers  have  followed  suit. 
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THE   BUSINESS   SIDE   OF  THE    PAPER 

IT  is  a  first  consideration  for  every  newspaper  that  it 
shall  be  placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  No  matter 
how  skilful  and  talented  the  editor  or  how  brilliant  his 
staff,  if  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  not  rigidly 
looked  after,  the  cleverest  paper  will  very  soon  cease  to 
exist.  Consequently  a  large  portion  of  the  success  of 
any  journal  depends  upon  the  business  manager,  and  he 
in  his  turn  is  largely  dependent  upon  what  is  brought 
into  his  coffers  by  another  most  important  official,  the 
advertisement  manager.  Naturally,  these  two  important 
men,  from  their  very  position,  must  have  a  considerable 
say  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  paper,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  of  late  years,  as  the  exigencies  of  pure  business 
grow  keener  and  keener,  the  editorial  side  of  the  paper 
has  fallen  into  a  subsidiary  place.  That  may  have  been 
true  for  a  time,  but  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that 
there  is  once  more  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  leading  papers  not  to  allow  the  financial  machine 
to  crush  the  purely  editorial. 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  business  department 
considered  that  a  certain  policy  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment would  be  fatal  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  paper,  but  in  the  end  the  editorial  policy  was  allowed 
to  prevail.  The  experiment  revealed  the  gratifying 
fact  that,  so  far  from  frightening  away  advertisers, 
the  editorial  policy  had  resulted  in  a  huge  increase 
of  advertising.  It  was  fortunate  that  circumstances 
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permitted  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  that  it  turned 
out  as  it  did,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
last  two  decades  the  prestige  of  the  editorial  department 
throughout  the  entire  Press  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
growing  influence  of  those  who  conducted  the  purely 
commercial  business.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  a  healthy  move,  for  after  all  the  paper  is  not 
bought  for  its  advertisements.  The  amount  of  these  and 
the  price  paid  for  them  is  strictly  relative  to  circulation. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  increase  circulation,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  key  to  commercial  prosperity  really  lies 
in  his  hands  when  all  is  said  and  done.  This  is  not, 
however,  said  to  belittle  the  advertisement  manager  in 
any  way.  In  his  finest  efflorescence  that  man  of 
business  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  our  modern 
commercial  system  has  produced.  In  no  other  department 
of  commercial  life  does  personality  count  for  so  much. 

The  advertisement  manager  to  be  successful  must 
first  and  foremost  be  a  person  who  is  welcomed  in  all 
the  chief  business  houses.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
although  great  commercial  concerns  must  advertise, 
they  are  curiously  shy  of  the  ordinary  advertisement 
canvasser,  especially  if  he  be  an  underling.  Such  a 
subordinate  person,  if  he  have  no  genius  for  his  work 
and  is  imperfectly  equipped,  may  be  armed  with  the 
name  of  the  greatest  paper  in  the  kingdom,  and  will 
yet  make  no  progress.  He  will  never  get  beyond  the 
outworks  of  the  citadel  he  is  attacking,  or  if  by  some 
lucky  chance  he  should  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
chief,  he  is  almost  certain  to  go  empty  away.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  your  accomplished  advertisement 
manager.  He  is  a  welcome  visitor,  for  he  comes  more 
or  less  in  a  social  way;  he  passes  at  once  into  the 
presence  of  the  heads  of  departments,  with  whom  he 
enjoys,  most  likely,  a  long  personal  friendship.  He 
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understands  the  working  of  the  social  lever,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  goes  away  with  a  substantial  com- 
mission. Such  at  least  is  the  method  and  the  manner 
of  advertisement  managers  we  have  known,  and  these 
the  very  best  of  their  profession.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  consummate  tact,  for  your  advertiser  is  a  tremendously 
shy  bird,  and  has  to  be  humoured  in  many  ways  of  which 
the  outsider  would  never  dream. 

The  advertisement  manager,  in  fact,  has  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  upon  the  arrangement  of  his  pages.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  he  will  not  place  two  competing 
soaps  or  chocolates  in  very  close  proximity,  but  there 
are  more  subtle  dangers  than  this.  Suppose  that  in  the 
purely  editorial  part  of  the  paper  there  occurred  a  small 
note  saying  something  about  B's  soap,  and  that  by 
chance  this  note — not  an  advertisement — fell  near  the 
advertisement  of  A's  soap,  then  there  would  be  music  to 
face,  and  A  would  probably  cancel  his  advertisement 
for  some  time  to  come.  Consequently  the  advertisement 
manager  has  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  editorial  matter 
as  well  as  upon  his  own,  so  that  he  may  avoid  these 
annoyances  to  his  clients.  His  life  is  anything  but  a  bed 
of  roses,  for  the  smallest  slip  on  the  printer's  part  in 
an  advertisement  is  followed  by  a  refusal  to  pay  on 
the  part  of  the  advertiser.  The  advertisement  manager, 
consequently,  is  most  careful  to  send  out  proofs  to  his 
clients,  and  their  corrected  proofs  and  passed  proofs 
are  most  accurately  filed  in  case  disputes  should  arise. 
To  let  through  a  misprint  in  an  advertisement  is  a 
capital  crime  on  the  part  of  a  printer's  reader,  and  its 
consequence  is  almost  invariably  dismissal. 

There  is  no  more  anxious  and  difficult  part  of  a 
newspaper  man's  life  than  the  task  of  the  advertisement 
manager  to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  the  vast  mass 
of  statements  and  figures,  often  in  very  minute  type, 
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which  he  has  to  publish  for  his  clients.  The  copy  of 
advertisements  sent  in  is  an  indication  of  what  the 
advertiser  wants  in  the  way  of  type.  In  some  cases 
the  setting  is  left  to  the  master-printer,  who  submits 
specimens  for  the  advertiser's  approval,  but  where  the 
intention  is  clear  the  advertisement  manager  in  some 
offices  instructs  the  printer,  and  the  labours  of  both 
are  lightened  by  an  ingenious  system.  Both  advertise- 
ment manager  and  master-printer  have  a  book  contain- 
ing a  specimen  of  every  fount  of  type  in  the  composing- 
room.  Each  style  of  letter  is  distinguished  by  a  number 
or  mark.  When,  therefore,  the  advertising  manager 
receives  his  copy  for  the  advertisement,  he  merely  puts 
the  distinguishing  number  or  mark  opposite  the  appro- 
priate line,  and  when  the  copy  reaches  the  compositor 
he  walks  round  the  room  visiting  the  cases  corresponding 
to  the  marks  and  number  on  the  paper  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  In  this  way  he  sets  up  the  advertisement  with  the 
type  required. 

But  the  ramifications  of  advertisement  business  are  far 
wider-reaching  than  this.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  through  the  great  advertising  agencies,  which  stand 
midway  between  the  client  and  the  newspaper.  These 
agencies  employ  skilled  staffs,  who  draw  up  advertise- 
ments and  see  to  the  printing  of  specimens,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  advertiser,  are  sent  round  for  the  news- 
papers to  copy  in  the  prescribed  form.  Advertising 
agency  has  become  one  of  the  hugest  existing  auxiliaries 
of  the  modern  Press.  Advertisement  has,  in  fact,  become 
an  industry  as  great  as  the  Press  itself.  It  employs  an 
army  of  writers  and  draughtsmen,  who  very  often  find  it 
more  profitable  to  sell  their  pens  and  pencils  to  the 
service  of  open  and  avowed  commerce  than  to  serve  the 
Press  itself,  where  the  commercial  intention  is  more  or 
less  thinly  veiled. 
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Every  great  business  house  runs  its  own  advertising 
department,  from  which  it  not  only  supplies  the  Press, 
but  issues  its  own  catalogues,  illustrated  booklets  and 
folders,  which  set  forth  in  a  quasi-literary  and  artistic 
way  the  paramount  virtues  of  the  concern.  This,  which 
is  known  either  as  the  advertising  or  publicity  depart- 
ment, is  now  a  frequent  and  essential  feature  in  the 
organization  of  every  great  railway,  every  great  steam- 
ship line,  every  universal  provider,  or  large  manufacturer. 
The  productions  of  this  subsidiary  Press  are  often  re- 
markably skilful  in  their  combination  of  readable  letter- 
press and  excellent  drawings.  The  great  development 
in  recent  years  of  colour-printing  has  enabled  the  leading 
publicity  departments,  of  our  railways  in  particular,  to 
produce  minor  publications  that  one  would  not  willingly 
throw  away. 

There  is  yet  another  development  of  advertising 
methods.  At  least  one  of  the  great  shops — by  which 
we  mean  an  endless  collection  of  shops  trading  under 
one  magic  name — has  a  department  that  not  only  supplies 
the  material  for  its  own  advertisements,  but  practically 
makes  up  the  page  of  the  newspaper  into  which  that  adver- 
tisement is  to  go.  Anyone  who  watches  that  advertising 
staff  at  work  for  half  an  hour  will  notice  that  they  have 
already  got  by  them  a  huge  standing  stock  of  advertising 
matter,  both  illustrations  and  text.  This  they  manipulate 
according  to  their  chiefs  directions,  combining  and  re- 
combining  the  material  in  order  to  secure  variety.  When 
a  particular  advertisement  has  been  determined  on,  the 
operators  take  up  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  the  size  of  the 
journal  into  which  the  advertisement  is  to  go.  With 
blue  pencil  they  rule  out  the  columns,  and  then  paste 
the  proof  of  the  advertisement  upon  the  very  part  of  the 
page  which  it  is  to  occupy.  At  hand  they  have  a  sheet  of 
printed  slips,  each  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  some 
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Formidable  as  this  avalanche  of  letters  appears,  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  influx 
of  the  morning.     Other  departments  have  similar  loads  to  deal  with. 


By  permission  of  "  The  Daily  Chronicle  " 

THE  REPLIES  TO  A  SINGLE  ADVERTISEMENT 

Thtre  is  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  marvels  of  publicity  than  the  heavy  post  which 
even  one  small  advertisement  may  bring  to  a  newspaper  office.  The  above  is  a  case  in 
point. 
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journal  in  which  the  firm  advertises.  The  title  of  the 
paper  is  then  pasted  across  the  top  of  this  specimen 
sheet,  the  clerk  enters  the  date  or  dates  at  which  the 
advertisement  is  to  appear,  and  this  most  useful  speci- 
men, a  duplicate  of  which  is  carefully  retained,  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  the  journal  in  question.  It  is  an  excellent 
system,  and  one  that  makes  dispute  or  misunderstanding 
almost  impossible.  Doubtless  there  are  others  equally 
excellent,  but  this  is  sufficiently  practical  and  typical  to 
make  it  worth  while  describing  as  an  example  of  those 
wheels  within  wheels  that  serve  the  uses  of  the  Press. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  advertisement  have  been  realized,  and 
within  even  a  shorter  period  the  advertising  world  has 
seen  revolutionary  changes.  One  of  these  is  important  to 
notice,  because  for  a  time  it  curiously  affected  the  fortunes 
of  the  weekly  illustrated  papers.  Hitherto  these  journals 
had  held  what  was  practically  a  monopoly  in  display 
advertisements.  By  "  display  "  is  meant  advertisements 
where  the  words  are  set  out  in  bold  and  frequently 
diversified  type.  As  time  goes  on,  the  type  used,  especi- 
ally in  book-publishers'  advertisements,  tends  to  become 
heavier  and  blacker,  and  extraordinary  skill  is  used  in. 
setting  out  these  advertisements  in  such  a  way  as  to 
catch  the  eye,  and,  if  possible,  to  outshine  the  adjacent 
advertisements.  For  a  long  period  the  Times  and  other 
leading  morning  journals  would  not  entertain  the  dis- 
play advertisement,  but  at  last  they  consented  to  admit 
it.  The  result  was  that  the  leading  tradesmen  began 
to  advertise  very  largely  in  the  morning  papers,  and  to 
curtail  their  weekly  paper  advertisements.  For  a  time 
the  Illustrated  Press  felt  the  competition  keenly,  but  they 
held  on,  rigidly  refusing  to  reduce  their  rates,  and  trust 
ing  that  advertisers  would  in  the  end  see  that  the  advan- 
tage must  lie  with  the  weekly  papers ;  for  these,  with 
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their  finer  paper  and  greater  leisure,  could  make  rela- 
tively a  much  more  pleasing  advertisement  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  even  the  best-produced  daily  paper  to  turn 
out.  The  weeklies  also  had  one  other  advantage :  for 
advertisements  requiring  illustration  they  could  give 
printing  such  as  no  daily  paper  could  hope  to  rival. 
And  so  the  weeklies  held  on,  keeping  the  flag  flying  in 
spite  of  discouragement,  and  at  length  the  great  West- 
End  tradesmen  came  back  to  them,  so  that  commercially 
the  Illustrated  Press  stands  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever 
before.  It  has  another  advantage,  too,  in  this  question 
of  advertisement :  for  whereas  the  daily  paper  is  thrown 
away  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  weekly  paper  lasts  for 
seven  days,  and  passes  through  hands  innumerable. 

Finally,  if  it  be  one  of  the  greater  picture  papers, 
it  is  filed,  and  at  the  year's  end  sent  to  the  binder,  so 
that  its  advertisements  may  be  considered  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  permanent.  The  return  to  the  Illustrated 
Press  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  advertisers  are 
taking  less  display  space  in  the  "  daily "  papers ;  that 
medium  has  also  great  advantages,  but  the  tradesmen 
found  that  while  there  was  much  to  be  gained  from  the 
new  conditions,  they  could  not  profitably  desert  the  old. 
The  balance  is  now  adjusting  itself  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned.  There  is  a  form 
of  advertisement  of  which  a  large  section  of  the  public 
is  probably  quite  unaware,  although  it  cannot  escape 
seeing  it.  Sometimes  in  the  picture  papers  a  most  inter- 
esting page  drawing  may  be  really  intended  to  further  the 
interests  of  some  commercial  concern,  although  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  put  there  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
editorial  routine. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  about  these 
so-called  "  puffs."  Some  people  are  acute  enough  to 
detect  them  at  once,  but  the  general  public  is  strangely 
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simple  and  confiding  in  these  matters.  Nor  is  this  device 
confined  to  pictures  alone.  Everyone  knows,  of  course, 
the  common  article  which  the  man  in  the  street  reads 
eagerly  only  to  discover  at  the  last  line  that  the  whole 
reason  of  this  method  is  to  advertise  some  patent  medicine 
or  marvellous  boot-heel.  It  requires,  however,  only  a 
very  little  training  of  the  eye  to  enable  it  to  detect  the 
slight  difference  of  type  in  which  such  obvious  puffs  are 
printed.  The  editor  always  saves  himself  by  that. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  subtle  form  of  advertisement, 
masquerading  under  a  disguise  that  none  but  the  most 
intimately  initiated  can  pierce.  Perhaps  the  cleverest 
engineers  of  this  method  of  spreading  the  news  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  attract  the  emigrant.  The  great 
advantage  of  their  position  is  that  they  can  further  their 
cause  by  the  printing  of  legitimate  statements,  and  of 
excellent  informing  articles  upon  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  great  new  lands.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  daily 
and  weekly  Press  has  been  flooded  with  disguised  adver- 
tisement of  this  sort,  and  the  excellence  of  the  material 
supplied  has  lifted  the  art  of  the  advertiser  into  a  new 
plane.  Between  this  and  the  cunning  column  of  non- 
sense which  ends  in  a  pill  or  an  elixir  of  life  there  is  no 
comparison.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  body  of 
history,  of  news,  and  of  statistics,  about  Britain  Over  Seas 
supplied  to  the  Press  has  been  accompanied  by  payment 
of  a  consideration  to  facilitate  its  insertion.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  agents  of  Governments  or  corporations 
offer  to  the  Press  something  that  the  Press  is  very  willing 
to  have.  Both  sides  are  advantaged,  the  papers  receive 
super-excellent  free  copy,  never  a  thing  to  be  despised,  and 
the  young  countries  beyond  the  seas  obtain  publicity. 

Side  by  side  with  these  articles  formal  advertising  is 

'  done   by  the   agents   of  the   organizations   in   question, 

whatever  they  may  be — railway  or  industrial,  agricultural 
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or  purely  political.  There  is  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  advertisement, 
and  the  methods  have  to  be  seen  at  work  in  order  that  all 
their  subtle  ramifications  may  be  understood.  '  Very  often 
an  advertisement  is  all  the  better  that  it  does  not  mention 
the  thing  advertised.  The  very  book  one  reads  may  be 
an  advertisement  of  something  or  other.  It  may  have 
been  written  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  opinion,  of  an 
industry,  or  of  a  country.  The  risk  of  publication  may 
have  been  undertaken  by  some  corporation  or  Govern- 
ment, and  even  although  no  hint  of  this  occurs  in  the 
text,  the  book  will  do  its  work  just  as  well  without  it. 
But  of  this  the  public  as  a  body  never  dreams.  It  still 
clings  to  some  vague  idea  of  the  essential  purity  of  letters, 
and  none  but  those  who  see  the  very  inside  of  things  will 
know  how  firm  a  grasp  the  hand  of  commerce  has  taken 
of  the  written  word  and  even  of  the  pictured  page. 

About  the  art  of  advertising  alone  a  huge  volume 
might  be  written.  The  practice  began  in  1649,  when  a 
number  of  The  Moderate  contained  this  announcement : 

"  Reader,  thou  art  entreated  to  enquire  after 
a  blackish  and  kind  of  a  piebald  Nag,  very  poor. 
His  face,  feet,  and  flank  is  white,  and  a  little 
white  tip  on  his  tail.  Wall  eyes.  He  hath  a 
hurt  on  his  further  buttock,  and  doth  both  rack 
and  trot,  and  is  very  fleet,  and  full  of  mettle. 
Some  fourteen  handful  high ;  about  six  years 
old.  He  was  stolen  from  grass  the  i7th  of 
March,  1648,  from  one  John  Rotherham,  of 
Barnet,  in  Hertfordshire,  sixteen  miles  from 
London.  Whoever  will  enquire,  find  him  out, 
and  make  stay  of  him,  and  bring,  or  send 
tidings  of  him,  shall  have  what  content  they  will, 
or  can  desire,  for  their  pains." 

During  the  Protectorate  the  new  means  of  publicity 
was  largely  developed,  and  in  the  journals  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  had  come  to  be  a  recognized 
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method  of  commerce.  It  abounds  in  humour,  of  which 
the  grimmest  form  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Agony 
Column,"  an  institution  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Something  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
correspondence  column  of  some  eighteenth-century  prints, 
where  afflicted  persons  confided  their  woes  to  the  editor 
and  received  counsel,  a  practice  now  largely  revived  in  the 
more  popular  domestic  weeklies.  Nothing  was  too  sacred 
or  intimate  for  those  eighteenth-century  readers  to  declare. 
One  fashionable  young  man  complains  that  he  finds  it 
hard  to  lead  an  upright  life  because  of  his  temperament 
(although  he  does  not  use  that  blessed  word),  and  the 
kindly  editor  reasons  with  him  like  a  father. 

With  the  Agony  Column  proper  we  are  too  familiar  to 
require  examples,  but  the  following  has  a  lyric  poignancy 
that  may  make  it  worthy  of  preservation  : 

PERSONAL. 

NOVEMBER  6th,  1906.— Every  attendant  cir- 
cumstance against  us.  Perhaps  better  had  never 
seen  glimpse  of  you  after  above  date.  Yet 
knowledge  you  cared  great  happiness,  gleam 
sunshine  since,  then  darkness.  Thoughts, 
prayers,  always  yours.  One  faith.  You  under- 
stand ?  Yes,  I  understand.  Heaven  bless  you. 

Cynics  dash  the  romance  of  such  advertisements  by 
telling  us  that  they  are  usually  thieves'  communications 
in  the  unravelling  of  which  Scotland  Yard  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  cunning,  and  to  derive  much  help  therefrom. 

But  surely  the  limit  of  cryptic  inconsequence  is  touched 
in  this,  with  its  (possibly  intentional)  wrong  accent  on 
Boheme: 

GUILLAUME  GERTSCHEL  or  William.  New 
address  ;  too  smart  for  you  to  know.  Aber 
immer  Chic  Boheme,  Champagne  Duminy,  or 
Benedictine. 
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Yet  one  thing  is  clear  :  the  diabolical  directness  with 
which  William  is  informed  that  he  stands  outside  the 
pale  of  fashion. 

Briefer,  and  equally  cryptic,  yet  an  excellent  text  for 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  is  this  notice : 

SALOP.— Crabs  and  hurdle. 

"  Crabs  and  hurdle,  forsooth  P  one  hears  the  ghost 
of  the  Serjeant  exclaim  :  "  Crabs  !  gracious  heavens  !  and 
hurdle !  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and 
confiding  female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow 
artifices  as  these  ?" 

It  is  distressing,  in  view  of  its  sentimental  passion,  to 
think  that  the  following  may  be  only  a  veiled  piece  of 
"  Burglary  Intelligence :" 

DEAREST. — You  live  in  my  thoughts,  for  I  love 
you,  my  own  sweet,  proud,  beautiful  darling, 
before  everything.  Life  without  you  worthless. 
Faithful  slave  for  all  time.  Thine  eternally. — 
AYE. 

but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sulphurous  suggestion  of 
this: 

BRIMSTONE. — Come  sweetheart.  Saw  message  ; 
kept  appointment.  Disappointed. 

The  Agony  Column  of  the  Times  has  been  laboriously 
collected  and  edited  by  an  ingenious  lady  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  curiosity  urges  them  to  further  research  in 
this  bypath  of  human  misery,  sin,  and  unconscious 
humour. 

The  publisher's  advertisement  is  as  old  as  the  advertis- 
ing business  itself,  and  runs  a  good  second  to  the  "  pie- 
bald nag."  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  1650,  and  the 
notice  referred  to  a  book  of  poems  by  an  American  lady, 
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Mrs.  Anna  Bradstreet,  described  as  "  The  Tenth  Muse 
lately  sprung  up  in  America,"  and  it  was  obtainable  from 
one  "  Stephen  Bowtell,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  London."  The  book  professed  to  give  in 
verse  a  complete  discourse  and  description  of  "  the  Foure 
Elements ;  the  Foure  Constitutions ;  the  Foure  Ages  of 
Man ;  the  Foure  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Together  with  an 
Exact  Epitome  of  the  Foure  Monarchies." 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  vitality  of  the 
advertiser's  method  than  the  way  in  which  it  has,  with 
the  artist's  aid,  created  personalities  that  are  endeared  to 
us  as  public  characters.  Since  Dickens,  no  English 
novelist  has  accomplished  this  in  the  widely  popular 
sense,  but  the  advertiser  has  been  more  successful.  He 
has  given  us  that  monkey,  a  creature  of  infinite  variety, 
that  happy  child  of  the  Sun,  known  as  James  (or  words  to 
that  effect),  and  more  recently  that  genial  buck  of  the 
Regency,  who  cannot  grow  old,  for  he  knows  the  secret 
of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  offers  it  to  us  in  the  form  of 
whisky.  Those  who  complain  that  fiction  no  longer 
flourishes  are  recommended  to  eschew  books  that  profess 
to  be  novels,  and  to  study  instead  the  works  of  the 
advertiser. 
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THE  LONDON  EVENING  PRESS 

THE  evening  journal,  no  less  than  the  morning,  has 
become  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  all  men  must  have  their  evening  paper, 
and  the  man  who  goes  abroad  to  work  could  no  more  go 
home  comfortably  without  his  penny  or  his  halfpenny 
news-sheet  than  he  could  comfortably  sit  down  to  break- 
fast without  his  morning  journal.  It  is  a  curious  thing, 
however,  and  one  that  probably  the  average  man  does 
not  notice,  that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  newspaper  pro- 
duction, an  entire  reversal  of  circumstances  is  taking 
place.  The  evening  paper  is  becoming  a  morning,  and 
the  morning  is  becoming  an  evening.  The  great  daily 
papers  are  now  going  to  press  much  earlier  than  they 
used  to  do.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night  is  now  the  usual 
time  for  the  last  copy,  whereas  it  was  once  usual  to  wait 
until  two  o'clock.  News  of  great  importance  arriving 
later  will  be  thrown  into  a  special  edition,  which  will  be 
issued  about  the  time  that  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
evening  papers  are  appearing;  and  the  evening  papers, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  begin  their  day's  work  at  seven 
o'clock,  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  throw  out  earlier 
and  earlier  editions,  so  that  we  are  faced  by  the  paradox 
already  stated. 

The  evening  paper,  however,  having  become  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  is  one  that  the  public  will  never  let  go.  Not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every  considerable  town  in 
the  provinces,  evening  papers  flourish.  In  the  provinces 
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they  are  usually  the  offspring  of  a  morning  daily,  but  they 
are  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  morning  paper  with 
slight  alterations.  They  are  separate  and  individual 
journalistic  entities,  with  their  own  staff,  and  sometimes 
their  own  machinery.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  evening 
paper  is  lighter  and  more  recreative  in  its  general  style 
than  the  soberer  morning.  The  one  is  the  paper  for  the 
man  going  to  his  work,  the  other  is  essentially  for  the 
man  whose  day's  work  is  done. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the 
number  of  metropolitan  evening  papers.  In  1894  we  had 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Globe,  the  Evening  Standard, 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  the  Westminster  Gazette — all 
penny  papers.  The  halfpennies  of  that  time  were  the 
Echo,  the  Star,  and  the  Sun.  The  Evening  News  existed, 
but  nothing  more.  It  was  soon,  however,  to  leap  into 
the  foremost  place  among  the  halfpennies.  The  changes 
that  have  taken  place  are  these :  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
has  been  merged  with  the  Evening  Standard;  the  Sun 
and  the  Echo  are  both  dead.  For  a  brief  moment,  in 
1911-12,  London  saw  the  lively  Evening  Times,  now 
defunct.  We  shall  now  consider  the  London  evening 
papers  in  a  brief  historical  sketch. 

Every  Londoner  is  familiar  with  the  extremely  com- 
pact and  always  entertaining  journal  which  reminds  us 
that  it  is  the  "  oldest  evening  paper."  The  Globe  and 
Traveller  has  had  an  interesting  history.  It  was  started 
in  1802  in  rather  unusual  circumstances.  At  that  time 
the  Morning  Post  was  enjoying  the  largest  London  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  it  had  more  advertisements  than  it 
could  conveniently  handle.  The  result  was  that  many 
notices  had  to  stand  over  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the 
rule  of  postponement  was  naturally  that  of  least  interest. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  proprietor,  the  least  pressing  or 
the  least  interesting  advertisements  were  those  of  the 
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bookseller,  as  the  publishers  were  then  called.  This  drew 
forth  remonstrances  from  the  trade  in  question,  but 
Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  met 
the  complaints  haughtily,  as  he  felt  he  could  afford  to 
do,  owing  to  the  tremendous  demand  on  his  advertising 
space.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  publishers 
might,  if  they  chose,  withdraw  their  advertisements 
altogether. 

The  publishers  were  indignant,  because,  in  earlier  days, 
before  the  Post  had  made  its  position  secure,  Mr.  Stuart 
had  been  not  only  courteous,  but  even  servile,  towards 
the  bookselling  trade,  and  had  even  made  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  support.  The  publishers  met, 
and  resolved  to  reply  to  Stuart  by  starting  a  newspaper 
of  their  own,  or,  rather,  two  newspapers — a  morning 
called  the  British  Press,  and  an  evening,  the  Globe.  Their 
morning  venture  was  intended  to  run  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Morning  Post,  and  so,  if  possible,  pay  out  Stuart  in 
his  own  coin.  But  the  evening  journal  had  also  its 
mission  of  revenge,  for  Stuart  also  owned  an  evening 
paper,  called  the  Courier.  Neither  paper  came  to  imme- 
diate success,  and  the  British  Press  was  fated  to  die  very 
young.  It  languished  from  the  first,  and  consequently 
was  unable  to  obtain  from  publishers  the  support  upon 
which  it  had  counted.  Mr.  Murray  and  Messrs.  Long- 
man, who  were  the  most  valuable  supporters,  held  on 
as  long  as  they  could,  but  business  considerations  finally 
compelled  them  to  withdraw,  and  the  British  Press 
ceased  to  exist.  It  had  never  really  touched  the  paying 
point. 

But  the  Globe  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  able  to  hold 
on  its  way  for  many  years,  and  at  one  point  of  its  career 
it  was  valued  at  £50,000.  But  this  prosperity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  decline,  from  which  it  was  saved 
by  the  spirited  policy  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  which  lifted  it 
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into  great  popularity.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  Armstrong  by  Mr.  Hildebrand  Harmsworth, 
who  wisely  determined  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
appearance  and  methods  of  the  paper.  It  remains  crisp, 
trenchant,  soundly  Conservative,  and  always  amusing. 
In  one  of  its  columns,  indeed,  it  is  more  avowedly 
frivolous  than  any  other  penny  evening  paper.  The 
amusing  notes  headed  "  By  the  Way,"  a  series  of  jokes 
on  current  topics,  and  on  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  con- 
temporaries, are  always  delightful  reading.  No  news- 
paper jester  understands  better  that  form  of  wit  which 
the  ancients  used  to  call  the  pointedly  foolish,  for 
many  of  these  quaint  paragraphs  are  the  quintessence  of 
the  sagely  idiotic.  A  single  example  may  suffice :  "  A 
man  was  yesterday  charged  before  a  magistrate  for  an 
assault  upon  a  boy.  He  pleaded  in  defence  that  the 
boy  had  come  to  him  with  the  question,  '  If  the  greater 
is  stronger  than  the  lesser,  how  much  stronger  must  the 
greater  be?'" 

Until  the  late  sixties  the  Globe  was  a  Liberal  paper 
with  a  strong  Whig  tendency,  and  when  the  Whigs  were 
in  office  it  was  the  Government  organ  among  the  evening 
papers,  but  with  a  change  in  proprietorship  it  abandoned 
the  Liberal  principles  it  had  upheld  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  became  the  thorough-going  Conservative  journal 
it  continues  to  be  until  this  day.  The  Globe  was  always 
distinguished  for  the  earliness  and  accuracy  of  its  foreign 
intelligence,  and  at  one  period  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  paper  was  directly  inspired  by  Lord  Palmerston 
during  the  time  that  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Not  only  was  it  said  that  he  inspired  the  paper,  but  that 
he  actually  contributed  to  it.  This  was  not  altogether 
accurate  so  far  as  the  mere  writing  of  leading  articles  was 
concerned,  but  it  is  true  that  the  Foreign  Minister, 
through  his  private  secretary,  communicated  what  he 
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wanted  said  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  to  be  worked  up  by  the 
editorial  writer. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  Charles  Buller,  M.P.,  was 
editor  of  the  Globe;  but  this  is  not  accurate,  although 
Mr.  Buller  was  a  frequent  contributor.  A  more  interesting 
figure  on  the  staff  of  the  Globe,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pure  literature,  was  Mr.  Francis  Mahony,  better  known 
as  Father  Prout,  author  of  the  "  Bells  of  Shandon,"  and 
of  some  of  the  finest  Horatian  Latin  verse  produced  by  a 
modern  pen.  Father  Prout  was  Paris  correspondent,  and 
his  letters  were  delightful  examples  of  his  lively  and 
piquant  prose. 

Father  Prout  was  what  is  called  a  "  character,"  and  the 
Globe  seemed  to  have  a  knack  of  attracting  to  its  staff 
"  characters "  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word.  So 
amusing  were  some  of  these  that  at  the  risk  of  dispropor- 
tion one  may  venture  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  their 
amusing  peculiarities.  One  of  the  many  editors  of  the 
paper  was  Mr.  Gibbons  Merle,  who  had  a  craze  for  start- 
ing newspapers  which  were  fated  never  to  last  very  long. 
He  did  not  always  acknowledge  the  fatherhood  of  these 
journals,  but  the  expert  eye  seldom  failed  to  detect  them — 
they  bore  unmistakable  mint  marks,  proclaiming  them  the 
handiwork  of  the  sanguine,  able,  attractive,  but  fickle 
Merle.  At  length  he  came  to  grief  in  England,  and 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Galignani.  Before  long  he  became  acquainted  with 
persons  of  influence  at  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  King  of  the  French  created  the  journalist  a 
baron. 

Merle  had  great  social  ambitions,  and  was  naturally 
anxious  that  his  title  should  be  known  in  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  by  a  straightforward  announcement 
in  the  English  Press,  for  he  must  certainly  still  have  had 
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friends  enough  at  home  who  would  have  been  willing 
to  do  him  the  small  service  of  inserting  a  paragraph. 
But  the  eccentric  and  subtle  Merle  sought  a  wider 
advertisement  of  his  new  honour.  He  managed  to  get  an 
announcement  published  in  the  London  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  "  British  public  would  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
Baron  Merle,  formerly  editor  of  the  Globe,  had  died  in 
Paris."  The  paragraph  went  the  round  of  all  the  papers, 
and  very  soon  there  appeared  an  elaborate  correction, 
stating  that  Baron  Merle  had  never  been  in  better  health. 
He  achieved  his  object  of  sufficient  publicity,  but  neither 
publicity  nor  title  seemed  to  advance  him  much  farther 
in  his  newspaper  career,  which  he  at  last  abandoned, 
and  married  a  respectable  widow  who  kept  an  hotel  near 
the  Madeleine. 

Another  of  the  Globe  eccentrics  was  Mr.  Moran,  one  of 
the  best  sub-editors  the  Globe  ever  had.  No  one  could 
ever  remember  seeing  Mr.  Moran  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  story  went  that  his  tailor  was  a  second-hand 
dealer.  At  any  rate,  no  one  ever  knew  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Moran  had  got  a  new  rig-out — the  new  being  so 
exactly  like  the  old.  His  chief  peculiarity  was  an  almost 
insane  desire  to  pose  as  a  man  of  means,  and  so  well  did 
he  carry  out  his  mystification  that  it  was  quite  generally 
believed  that  he  had  considerable  property.  He  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  this,  for  he  lived  alone  in  lodgings  in 
Howard  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  saw  no  company,  had  no 
vices,  and  could  not  be  accused  of  extravagance.  Still, 
the  legend  grew,  and  Mr.  Moran  enjoyed  a  small  pluto- 
cratic halo.  It  is  not  recorded  whether  he  was  pestered 
by  would-be  borrowers,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  gener- 
ous to  those  applicants  who  ever  beset  the  effluent,  for, 
although  he  enjoyed  a  good  salary  as  the  times  went,  not 
one  halfpenny  belonging  to  Mr.  Moran  was  found  when 
his  affairs  were  investigated  after  his  death. 
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There  was  a  legend  that  he  had  received  a  considerable 
holding  of  railway  shares  during  the  height  of  the  first 
railway  boom,  but  no  trace  of  these  possessions  was  ever 
found.  Moran  is  not  singular  among  the  lonelier  eccen- 
trics of  the  Press  world.  There  are  many  such  even 
at  the  present  day — men  who  come  and  go,  living  no  one 
knows  exactly  how,  strange  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  stranger 
sea ;  and  usually  these  men  are  among  the  most  amiable 
of  the  many  who  pass  and  vanish  into  the  night,  for  of  the 
journalist,  no  less  than  of  the  actor,  Henley  might  have 
written,  "  Into  the  night  go  one  and  all." 

Prominent  among  the  famous  contributors  to  the  Globe 
are  two  names  of  the  foremost  distinction.  The  one 
was  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  whose  delightful  novels 
are  fortunately  now  obtaining  a  new  recognition ;  the 
other  was  R.  H.  Barham,  better  known  as  Thomas 
Ingoldsby.  In  1868  the  Globe  first  appeared  in  the  pink 
dress  it  has  ever  since  worn,  and  in  the  following  year  its 
price  was  reduced  from  sixpence  to  a  penny.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  paper  with  the  Armstrong  family  began  in 
1871,  when  Captain  G.  C.  H.  Armstrong  became  editor. 
A  few  years  later  he  became  proprietor  of  the  paper,  and 
was  seconded  in  the  editorship  by  his  son,  Lieutenant 
Armstrong.  The  date  of  the  sale  to  Mr.  Hildebrand 
Harmsworth  was  June,  1907.  Since  then  the  paper  has 
again  changed  hands. 

So  far  as  title  goes,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  a  child 
of  Thackeray.  Pendennis's  fictitious  journal  was  the 
P.  M.  G.  which,  as  young  Clive  Newcome  said,  "  we 
took  at  Smiffle  (Charterhouse)  regular."  But  its  incep- 
tion in  1865  was  due  to  Frederick  Greenwood,  the  most 
dignified  and  influential  figure  in  later  nineteenth-century 
journalism.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  at  that  time  Thackeray's 
successor  in  editing  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  in  Mr. 
George  Murray  Smith  he  found  support  for  the  new 
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project  of  a  dignified  evening  paper  that  should  appeal 
to  the  educated  classes,  and  should  contain  political 
articles  of  greater  weight  than  the  necessarily  hurried 
productions  of  the  morning  Press.  No  doubt,  Green- 
wood's connection  with  the  house  of  Smith  was  another 
reason  why  the  title  for  the  new  paper  should  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  pages  of  Thackeray. 

It  has  been  said  that  without  the  Saturday  Review  there 
could  have  been  no  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but  there  were 
important  differences.  An  evening  paper  that  was  only 
an  imitation  of  the  Saturday  could  not  have  lived,  for 
the  Saturday  leaves  out  of  account  the  considerations 
which  make  for  popular  success  in  the  newspaper  sense. 
Qualities  that  make  a  weekly  review  prosperous  would 
be  entirely  lost  on  an  afternoon  paper  that  can  hope  only 
for  a  few  hours  of  influence.  Greenwood  got  together  a 
brilliant  staff — H.  S.  Mayne,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Laurence  Oliphant,  Charles  Austin,  and  H.  D. 
Traill.  An  entirely  new  feature  was  the  "Occasional 
Notes,"  a  series  of  crisp  and  pungent  paragraphs  imme- 
diately following  the  "middle"  in  the  earlier  arrangement 
of  the  paper,  which  was — first,  leader;  then  "middle,"  a 
light  general  article  of  a  literary  kind ;  and  then  the  "Occa- 
sional Notes,"  among  which  appeared  some  excellent 
verse.  This  arrangement  is  now  changed ;  the  "  middle  " 
is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  and  the  famous  title 
"  Occasional  Notes,"  with  its  delightful  associations,  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  prosaic  heading  of  "  Notes  of  the 
Day."  The  "  Occasional  Note,"  now  imitated  by  every 
newspaper,  was  perfected,  if  not  invented,  by  Maurice 
Drummond. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  an  immediate  success  of 
esteem ;  but  this  does  not  convert  a  newspaper  into  what 
the  Americans  call  a  "  paying  proposition."  Mr.  Green- 
wood said  that  his  craft  was  waiting  for  a  breeze  which 
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no  amount  of  whistling  on  the  skipper's  part  seemed 
likely  to  bring;  but,  indirectly,  the  society  fad  of  the 
moment  whistled  up  success.  It  was  then  fashionable 
for  the  great  world  to  go  "  slumming,"  and  there  was 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  question,  "  How  does 
the  other  half  live  ?"  In  workhouse  management  grave 
scandals  had  recently  been  exposed,  and  it  occurred  to 
Frederick  Greenwood  that  this  subject  might  usefully 
be  treated  in  his  paper.  The  method  was  entirely  novel. 
James  Greenwood,  the  editor's  brother,  disguised  himself 
as  one  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  passed  a  night  in 
the  casual  ward  of  a  workhouse.  The  resulting  articles, 
written  by  the  "  Amateur  Casual,"  secured  the  popularity 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Everybody  talked  about  the 
Amateur  Casual.  A  famous  actress,  on  being  asked  if  she 
knew  that  one  of  the  Pall  Mall  men  had  spent  a  night 
in  the  workhouse,  replied  sympathetically  :  "  Really — do 
they  pay  them  as  badly  as  all  that  ?"  It  is  the  possibility 
of  such  absurdities  in  society  small  talk  that  is,  after  all, 
the  hall-mark  of  a  popular  success. 

Greenwood  followed  no  cast-iron  system,  and  kept  no 
regular  staff  of  leader-writers.  He  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  the  useful  man.  Among  clubmen,  barristers, 
law-students,  and  young  men  newly  come  up  from  the 
University,  he  found  ever  fresh  material  which  he  moulded 
to  the  service  of  his  paper.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
appeared  Matthew  Arnold's  delicious  fooling,  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Friendship's  Garland," 
where  Arminius  and  Adolescens  Leo  are  made  the 
vehicles  of  much  pleasant  sport,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  was  something  to  have 
achieved  an  evening  paper  that  could  command  a  public 
able  to  appreciate  such  subtleties  as  " '  Life,  a  dream !' 
said  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala.  '  Have  a  glass  of  brandy  !'  "  But 
the  paper  was  far  from  being  frothy.  Under  Greenwood 
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it  obtained  a  weight  and  influence  that  made  it  notable 
in  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe. 

The  P.  M.  G.  was  proud  of  its  reputation,  consciously 
proud ;  and  we  remember  how,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineties,  an  "Occasional  Note"  took  care  to  intimate 
that  at  the  Russian  Court  the  P.  M.  G.  "  is  popular,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  the  best-informed  of  the  journals."  That 
was  in  a  less  weighty  time.  When  Greenwood  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  of  his 
Pall  Mall  articles :  "  Whenever  I  read  Greenwood,  I  feel 
myself  in  the  grasp  of  a  statesman."  Greenwood  was 
succeeded  by  John  Morley,  whose  retirement  in  1883 
brought  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  to  the  editorial  chair.  His 
control  of  the  paper  was  memorable  for  a  fearless  exposure 
of  social  abuses,  and  brought  upon  the  editor  a  prosecution 
for  criminal  libel.  Mr.  Stead  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment. 

The  paper  was  bought  by  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor, 
who  made  Mr.  Henry  Cokayne  Cust  his  editor.  The 
P.  M.  G.  now  became  exceedingly  brilliant ;  it  contained 
a  strong  vein  of  Henleyism,  and  many  of  Henley's  young 
men  came  upon  the  staff.  Its  brilliancy  was  rather  of 
the  nature  of  fireworks,  and  the  journal's  political  influence 
showed  a  marked  decline.  Cynical  cleverness  became 
the  note,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  reader  of  ordinary 
education.  There  are  certain  things  that  scare  and  irritate 
the  average  man,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  a  Greek 
quotation.  Not  infrequently  the  Pall  Mall  leader  might 
have  a  Greek  heading.  In  "  Occasional  Notes  "  one  was 
quite  likely  to  find  an  epigram  in  the  Hellenic  tongue,  or 
even  a  piece  of  Grecized  doggerel,  which,  if  not  Attic,  was 
at  least  sparklingly  clever.  All  this  is  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  war.  More  popular,  but  limited  in  its  appeal, 
was  the  dancing  wit  and  drollery  of  the  daily  title  to  the 
leader.  There  used  to  be  a  legend  that  the  staff  read  the 
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leader  in  proof,  flung  their  proposals  for  a  heading  into 
a  hat,  drew  one  out,  and  so  settled  the  question  of  title 
by  hazard.  If  so,  the  average  of  cleverness  must  have 
been  extraordinarily  high.  But  the  serious  citizen  must 
have  been  staggered,  if  not  annoyed,  when  during  a  County 
Council  election  where  the  Progressive  cause  had  become 
strangely  confounded  with  that  of  the  Moderates,  the 
Pall  Mall  leader  of  the  day  symbolized  the  chaos  with 
the  extraordinary  heading,  "  Proderation  and  Mogress." 
In  its  reviewing,  too,  it  could  be  equally  scathing,  and 
could  achieve  this  even  in  a  monosyllable.  A  short  note 
on  a  book  of  minor  poetry  was  headed  simply  "  Pah !" 

But  the  flame  was  too  intense.  There  came  a  day  when 
Mr.  Cust,  having  called  on  Mr.  Astor  in  his  beautiful 
Gothic  office  on  the  Embankment,  was  told  as  he  rose 
to  take  leave,  after  a  most  friendly  interview,  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required.  Deep  was  the  indig- 
nation of  the  clever  young  men  at  Charing  Cross  Road. 
They  resigned  almost  to  a  man,  and  went  to  seek  their 
fortune  elsewhere.  One  of  them,  G.  W.  Steevens,  found 
it  in  the  then  youthful  Daily  Mail.  His  adaptation  to 
the  more  popular  paper  was  extraordinary.  It  was  good- 
bye to  Greek  epigrams,  but  not  to  the  groundwork  of  solid 
and  fine  accomplishment.  Steevens'  "  Letters  from  the 
Soudan  "  awoke  a  new  note  in  picturesque  description. 
He  had  a  Kiplingesque  vigour  and  rarity  of  phrase,  and 
he  stands  alone  with  Kipling  in  his  power  of  flashing 
an  image  upon  the  mind  within  the  limit  of  half  a  dozen 
words  or  so.  He  visited  India  and  the  United  States  in 
the  interests  of  the  Mail,  and  at  length  he  became  war 
correspondent  in  South  Africa,  dying  in  Ladysmith  with 
the  characteristic  phrase  upon  his  lips,  "  This  is  a  side- 
ways ending  to  it  all !" 

At  the  close  of  the  Cust  regime,  Sir  Douglas  Straight 
took  control  of  the  paper,  which  he  guided  with  great 
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ability,  if  with  something  less  of  its  former  brilliancy, 
until  1910.  He  adhered  to  the  Greenwood  lines,  and 
maintained  the  prosperity  of  the  paper.  On  his  retire- 
ment, Mr.  F.  J.  Higginbotham  took  the  chair,  and  he, 
in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  who  has 
altered  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  whose  strong  North- 
umbrian genius  has  restored  to  the  P.  M.  G.  a  brilliancy 
strictly  consistent  with  popularity. 

The  influential  organ  of  Liberalism  at  the  present  hour 
is,  curiously  enough,  an  evening  paper,  for  there  is  no 
morning  daily  that  adequately  represents  the  most  in- 
tellectual Liberal  thought.  When  in  1893  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  E.  T.  Cook  left  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  its  purchase 
by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  he  and  his  former  colleagues 
met  again  to  found,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Sir  George 
Newnes,  the  Westminster  Gazette.  With  Mr.  Cook  was 
associated  from  the  first  the  famous  cartoonist,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Francis  Carruthers  Gould,  who  every  afternoon,  with 
an  untiring  versatility,  hits  off  the  situation  of  the  hour  in 
a  humorous  drawing. 

Always  conducted  with  consummate  ability  in  its 
literary  department,  the  Westminster  has  been  tremen- 
dously helped  by  the  Gould  cartoons.  The  paper  has 
always  striven  to  keep  up  the  old  Pall  Mall  tradition 
of  a  journal  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  Always 
influential  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cook,  it  has  become  in 
those  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Cook  in 
1895,  the  last  word  in  authoritative  journalism  on  the 
Liberal  side.  All  the  best  men  of  their  party  find  in  the 
Westminster  the  reflection  of  their  thought.  It  is  difficult 
exactly  to  analyze  or  to  define  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Westminster.  It  is  sane,  thorough,  and  Veil-informed 
— one  can  hardly  call  it  sparkling.  Its  success  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contrives  to  command  the  serious 
attention  alike  of  sympathizers  and  opponents. 
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At  the  present  day  Sir  Francis  Gould  is  not  only  car- 
toonist, but  chief  assistant  editor.  Alone  of  all  the  penny 
evening  papers,  the  Westminster  retains  its  original  form. 
All  the  others  have  been  improved  out  of  recognition.  It 
still  opens  with  a  column  of  advertisements,  then  comes 
its  leading  article,  and  then  the  beginning  of  that  light, 
general  article,  known  as  the  "  Follower,"  which  en- 
courages the  reader  to  turn  the  page.  Three-quarters  of 
the  way  down  the  page  is  divided  by  a  rule,  beneath  which 
appeared,  until  very  recently,  "  Our  London  Letter."  The 
arrangement  of  the  page  is  here  put  on  record  as  in  these 
days  of  change  one  never  knows  what  face  any  newspaper 
may  present  upon  the  morrow.  But  the  Westminster  is 
still  true  to  its  early  tradition,  except  that  a  commercial 
article  has  now  usurped  "  Our  London  Letter." 

In  1908  the  paper  was  sold  by  Newnes  to  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  but  the  sale  was  accompanied  by  no  change  either 
in  staff  or  in  policy.  A  very  remarkable  pendant  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette  is  its  Saturday  edition,  which  gives  a 
somewhat  Spectator-like  summary  of  the  week's  news, 
and  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  book-reviewing.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature,  however,  and  one  that  proves 
how  strong  is  the  hold  of  this  paper  upon  the  educated 
classes,  is  the  page  entitled  "  Problems  and  Prizes." 
This  feature  may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  the 
newspaper  competition.  Let  the  penny  popular  have 
its  "  Doublets,"  its  "  Treblets,"  its  "  Limericks,"  and  all 
kindred  catch-penny  devices:  the  Westminster  flies  at  higher 
game,  and  lifts  this  method  of  increasing  circulation  far 
above  the  level  of  vulgarity.  Its  competitions  are  in- 
genious and  interesting,  and  they  are  always  severely — 
one  might  almost  say  icily — intellectual.  There  is  not  one 
that  does  not  aim  at  bringing  out  the  originality  of  the  com- 
petitor, and  of  exercising  his  or  her  literary  and  critical 
accomplishments.  With  extraordinary  daring,  the  pro- 
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moters  of  this  page  actually  offer  prizes  for  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  and  the  appeal  of  this  outworn  convention 
of  the  schools  finds  a  very  wide  response.  Behind  the 
initials  with  which  the  prize  or  commended  verses  are 
signed,  one  can  often  read  the  names  of  such  scholars  as 
Shillito  and  Sidgwick,  who  do  not  disdain  to  enter  the 
Westminster's  arena.  The  winning  verses,  particularly  in 
Greek,  are  usually  on  a  very  high  level,  and  now  and  then 
they  are  exquisite.  If  competitions  are  to  be,  then  surely 
the  Westminster  has  found  their  ultimate  justification. 

When  Greenwood  left  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  and  his 
colleagues  soon  afterwards  joined  forces  on  the  new  St. 
James's  Gazette,  which,  after  a  brilliant  career,  fell  into 
a  decline,  and  was  at  length  absorbed  in  the  Evening 
Standard.  The  history  of  the  latter  journal  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  Standard  that  it  may  be  relegated 
to  the  chapter  on  the  London  Morning  Press.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Standard  began  as  an  evening  paper, 
of  which  the  morning  Standard  was  the  offspring. 

The  Evening  News,  the  vade-mecum  of  the  Tory  working- 
man,  began  life,  as  so  many  great  Conservatives  have 
begun,  by  being  Liberal.  Started  in  1881,  the  paper  had 
in  thirteen  years  absorbed  no  less  than  £298,000.  Its 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb  when,  in  August, 
1904,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth.  Under 
his  guidance  it  leaped  into  prosperity,  and  in  one  year 
turned  a  huge  loss  into  a  substantial  profit. 

The  Star,  although  one  of  the  loud-voiced  evening 
journals,  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  literary  and  musical  criticism.  It  was  founded  in 
January,  1888,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  was  always 
consistently  Gladstonian.  Although  in  its  make-up  and 
its  scare-heads  it  followed  American  methods  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  British  Press,  the  tendency  to 
"  scream  "  was  always  palliated  by  the  admirable  critical 
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and  special  articles.  Mr.  Massingham  held  the  editorship 
until  he  went  to  the  Chronicle,  and  it  was  he  who  enlisted 
such  distinguished  pens  as  those  of  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  service  of  the 
Star.  Le  Gallienne  wrote  as  "  Log- Roller,"  and  helped  to 
make  a  good  many  literary  reputations  during  the  middle 
nineties.  As  "  Corno  di  Bassetto,"  Bernard  Shaw  wrote 
delightfully  on  all  subjects  musical,  and  particularly  on 
the  cult  of  Wagner,  which  was  then  becoming  for  the 
first  time  popular.  It  was  very  courageous  of  a  halfpenny 
paper,  aimed  not  primarily  at  the  educated  classes,  to 
devote  so  much  space  nightly  to  the  things  that  make  for 
culture,  but  it  did  not  in  any  way  seem  to  interfere  with 
trie  commercial  success  of  the  journal.  The  Star  was  sold 
in  1909  to  a  syndicate  in  which  Mr.  Cadbury,  of  the  Daily 
News,  held  a  large  share. 

The  Sun,  started  in  1893,  and  conducted  for  a  time  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  saw  many  vicissitudes,  and  after 
numerous  changes  of  proprietor  and  changes  of  format,  it 
sank  into  insignificance,  and  died  unregretted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   PROVINCIAL   PRESS 

THE  provincial  Press  is  a  subject  that  would  call  for  a 
separate  volume,  or  even  volumes,  if  the  treatment  were 
to  be  adequate.  The  antiquities  alone  would  supply  a 
specialist  with  the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  but  for  the  present 
work  the  merest  outline  must  suffice.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Charles  II.  called  for  a  newspaper  at  Oxford, 
but  even  before  that  time  the  provincial  Press  had  made 
some  headway.  During  the  Protectorate  printers  used 
to  follow  the  army,  and  print  for  its  use  copies  of  the 
London  papers.  None  of  these  issues  is  extant,  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  as  early  as  1639  such  a  reprint  had 
been  made  by  the  King's  printers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In  1642  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  which  was  produced  for 
the  Court  at  Oxford,  was  also  reprinted  in  the  north. 
Two  years  later  we  find  a  Mercurius  Hibernicus,  or  Irish 
Post,  printed  in  Bristol.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
these  publications  disappeared,  and  there  is  a  long  interval 
between  them  and  the  publication  of  the  first  regular 
provincial  journal. 

This  was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
Stamford  Mercury,  which  dates  from  1695.  Its  priority 
is  disputed  by  a  predecessor  of  the  Worcester  Journal.  The 
exact  name  of  that  forerunner  is  not  recorded,  and  the  first 
extant  Worcester  paper  dates  only  from  1709.  It  is  a  small 
folio  of  six  pages,  entitled  the  Worcester  Postman.  The 
Stamford  Mercury  has  at  any  rate  the  distinction  of  con- 
tinuous existence  under  the  original  title  from  that  day  to 
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this.  Norwich  stands  next  in  the  list,  but  its  three  papers 
issued  between  1706  and  1712  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Norwich  Postman  of  1706  was  issued  at  one  penny, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  understood  that  "  a  halfpenny 
would  not  be  refused."  One  of  these  papers  was  a  pioneer 
of  illustrated  journalism,  and  reinforced  an  advertisement 
for  a  stolen  horse  with  a  picture  of  the  thief  on  horseback, 
pursued  by  the  devil  towards  a  convenient  gallows.  The 
Newcastle  C  our  ant  dates  from  1711,  and  is  the  second  of 
the  provincial  family  with  a  continued  existence,  and  the 
same  year  saw  the  Liverpool  Courant.  Even  then  the  C  our  ant 
was  concerned  with  shipping  news,  but  sometimes  the 
record  did  not  exceed  two  vessels  sailed  and  one  arrived. 
The  Hereford  Journal  was  born  in  1713,  and  about  that 
time  Exeter  produced  three  Mercuries — the  Exeter,  the 
Protestant,  and  the  Royal.  The  year  1715  saw  the  York 
Mercury,  and  1720  the  Leeds  Mercury.  The  latter  year 
brought  the  Northampton  Mercury,  and  three  years  later 
Reading  had  its  paper  of  the  same  name.  The  Kentish 
Gazette  (1717),  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal  (1720), 
the  Gloucester  Courant  (1722),  and  the  Ipswich  Journal 
(1725),  are  noteworthy  pioneers  still  flourishing.  . 

Manchester,  so  distinguished  to-day  for  its  newspaper 
enterprise,  had  to  wait  until  1730  for  its  first  journal,  the 
Gazette,  later  called  the  Manchester  Magazine.  It  went 
unchallenged  until  1752,  when  the  Manchester  Mercury 
appeared.  The  record  is  silent  as  to  the  editorial  control 
of  these  papers.  Birmingham  had  a  Gazette  in  1741, 
published  by  one  Aris,  and  a  certain  Keene,  in  1742,  gave 
Bath  a  Journal.  In  1744  Cambridge  had  its  Chronicle 
and  University  Herald,  and  the  year  1745  saw  the  Preston 
Journal  and  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  papers  long  buried  in 
oblivion. 

These  are  the  outstanding  provincial  pioneers  of  a 
Press  that  now  rivals  that  of  the  metropolis  in  power, 
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intelligence,  and  efficiency.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  list,  which  cannot  profess  to  be  complete,  contains 
the  name  of  nearly  every  great  centre  that  now  stands 
for  all  that  is  best  in  the  Press  outside  the  metropolis. 
The  most  casual  thought  of  provincial  journalism  at  once 
calls  up  even  to  the  inexpert  mind  certain  great  papers. 
The  first  to  occur  is,  of  course,  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
and  with  it  rise  the  names  of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  the 
Birmingham  Post,  the  Scotsman,  and  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
Important,  also,  are  the  Manchester  Courier,  the  Liverpool 
Courier,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  the 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  and  the  Western  Morning  Mail. 
It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  note  that  those  cities  were 
among  the  first  to  have  newspapers  of  their  own.  To  the 
list  of  outstanding  journals  that  occur  naturally  to  anyone 
who  hears  provincial  journalism  mentioned  must  be  added 
the  names  of  the  Stafford  Independent  and  the  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph,  but  the  great  city  of  steel  did  not  attain 
any  eminence  in  journalism  until  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  possesses,  however,  a  remarkable 
literary  association  in  the  fact  that  the  Sheffield  Iris,  a 
paper  of  dubious  fortunes,  was  edited  by  the  poet  James 
Montgomery,  whose  gentle  and  pious  Muse  at  length 
conducted  the  Iris  to  the  grave. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  claims  easy  priority  among 
the  provincial  papers — not  only  for  its  political  influence, 
but  for  the  pre-eminent  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted 
in  every  one  of  its  departments.  It  was  founded  in  1821 
by  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  who  made  their  paper  an  ultra- 
Whig  organ.  Apart  from  politics,  the  paper  enjoys  an 
outstanding  literary  reputation,  and  its  enterprise  in 
special  correspondence  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  energetic  London  paper.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Scott,  who  has  edited  the  paper  for  forty  years,  the 
Guardian  is  representative  of  all  that  is  most  distinguished 
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in  the  Liberal  journalism  of  the  country.  Its  London 
correspondence,  and  its  dramatic,  musical,  and  art  criti- 
cism, are  forces  of  real  weight  in  the  country,  and  this 
journal  has  always  attracted  recruits  from  among  the 
more  brilliant  University  men.  Among  provincial  papers 
it  reveals  most  decidedly  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Oxford  touch  "  and  the  "  Oxford  manner."  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  members  of  its  staff  was  the  late  W.  T. 
Arnold,  who  brought  to  the  work  of  journalism  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  conscience  of  a  profound  scholar.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Montague,  another  most  brilliant 
member  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  staff,  shows  how 
Arnold's  work  went  far  beyond  mere  writing  for  the  Press. 
"  To  many  younger  colleagues,"  he  says,  "Arnold  was  a 
teacher.  To  a  clever  man  fresh  from  a  good  degree,  and 
perhaps  a  little  conscious  of  a  mission  to  purge  the  Press 
of  its  dross,  the  first  contact  with  Arnold  was  somewhat 
formidable."  The  master,  in  fact,  proved  a  very  com- 
plete purge  of  conceit  to  the  would-be  purge  of  the  Press- 
Arnold  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  man,  that  the 
Press  had  dross  to  purge,  but  to  the  Press  in  its  highest 
form  he  was  passionately  loyal.  "  Discriminate,"  he  said, 
"  between  good  journalism  and  bad,  but  never  allow 
journalism,  as  such,  to  be  discreditably  spoken  of."  To 
his  pupils  he  was  an  inspiration,  rejoicing  in  their  progress 
and  achievements  with  the  whole-hearted  delight  of  the 
master  who  sees  that  his  instruction  is  bearing  fruit.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  believes  in  giving  the  best  to  the 
public,  and  it  may  be  that  the  success  it  has  achieved  is  a 
proof  that  the  provinces  are  more  keenly  alive  to  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  "the  really  excellent"  than  even 
the  arrogant  metropolis.  In  its  book-reviewing  alone  the 
Guardian  is  of  the  first  authority.  If  it  is  hard  to  please^ 
its  opinion  is  always  well  worth  having,  for  its  book- 
notices  are  entrusted  to  the  most  eminent  living  experts  in 
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every  subject.  As  the  guardian  of  Manchester  trade 
interests,  the  paper  made  its  popularity  by  its  memorable 
attack  on  the  misuse  of  trade-marks  in  Eastern  commerce. 
The  reputation  of  the  paper  as  a  musical  critic  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Arthur  Johnson,  and  its  dramatic 
criticism  (by  W.  T.  Arnold,  C.  E.  Montague,  and  Oliver 
Elton)  achieved  such  weight  and  literary  value  that  their 
small  collection  of  reprinted  notices,  entitled  the  "  Man- 
chester Stage,"  takes  rank  as  a  classic.  Among  the 
charmingly  discursive  writers  in  the  paper  a  unique  place 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  whose  correspon- 
dence has  a  curiously  intimate  note.  He  appeals  to  a 
multitude  of  readers,  whose  questions  and  suggestions  he 
often  weaves  into  the  most  charming  causeries. 

In  1886  the  Yorkshire  Post  was  started  by  a  body  of 
North- Riding  squires,  to  act  as  a  rival  to  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
In  Mr.  T.  B.  Kebbel  they  found  the  able  editor  they 
wanted.  To  him  was  due  the  first  organization  of  the 
new  paper,  which  he  edited  for  a  time  from  London,  ulti- 
mately resigning  the  paper  to  Mr.  John  Ralph,  who  carried 
on  the  work  in  the  North.  The  Yorkshire  Post  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  district  to  see  that  horse-racing  was  a 
valuable  news  asset,  which  was  at  that  time  ignored  by 
the  existing  local  organs  of  Liberals.  Toryism  and 
sport  combined  carried  the  new  venture  to  success.  The 
paper  was  firmly  established  by  the  talents  of  Mr.  H. 
Palmer,  who  with  conspicuous  success  combined  the 
functions  of  editor  and  manager.  The  influence  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post  is  now  as  weighty  on  the  Conservative  side 
in  the  North  of  England  as  that  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
in  Liberalism.  The  Leeds  Mercury,  in  opposition  to  which 
the  Yorkshire  Post  was  started,  dates  from  1718.  It  died 
in  1755  and  rose  again  in  1767.  In  1794  it  changed  from 
Liberalism  to  moderate  Conservatism.  In  1801  it  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  under  whose  manage- 
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ment  it  first  introduced  leading  articles,  hitherto  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  provincial  Press.  Among  its 
earlier  curiosities  is  an  account  of  a  curious  forecast  of 
railways,  made  by  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  father.  The  paper,  now  known  as  the  Yorkshire 
Mercury,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Harmsworths, 
and  its  price  is  a  halfpenny. 

A  position  analogous  to  those  occupied  by  the  leading 
organs  of  the  North  is  held  in  the  Midlands  by  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Post.  This  paper  was  originally  a 
Birmingham  weekly  journal,  which  was  converted  into  a 
penny  daily  in  1857.  The  founders  of  this  enterprise 
were  John  Feeney  and  Sir  John  Jaffray.  Their  editor 
was  J.  J.  Bunce.  A  son  of  Mr.  Feeney,  the  co-founder, 
formed  a  group  of  papers  in  connection  with  the  Post,  and 
this  group  still  exists  as  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Feeney. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  is  the  present  editor  of  the  Birming- 
ham Post,  and  in  his  hands  the  paper  ably  pursues  those 
many-sided  interests  which  are  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  provincial  journal  of  to-day. 

These  three  papers  occupy  an  outstanding  position 
among  the  provincial  journals  in  England.  In  order  to 
find  journals  that  stand  on  a  like  footing  we  have  to  cross 
the  border,  where  the  Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Herald 
occupy  a  position  of  power  and  distinction  that  cannot  be 
called  in  any  way  second  to  that  of  the  leading  political 
journals  of  the  South. 

Before  crossing  the  Border,  however,  we  may  glance  for 
a  moment  at  some  of  the  other  provincial  papers  of 
importance.  A  Conservative  rival  of  the  Guardian  in 
Manchester  is  the  Manchester  Courier,  founded  in  1825  by 
James  and  Thomas  Sowler,  two  sturdy  Tories,  who  started 
the  opposition  paper  out  of  loyalty  to  their  party.  Under 
the  Sowlers  it  was  a  power,  but  it  has  passed  away  from 
the  family  of  the  original  founders.  It  is  understood  that 
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Lord  Northcliffe  has  now  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  paper. 

Besides  the  Courier  and  the  Guardian,  mention  must  be 
made  of  a  group  of  popular  journals  owned  by  Mr.  Hulton. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Sporting  Chronicle  and  the  Daily 
Dispatch.  If  these  papers  do  not  pretend  to  any  great 
political  or  literary  eminence,  they  are  at  any  rate  very 
bright  and  readable,  and  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
sporting  world.  In  London  the  firm  issues  the  Daily 
ketch. 

Liverpool's  oldest  paper  is  the  Courier,  which  dates 
from  1808.  In  1811  the  Mercury  was  started.  The  Liver- 
pool Journal,  which  made  itself  a  brilliant  reputation,  began 
in  1830,  under  Michael  James  Whitty,  whose  journalistic 
success  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  Chief  Constable. 
In  this  position  he  was  equally  successful,  and  received 
after  twelve  years'  service  a  retiring  testimonial  of  £1,000, 
with  which  he  started  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  in  1865. 
His  assistant  and  successor  was  Sir  Edward  R.  Russell, 
who  since  1869  has  conducted  the  Post  with  statesmanlike 
ability.  With  the  Post  the  Liverpool  Mercury  is  now 
incorporated. 

Sheffield,  although  not  represented  in  the  earlier  days 
of  provincial  journalism,  is  now  an  important  journalistic 
centre.  The  Independent  dates  from  1819 ;  the  Sheffield 
Times  is  twenty-five  years  younger.  Both  these  papers 
were  originally  independent  in  politics.  The  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph,  begun  in  1855,  at  first  followed  the  local 
profession  of  independence,  but  very  soon  showed  itself 
a  Conservative  paper.  It  specializes  in  news,  qua  news, 
and  even  its  lighter  general  articles  must  have  a  "newsy" 
turn.  Its  literary  side  is  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
ability.  Going  farther  north,  we  find  provincial  journalism 
dominated  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Cowen,  the  maker  of 
the  Newcastle  Chronicle.  He  founded  a  school  of  political 
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and  literary  journalism.  Perhaps  his  most  eminent 
disciple  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Among  the  Scottish  papers,  the  Scotsman  naturally 
claims  first  consideration.  This,  the  Times  of  the  North, 
began  its  brilliant  career  in  1817.  The  founders  were 
Mr.  Charles  Maclaren  and  Mr.  William  Ritchie.  The 
paper  appeared  twice  a  week  until  1855,  when  it  became 
a  daily.  The  first  editor  was  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Maclaren.  The  next  editor,  and  the 
greatest,  was  the  redoubtable  Alexander  Russel,  a  name 
of  awful  significance  in  Scotland  between  1848  and  1876. 
With  Russel  was  associated  Mr.  James  Law,  one  of  the 
ablest  newspaper  managers  in  the  kingdom,  who  still 
holds  the  post  he  has  occupied  for  over  fifty  years.  Not 
only  was  Russel  a  great  journalist,  whose  pen  was 
mighty  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but 
he  inspired  the  mythopoeic  faculty  in  Scotsmen  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  About  his  personality 
clusters  an  endless  succession  of  grimly  humorous  legends, 
in  some  of  which  he  shines  as  the  unscrupulous  scorer-off 
of  Puritanism  or  canting  humbug.  It  was,  perhaps,  his 
hatred  of  sham  in  every  form  that  made  Russel  the  power 
he  was  in  the  North.  At  first  the  paper  was  intensely 
Liberal,  and  did  much  for  the  Reform  movement.  In 
1886,  however,  it  deserted  Gladstone,  and  under  Dr. 
Wallace,  who  was  Russel's  successor,  its  Liberal  Unionism 
became  of  that  quality  which  convinced  Home  Rulers 
describe  as  rank  Toryism.  The  Scotsman  has  always 
been  tremendously  able,  and  is  said  to  command  the 
pens  of  young  and  brilliant  but  briefless  barristers  in 
their  intervals  of  walking  wearily  the  floor  of  Parliament 
House,  the  Scottish  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  As  a  critic 
it  is  unsparing,  and  it  is  not  to  be  moved  by  new 
methods.  Under  Mr.  Cooper  it  saw  the  last  of  all  its 
rivals  in  Edinburgh,  but  to  the  modern  spirit  it  has 
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made  no  concessions.  Under  its  present  editor,  Mr. 
Croall,  its  face  is  as  sober  as  of  old  ;  it  strikes  the  eye 
with  no  blatant  headline  or  meretricious  arrangement 
of  matter.  The  Times  itself  has  yielded  more  to  the  hand 
of  change  than  the  staid  contemporary  across  the  Border. 

The  other  Scottish  paper  that  takes  rank  with  the 
Scotsman  is  the  Glasgow  Herald,  which  carries  itself  a 
little  more  lightly.  Equally  well  informed,  but  with  a 
greater  variety  of  contents  and  arrangement,  the  Herald 
maintains  a  fine  tradition  of  political  and  literary 
journalism.  It  was  believed  to  date  from  1779,  when 
it  first  appeared  as  the  Glasgow  Advertiser.  It  has  now 
been  conclusively  proved  that  the  first  issue  really  dates 
from  1783.  In  1805  the  word  "  Advertiser  "  was  dropped 
from  the  title  Herald  and  Advertiser.  The  great  names 
among  its  editors  are  Samuel  Hunter,  George  Outram, 
Dr.  Russell,  and  Dr.  Wallace.  The  paper  is  at  present 
ably  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Kitchin.  The  Herald's 
London  correspondence  is  very  lengthy  and  elaborate, 
and  touches  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  each  of  which 
is  set  out  under  a  different  heading.  Every  day,  in 
fact,  the  London  Letter  gives  a  complete  reflection  of 
London's  business  and  pleasure.  The  paper  devotes 
great  space  to  purely  literary  subjects,  and  is  famous 
for  its  light  essays. 

In  conclusion  we  may  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Scottish  newspapers.  The  first  was  the 
Mercurius  Caledonius,  1660,  which  lived  only  ten  weeks. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  loyal,  very  illiterate,  and 
very  affected,"  a  description  which  some  Scotophobes 
will  accept  gladly  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  per- 
fervid  Caledonian  genius.  But  the  editor  had  a  great 
opinion  of  himself,  and  ventured  to  boast  that  he  had 
the  wit  to  amuse,  the  knowledge  to  instruct,  and  the 
address  to  captivate,  all  lovers  of  news  in  Scotland. 
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Alas !  it  was  not  so ;  or  perhaps  he  was  too  fine  for 
his  public.  The  next  paper  was  the  Edinburgh  Gazette, 
which  appeared  twice  a  week.  In  1710  a  dormant 
Edinburgh  Courant  was  revived  under  Defoe  to  advocate 
the  union  of  the  Parliaments.  The  Caledonian  Mercury 
(1770)  had  a  long  life,  and  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal 
(1774)  became  ultimately  the  joint  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  James  Ballantyne.  During  the  Disruption 
conflict  the  Witness,  edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  was  the 
organ  of  the  Free  Church  party.  It  existed  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  came  to  an  end  when  that  purpose  was 
effected ;  but  the  work  of  Miller  is  a  landmark  in 
Scottish  journalism.  The  Edinburgh  Daily  Review  died 
in  the  early  eighties.  Farther  north  the  chief  papers 
of  note  are  the  Dundee  Advertiser  and  the  Dundee  Courier. 
A  great  working-class  weekly  is  the  People's  Journal,  a 
most  ably  conducted  paper,  published  at  various  centres 
with  local  modifications.  Outside  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow the  oldest  Scottish  paper  is  the  Aberdeen  Journal, 
founded  in  1746.  Its  first  number,  unfortunately  lost, 
contained  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  It 
was  two  years  before  another  number  appeared  under  the 
abbreviated  title  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal.  This  number 
has  twice  been  reissued  in  facsimile,  first  on  the  cen- 
tenary, and  again  on  the  I5oth  birthday  of  the  paper. 
The  founder  was  James  Chalmers,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner to  the  Royal  Army,  with  whom  Robert 
Burns  had  a  most  interesting  interview  during  his 
visit  to  Aberdeen.  The  Journal,  now  edited  by  W.  W. 
Maxwell,  is  Conservative.  Its  political  rival  is  the 
A  berdeen  Free  Press.  With  its  editorship  are  inseparably 
connected  the  names  of  William  and  Henry  Alex- 
ander, who,  although  not  the  founders,  have  been 
the  makers  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Henry  Alexander, 
junior,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  paper.  The  name 
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of  the  late  Dr.  William  Alexander  is  famous  as  the 
author  of  "  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,"  a  book  which 
is  not  only  a  perfect  picture  of  Aberdeenshire  life  and 
character  in  the  forties,  but  is  a  treasure  for  all  time 
to  the  Scottish  philologist.  It  enshrines  in  its  racy 
and  humorous  phrases  the  dying  Buchan  dialect,  and 
stands  beside  the  works  of  Scott  and  Gait  as  a  local 
record  of  a  Scotland  that  is  passing  away. 

Of  the  great  array  of  evening  provincial  papers,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  many  of  them  pendants  of  a 
morning  journal,  space  forbids  us  to  speak.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty  years 
Their  influence  is  chiefly  local,  and  their  political  sig- 
nificance, outside  their  own  district,  is  insignificant.  In 
this  they  differ  widely  from  the  leading  morning  journals 
of  the  provinces.  But  they  are  enterprising.  As  we  go 
to  press,  it  is  announced  that  the  Yorkshire  Evening  Post 
has  led  the  way  in  using  aeroplanes  to  convey  copies 
from  Leeds  to  York  "  in  bulk." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   RISE   OF   THE   LONDON    DAILY   PRESS 

THE  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  tre- 
mendous advance  in  the  journalistic  enterprise  of 
England,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces. 
Papers  sprang  into  existence,  some  of  which  continue, 
even  to  the  present  day,  either  in  unbroken  tradition  or 
through  representatives.  In  1770  the  Morning  Chronicle 
was  started.  Two  years  later  saw  the  Morning  Post, 
which  was  to  enjoy  a  famous  literary  tradition,  number- 
ing as  it  did  among  its  contributors  Lamb,  and  among 
its  editors  Southey.  The  Morning  Herald  was  begun 
in  1781,  and  1788  is  a  great  epoch-making  date.  In 
that  year  was  started  the  Times,  a  development  of  the 
Universal  Daily  Register,  which  had  already  existed  for 
three  years. 

To  the  average  man  the  name  of  the  Times  stands 
for  everything  that  is  impressive  in  the  newspaper  world. 
He  may  not  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  he  may  be  more  familiar  with 
the  outside  than  the  inside  of  the  paper,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  to  him  the  great  representative 
of  journalistic  dignity,  power,  and  in  a  sense,  mystery. 
For  long,  its  price,  threepence,  restricted  its  circulation 
to  the  well-to-do,  and  its  steady  refusal  to  countenance 
sensationalism  in  any  form  has  brought  upon  it  the 
accusation  of  dulness  from  those  who  are  fed  with 
newspapers  more  or  less  Americanized  and  cheapened. 
The  history  of  the  Times  is  practically  that  of  the  British 
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nation,  so  far  as  its  public  service  is  concerned,  since 
the  year  of  its  inception  in  1788;  but  it  has  also  a 
personal  history,  an  intimate  family  tradition,  be- 
queathed from  John  Walter  to  John  Walter,  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

John  Walter  the  first,  who  was  born  in  1739,  was 
not  a  professional  journalist  or  printer,  but  an  under- 
writer at  Lloyds,  who  had  made  a  fortune  and  lost  it 
through  the  capture  of  a  merchantman  by  the  French. 
Although  not  a  professional  printer,  however,  Walter  was 
interested  in  the  art,  and  was  known  as  the  logographic 
printer.  He  held  a  patent  for  a  system  of  printing  called 
Logography,  of  the  art  of  printing  with  entire  words 
cast  as  a  single  type.  He  also  had  cast  as  single  type 
roots,  prefixes,  and  terminations,  to  facilitate  the  build- 
ing up  of  words.  Mr.  Walter's  interest  in  this  project 
won  him  the  nickname  of  the  "  Logographic  Printer,"  and 
his  system  was  very  much  ridiculed.  Wags  used  to  say 
that  his  orders  to  the  type-founder  ran  as  follows :  "  Send 
me  a  hundredweight  of  type,  made  up  in  separate  pounds 
of  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  murder,  fire,  dreadful  robbery, 
atrocious  outrage,  fearful  calamity,  alarming  explosion, 
honourable  gentleman,  loud  cheers,  gracious  Majesty, 
interesting  female,"  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  ridicule 
and  opposition,  Mr.  Walter  persevered  with  his  scheme, 
but  its  defects  were  obvious,  and  it  never  obtained  any 
general  use. 

The  history,  however,  is  commemorated  in  the  earlier 
headings  of  the  Times,  which  run — "The  Times,  Daily 
and  Universal  Register,  printed  logographically."  The 
paper  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  continuation 
of  an  earlier  journal  bearing  the  second  title.  This  had 
been  brought  out  in  1785  by  Walter;  the  date  of  the 
momentous  change  of  title  is  January  i,  1788.  The 
price  of  the  Times  was  in  1913  reduced  to  twopence. 
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At  first  it  went  its  way  quietly,  holding  its  own  but 
making  no  great  stir,  although  occasionally  editorial 
indiscretion  landed  it  in  actions  for  libel.  In  1790  two 
libels  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence  cost  Mr.  Walter  a  fine  of  £200  and 
sixteen  months  in  Newgate,  from  which  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  offend- 
ing editor  had  further  been  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  but  this  part  of  the  penalty  was  remitted.  Like 
Cobbett  and  Leigh  Hunt  at  a  later  date,  Walter  edited 
his  paper  from  prison. 

James  Perry,  who  in  1789  took  over  the  Chronicle, 
set  himself  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Times.  His 
fresh  and  energetic  methods  of  securing  news  led  Walter 
to  go  one  better.  It  was  in  foreign  correspondence  that 
he  scored.  He  chartered  a  small  and  quick  sailing-ship 
to  bring  him  letters  from  his  French  correspondents, 
and  copies  of  French  newspapers.  The  ship  was  always 
in  readiness  to  cross  the  Channel  in  the  Times'  service, 
and  Walter's  subscribers  very  soon  found  that  they 
were  exceptionally  well  served  with  foreign  news.  In 
this  enterprise  Walter  became  the  direct  competitor  of 
the  Government,  with  which  he  had  been  more  or  less 
at  war  since  his  imprisonment.  In  1804,  a  year  after 
the  original  John  Walter  had  transferred  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  to  his  son,  John  Walter  the  second, 
the  Times  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Lord  Melville, 
accusing  him  of  maladministration  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  For  this  the  Walters  were  deprived  of  their 
business  as  printers  to  the  Customs.  Their  attack  upon 
Melville,  however,  had  not  to  wait  long  for  its  justifica- 
tion. Melville  was  found  guilty  and  censured,  but  this 
vindication  of  the  newspaper  did  not  help  it  with  the 
official  world. 

Whitehall  was  only  the  more  angry  that  it  had  been 
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found  out,  and  methods  of  retaliation  were  sought.  The 
Government  proceeded  to  stop  at  Gravesend  all  packages 
addressed  to  the  Times.  Walter  complained,  and  received 
a  reply,  the  circumstances  of  which  afford  a  curious  his- 
torical parallel  to  the  memorable  interview  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  later  between  Mr.  Buckle,  now 
editor-emeritus  of  the  Times,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
The  Government  told  John  Walter  the  second  that  as  a 
favour  he  might  receive  his  Continental  post  if  he  would 
in  return  favour  the  Government  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  articles.  The  bribe  was  not  taken.  Walter,  now 
standing  entirely  alone,  reorganized  his  foreign  service 
with  masterly  cunning,  continually  outwitting  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  did  he  get  his  despatches  through,  but 
he  managed  what  the  Americans  call  a  "  scoop,"  that  is, 
the  obtaining  and  printing  of  information  before  any  other 
newspapers  got  hold  of  it.  Our  one  success  in  the  miser- 
able Walcheren  expedition — the  capture  of  Flushing — was 
known  to  the  Times  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Govern- 
ment had  any  information. 

Walter  now  went  rapidly  ahead,  sparing  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  make  his  paper  a  success.  He  employed 
the  best  writers  of  the  day,  and  had  an  eye  to  individual 
talent.  Any  correspondent  or  reporter  who  displayed 
unusual  ability  was  carefully  watched  and  encouraged. 
A  Times  correspondent  was  settled  in  every  great  city  of 
the  world,  and  these  served  their  paper  with  a  zeal  cor- 
responding to  that  of  their  editor.  The  Times  correspon- 
dents became  powerful  with  foreign  Governments,  and  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "  Great  Feats  of  Journalism  "  will  be 
found  a  detailed  account  of  the  greatest  exploit  of  the 
paper.  Very  noteworthy  are  the  obtaining  of  the  Russian 
protocol,  the  result  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  De 
Blowitz's  famous  revelations  of  the  Franco-German  War 
scare  in  1875. 
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The  first  of  the  foreign  correspondents  was  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  whom  Walter  sent  in  1807  to  Altona. 
Robinson,  besides  sending  picturesque  sketches  of  travel 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  greatly  furthered  Walter's 
arrangements  for  foreign  correspondence.  On  his  return 
home  he  became  foreign  editor  of  the  Times,  and  founded 
its  great  tradition  for  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  Chan- 
celleries of  Europe.  John  Walter  the  second  had  many 
notable  lieutenants.  Of  these  the  first  was  John  Stoddart, 
a  Christ-Church  man,  who  began  as  a  parliamentary  re- 
porter, a  converted  follower  of  Burke,  and  a  hater  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Stoddart  was  great  neither  as  writer 
nor  as  editor.  The  duties  of  a  good  sub-editor  to  catch 
new  talent  and  keep  old  up  to  the  mark,  to  be  continually 
alert  and  inspiring,  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  was  lazy 
and  slipshod.  In  1817  he  left  the  Times  after  a  dispute 
with  Walter,  and  started  a  paper  called  the  Day,  to  which 
Bonaparte  was  an  obsession.  The  Day  existed  merely  to 
point  out  the  iniquities  of  the  Corsican  fiend.  In  1818 
the  Day  called  itself  the  New  Times,  and  in  its  columns 
Stoddart  revelled  in  bombastic  phrase  "  of  our  great  and 
glorious  Constitution."  For  this  he  was  nicknamed 
"  Doctor  Slop,"  and  ridicule  finally  drove  him  out  of 
journalism.  He  knew  some  law,  and  ended  with  a  judge- 
ship  in  Malta. 

Stoddart  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Barnes,  who 
managed  to  do  what  Stoddart  had  left  undone.  He 
was  a  curious,  eccentric  person,  who  was  believed  to 
have  had  the  power  to  make  himself  a  name  in  wit  and 
literature  had  he  cared  much  for  anything  beyond  his 
glass  of  wine  and  his  Fielding.  Barnes  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  parliamentary  character  sketch.  It  was  under 
him  that  the  Times  obtained  the  nickname  of  the  "  Thun- 
derer." A  leader  of  Edward  Sterling's  began  with  the 
phrase,  "  We  thundered  out  the  other  day  an  article  on 
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social  and  political  reform."  This  self-conscious  and 
Olympian  pomposity  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  ridicule 
of  the  town  wags.  Edward  Sterling,  the  writer,  was  the 
father  of  Carlyle's  friend,  John  Sterling.  For  long 
Sterling  was  believed  to  be  the  supreme  forger  of  the 
literary  bolts  from  Blackfriars.  He  was  but  one  of  many, 
for  Printing  House  Square  was  gathering  to  its  services  all 
the  clever  young  out-of-works  who  drifted  to  London  in 
search  of  a  living  from  the  army,  the  Universities,  and, 
needless  to  say,  from  Scotland.  All  these  did  valiantly  in 
their  degree,  but  the  first  really  great  editor  of  the  Times 
was  yet  to  arise  in  John  Thaddeus  Delane. 

Delane  came  of  a  family  that  had  been  associated  with 
the  Walters  during  John  Walter  the  second's  parlia- 
mentary contests.  Walter  made  W.  F.  Delane  his 
financial  manager,  to  whose  son,  John  T.  Delane,  he  had 
promised  a  position  in  the  Times  office  because  that  young 
man  had  brought  him  many  useful  and  uncertain  votes. 
When  Barnes  died,  J.  T.  Delane  was  twenty-four,  and  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  editor's  chair.  His  entrance 
was  in  no  way  revolutionary,  he  had  simply  to  follow  in 
Barnes's  footsteps.  But  what  he  did  was  to  increase  and 
consolidate  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Times. 
He  was  in  many  ways  better  fitted  for  the  task  than 
Barnes.  He  was  an  Oxford  man,  if  that  matters  any- 
thing, and  there  are  some  who  say  it  does  in  journalism  ; 
but  more  important  still,  he  had  influential  family  con- 
nections. The  editor  of  the  Times  became  a  great  figure 
in  society.  He  went  everywhere,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  kept  his  ears  open. 

The  great  event  of  the  first  half  of  his  editorship 
was  the  Crimean  War,  and  some  critics  have  held  that  if 
Delane  had  added  to  his  other  great  qualities  that  of  the 
heroic,  he  might  have  averted  the  calamity.  But  the 
Times  made  no  protest.  It  cast  in  its  lot  with  Palmerston, 
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and  became  frankly  jingo.  The  people  shouted  for  Pal- 
merston.  Delane,  carried  away,  made  the  Times  do  the 
same,  if  shouting  is  the  word  which  may  properly  be 
applied  to  so  dignified  an  organ.  He  did  great  service  to 
his  paper,  however,  by  choosing  as  war  correspondents 
the  late  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  Thomas  Chenery, 
and  Laurence  Oliphant.  On  the  question  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  Delane  again  gave  no  leading.  He  merely  sup- 
ported the  South  in  accordance  with  British  popular 
sentiment.  If  not  a  great  leader,  however,  Delane  was 
undeniably  a  great  editor  in  Carlyle's  sense.  Under  him 
the  Times  was  not  often  caught  napping,  and  the  classical 
example  of  his  announcing  as  a  novelty  Prussia's  consent 
to  join  the  German  Zollverein,  which  Prussia  herself  had 
founded  a  generation  earlier,  is  only  one  of  those  excep- 
tions that  emphasize  the  uniformity  of  his  editorial  care. 
Very  different  was  his  caution  in  handling  Blowitz's 
famous  story  of  Prussia's  threatened  attack  on  France  in 
1875.  Recently  we  have  been  told  that  the  Press  does 
right  n  printing  unverified  rumour.  In  another  spirit 
news  was  received  in  the  Times  office.  The  announce- 
ment was  too  staggering  to  be  accepted  at  once. 
Accordingly  Delane  sent  Chenery  to  Paris  on  a  secret 
mission,  and  it  was  only  when  the  minutest  details  had 
been  verified  personally  that  Delane  permitted  the 
astounding  story  to  see  the  light. 

Delane's  career  marks  a  great  change  in  the  relations 
of  a  responsible  politician  to  the  Press.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Walpole  used  his  gang  of  hirelings,  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  if  possible  never  to  meet  them  personally; 
but  in  Delane  the  exclusive  politicians  of  his  day  found  a 
man  whom  they  could  meet  socially  and  use  as  occasion 
served.  Of  this,  the  incident  in  connection  with  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples.  In  1845  the  state  of  the  country  was  des- 
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perate,  the  people  were  starving,  and  the  Government  was 
being  called  upon  to  abolish  the  Corn  Dues.  Peel  had 
agreed  with  Aberdeen  and  others  of  his  colleagues,  though 
not  with  the  more  pronounced  Tories  of  his  Cabinet,  that 
the  Government  must  yield,  when  on  November  22, 
Lord  John  Russell  issued  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Peelites  and  the  Whigs  must 
compromise,  and  accept  Peel's  offer  of  a  sliding  scale. 
The  Times  published  this  letter,  together  with  an  article 
of  critical  objection.  Thereupon  Aberdeen  sent  for 
Delane,  and  told  him  that  Peel  considered  the  letter 
mischievous,  but  the  article  far  more  mischievous  than 
the  letter. 

Further  conversations  followed,  and  on  December  3 
Aberdeen  again  sent  for  Delane,  and  told  him  that  on  the 
previous  day  Peel  had  threatened  to  resign  unless  he 
was  allowed  to  have  his  way,  and  that  this  threat  had 
induced  the  chief  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  still 
recalcitrant  to  give  way.  Having  told  this  to  Delane, 
Aberdeen  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do  with  it.  De- 
lane's  answer  was,  "  Publish  it,  to  be  sure."  Aberdeen's 
motive  was  twofold.  He  had  revealed  an  important 
Cabinet  secret,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  general 
good.  Himself  a  Free  Trader,  he  was  anxious  to  give 
his  colleagues  no  loophole  of  escape.  As  Foreign  Secre- 
tary he  was  anxious  to  come  to  an  immediate  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  difficulty  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  Greville,  Aberdeen  knew  that  nothing  would  conciliate 
America  so  speedily  as  the  news  that  the  English  Corn 
Laws  were  to  be  repealed. 

The  Morning  Herald  contradicted  the  statement,  and 
the  country  was  torn  with  conflicting  rumours.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  believe,  and,  indeed,  the  Herald's  contradic- 
tion had  something  in  it,  for  Aberdeen  had  allowed 
Delane  to  misunderstand  him — the  Cabinet  was  not  fully 
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committed  to  the  Repeal.  Aberdeen  saw  Delane  again, 
admitted  that  the  "  heads  of  the  Government"  was  a 
more  correct  phrase  than  the  "  Cabinet,"  but  desired  the 
editor  to  go  on  in  the  same  strain.  Delane  believed  that 
the  key  to  the  situation  lay  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  Aberdeen  would  not  tell  him  on  which  side  the  Duke 
was.  Peel,  enraged,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Queen. 
Delane,  it  is  true,  had  let  zeal  somewhat  outrun  discretion. 
According  to  Greville,  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  got  rather 
a  fright.  The  diarist  writes  :  "  With  reference  to  Peel's 
resignation,  Peel  had  resigned  on  Saturday,  but  the 
Ministers  kept  that  secret,  nor  did  Aberdeen  tell  Delane 
the  state  of  the  case.  I  suppose,"  he  adds,  "  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  any  more." 

Such  was  the  curious  and  indirect  hand  which  the 
Times  played  in  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Peel's 
followers  and  Wellington's  might  have  fought  until  it 
was  too  late  had  not  Delane's  publication  of  the  secret 
betrayed  by  Aberdeen  precipitated  a  settlement.  But 
although  the  Times  was  the  instrument,  its  attitude 
towards  the  whole  question  was  one  of  somewhat  cynical 
independence.  As  Grevilie  says,  "  the  Times  chuckles  and 
sneers,  and  alternately  attacks  and  ridicules  Whigs, 
Protectionists,  and  Peelites." 

Delane  used  the  society  lever  as  no  editor  before  his 
time  had  done.  It  was  whispered,  indeed,  that  the  great 
Lady  Jersey  used  to  contribute  to  the  Times  during 
Barnes's  reign,  and  it  is  not  known  how  far  Delane  used 
the  pens  of  the  aristocracy,  but  he  certainly  made  his 
paper  serve  the  ends  of  society,  and  society  often  brought 
him  his  reward.  It  was  a  chance  conversation  with  a 
hunting  friend  that  let  Delane  into  the  secret  of  the 
shipping  of  war  stores  from  Woolwich  for  the  use  of  the 
Sicilian  insurgents.  Delane  saw  the  importance  of  this, 
and  charged  the  Government  with  winking  at  the  irregu- 
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larity.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken.  Delane  returned  to 
the  attack,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  first  information 
had  been  the  newspaper  article,  took  the  matter  up,  and 
caused  an  apology  to  be  made. 

In  1847  John  Walter  the  second  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  For  forty-four  years  he  had  been  in  active 
control  of  his  paper.  From  his  father  he  received  the 
Times,  a  small  four-page  sheet,  printed  by  hand.  The 
circulation  hardly  exceeded  a  thousand  copies  a  day.  At 
his  death  the  paper  had  grown  to  eight  large  pages,  and 
held  at  least  six  times  as  much  matter  as  a  copy  of  1823. 
When  the  pressure  of  advertisements  or  news  was  great, 
the  paper  would  be  increased  to  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
pages,  and  the  circulation  must  have  been  thirty  thousand. 
Under  John  Walter  the  second  the  Times  became  the 
most  prosperous  and  influential  paper  in  the  world.  His 
obituary  ran  :  "  He  was  ever  ready  to  measure  the  most 
plausible  scheme,  the  most  popular  opinion,  the  most 
promising  experiment,  the  most  dominant  party,  the  most 
powerful  ministries,  the  most  inveterate  usages,  the  most 
subtle  advances,  the  most  overbearing  classes,  the 
most  formidable  combinations.  Whilst  other  men  found 
a  refuge  for  intellectual  weakness  or  moral  instability  in 
pledging  their  faith  to  a  statesman,  a  party,  a  theory,  or  a 
class,  he  never  forgot  that  such  things  were  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  them.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that 
a  party  was  irreclaimably  selfish,  or  a  minister  irre- 
medially  committed  to  anti-national  measures  .  .  .  then 
he  promptly  and  openly  withdrew  the  support  that  had 
been  tendered  only  for  the  public  advantage." 

John  Walter  the  third  was  twenty-nine  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  On  the  very  day  of  his  father's  death 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Nottingham.  He  described 
himself  as  a  Liberal-Conservative.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  interests  besides  those  of  the  newspaper  offices, 
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and  he  had  a  large  share  of  the  family  talent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Times.  In  mechanical  improvements  he 
was  especially  interested,  and  in  1848  he  made  a  great 
increase  in  the  speed  of  production  by  introducing 
Applegarth's  machine  of  eight  cylinders,  on  which  the 
stereotype  plates  were  fixed,  so  that  ten  thousand  copies 
could  be  printed  in  an  hour  upon  a  long  web  of  paper 
continually  running  past  the  type. 

The  change  of  title  from  the  Universal  Register  to  the 
Times  was  not  carried  out  without  great  searchings  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Nowadays  such  an 
epoch-making  event  would  probably  be  paragraphed  a 
little  beforehand,  and  would  then  be  mentioned  in  a  neat 
leaderette  in  the  first  issue  under  the  new  title.  But 
Mr.  Walter  lived  in  a  more  leisurely  age,  and  long-winded 
excuses  were  the  fashion.  He  accordingly  heralded  his 
great  alteration  with  a  prospectus.  It  was  headed 

'THE  TIMES' 

and  went  on  as  follows  : 

" '  Why  change  the  head  ?' 

"This  question  will  naturally  come  from  the  public, 
and  we,  the  Times,  being  the  public's  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant,  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer : 

"'All  things  have  heads,  and  all  heads  are  liable  to 
change.' 

"  Every  sentence  and  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Shandy 
on  the  influence  and  utility  of  a  well-chosen  surname  may 
be  properly  applied  in  showing  the  recommendations  and 
advantages  which  result  from  placing  a  striking  title-page 
before  a  book,  or  an  inviting  head  on  the  front  of  a  news- 
paper." 

Here  follows  some  ponderous  joking  upon  the  heads 
exposed  on  Temple  Bar,  and  Mr.  Walter  anticipates  that 
the  Times  will  be  pelted  without  mercy.  He  finds  con- 
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solation,  however,  in  Locke,  who  could  never  resist  a 
well-drawn  title-page,  even  though  he  might  be  taken  in 
thereby.  "  We  flatter  ourselves,"  the  manifesto  went  on, 
"  the  head  of  the  Times  will  not  be  found  deficient  in 
intellect,  but  by  putting  a  new  face  on  affairs  will  be 
admired  for  the  light  of  its  countenance  wherever  it 
appears." 

He  now  passes  to  a  new  argumentum  ad  hominem  wherein 
lies  the  vital  justification  of  his  act. 

"  The  Universal  Register,  from  the  day  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance to  the  day  of  its  confirmation,  has,  like  Tristam 
Shandy,  suffered  from  unusual  calamities,  both  laughable 
and  serious,  arising  from  its  name,  which  in  its  intro- 
duction was  immediately  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions 
by  all  who  called  for  it,  the  word  '  Universal '  being  uni- 
versally omitted,  and  the  word  *  Register '  being  only 
retained.  '  Boy,  bring  me  the  Register.'  The  waiter 
answers,  '  Sir,  we  have  not  a  library,  but  you  may  see  it 
at  the  New  Exchange  Coffee  House.'  '  Then  I'll  see  it 
there,'  answers  the  disappointed  politician,  and  he  goes 
to  the  New  Exchange,  and  calls  for  the  Register,  upon 
which  the  waiter  tells  him  that  he  cannot  have  it,  as  he 
is  not  a  subscriber,  and  presents  him  with  the  Court  and 
City  Register,  the  Old  Annual  Register,  or  the  New  Annual 
Register,  or,  if  the  coffee-house  be  within  the  purlieus  of 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Hundreds  of  Drury,  slips  into  the 
politician's  hands  Harris's  Register  of  Ladies.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  parents  of  the  Universal  Register 
have  added  to  its  original  name  that  of 

'THE  TIMES' 

which,  being  a  monosyllable,  bids  defiance  to  corrupters 
and  mutilators  of  the  language." 

Mr.  Walter  imagines  that  the  Times  may  be  called  a 
monstrous   name,  but   he   admits  that  the   Times   is   a 
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many-headed  monster.  These  he  discusses — the  literary, 
political,  commercial,  philosophical,  critical,  theatrical, 
humorous,  witty,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  com- 
petent share  of  intellect  not  always  to  be  found  even  in 
the  heads  of  the  State.  The  political  head  of  the  Times, 
like  that  of  Janus,  is  double-faced — with  one  counte- 
nance it  will  smile  continually  on  the  friends  of  old 
England,  and  with  the  other  will  frown  incessantly  on 
her  enemies. 

On  the  parliamentary  head,  "  every  communication  that 
ability  and  industry  can  produce  may  be  expected.  To 
this  great  national  object  the  Times  will  be  most  sedu- 
lously attentive,  most  accurately  correct,  and  strictly 
impartial  in  its  report."  This  is  the  adumbration  of  that 
policy  which  has  characterized  the  Times  up  to  the 
present  day.  Walter's  conception  of  his  newspaper  was 
that  it  should  be  allied  to  no  party,  that  it  should  keep 
its  hand  free  for  criticism  of  all,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  was  understood  that  it  would  give  a  general 
support  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  his  newspaper, 
Walter  began  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  the  hand-press, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  printing  the 
Times  by  steam.  It  took  a  long  time  to  strike  off  the 
4,000  copies  of  the  issue,  and  the  paper  had  consequently 
to  go  to  press  very  much  earlier  than  was  convenient. 
In  1804  Thomas  Martyn,  a  compositor,  invented  an 
automatic  press  in  which  Walter  saw  great  possibilities. 
The  workmen,  however,  were  furious  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
machine,  and  the  inventor  had  to  make  his  escape  in 
disguise.  Walter  had  already  exhausted  all  his  own 
funds  on  the  invention,  his  father  refused  further  supplies, 
and  for  a  time  this  great  and  revolutionary  project  was 
set  aside. 

But  John  Walter  the  second  did  not  forget.  For  ten 
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years  he  nursed  the  scheme,  and  was  continually  on  the 
watch  for  a  new  light.  At  last,  in  1814,  he  got  into 
touch  with  a  German,  Konig,  who,  assisted  by  a  young 
man  called  Bauer,  had  come  over  with  a  steam-press. 
Mr.  Walter  installed  the  inventor  secretly  in  premises 
adjoining  Printing  House  Square,  and  there  the  machine 
was  set  up.  The  inventors,  however,  were  seized  with 
sudden  disgust  and  fled,  but  their  retreat  was  discovered, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  return.  In  their  absence 
a  mechanical  difficulty  which  threatened  to  baffle  them 
had  been  overcome  by  Walter  and  a  clerical  friend  of  his 
who  had  first  introduced  Konig  to  the  great  proprietor. 
Some  rumour  of  what  was  afloat  had  gone  abroad  among 
the  compositors  and  machine  -  men,  "  who  threatened 
destruction  to  Konig  and  all  his  traps."  Walter  resolved 
upon  a  dramatic  coup.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  and 
the  machine  tuned  and  running  sweetly,  he  appointed  a 
night  for  the  first  experiment.  The  pressmen  at  Printing 
House  Square  were  told  to  wait  for  late  news  from  the 
Continent.  This  in  itself  was  nothing  unusual,  and 
without  suspicion  the  pressmen  waited  beside  their  idle 
hand-machines — waited  for  formes  which  never  came 
down.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Walter  came 
into  the  press-room,  and  astonished  the  men  by  telling 
them  that  the  Times  was  already  printed  by  steam.  If 
they  should  attempt  violence  there  was  a  force  ready  to 
suppress  it,  but  if  they  were  peaceable  their  wages  should 
be  continued  to  every  one  of  them  till  similar  employment 
could  be  procured — a  promise  which  was  no  doubt  faith- 
fully performed.  Thereupon  he  distributed  several  copies 
among  them.  Printing  by  steam  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  a  new  era  had  opened  in  newspaper 
enterprise,  The  date  was  November  29,  1814,  and 
the  issue  of  that  date  announced  the  revolution  as 
follows : 
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"  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the 
practical  result  of  the  greatest  improvement  connected 
with  printing  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The 
reader  of  this  paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hand  one  of 
the  many  thousand  impressions  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  mechanical  apparatus. 
A  system  of  machinery  almost  organic  has  been  devised 
and  arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  frame  of 
its  most  laborious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  all  human 
powers  in  rapidity  and  despatch.  .  .  .  After  the  type  is 
set,  little  more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend 
upon  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent  in  its  operation." 

In  these  last  words  we  have  the  germ  of  a  new  form  of 
labour,  that  of  the  machine-minder.  The  phrase  was  not 
yet  found,  but  the  Times  article  certainly  came  very  near 
it.  The  notice  continued  with  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  machine,  which  could  throw  off 
1,100  sheets  an  hour.  Modestly  Walter  claimed  credit 
for  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  Konig's  dis- 
covery, and  he  merely  hints  at  the  long  years  of  toil  and 
disappointment  which  he  had  faced  until  he  could  bring 
his  project  to  complete  utility.  Until  the  end  of  his  life 
Walter  continued  to  nurse  this  hobby,  and  in  1847  ms 
successor,  John  Walter  the  third,  had  command  of  a 
machine  which  could  produce  8,000  copies  an  hour.  As 
has  been  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  perform- 
ance is  far  exceeded  nowadays.  The  expense  of  per- 
fecting the  invention  is  put  variously  at  from  £50,000  to 
£80,000. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  had  been  started  in  1769  by  one 
of  the  Woodfalls.  Twenty  years  later,  the  paper  being 
for  sale,  was  bought  by  James  Perry,  a  journalist  who  had 
been  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Gazetteer. 
Perry  was  anxious  to  carry  on  the  Whig  tradition  through 
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the  medium  of  a  wholesome  newspaper.  The  Duke  01 
Norfolk  favoured  his  scheme  and  gave  him  an  office  in 
one  of  the  Norfolk  houses  in  the  Strand.  The  Chronicle 
began  its  work  as  the  open  and  avowed  opponent  of  the 
Times,  and  the  paper  proved  itself  brilliant  alike  in  its 
methods  and  its  contributions.  On  the  staff  was  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  dramatic  critic  was  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  ;  the  poet  Campbell  was  a 
leader-writer ;  and  Tommy  Moore,  plying  his  snobbish 
trade  in  the  West  End,  was  entrusted  with  the  fashionable 
intelligence.  At  Perry's  house  a  literary  coterie  sprang 
up,  and  the  salon  succeeded  the  coffee-house  as  the 
meeting-place  of  these  more  reputable  quidnuncs.  It 
was  Perry  who  introduced  the  present  system  of  parlia- 
mentary reporting,  of  which  a  detailed  account  will  be 
given  in  its  own  place. 

Perry  was  succeeded  on  the  Chronicle  by  John  Black, 
who  was  called  by  Jeremy  Bentham  the  greatest  publicist 
yet  produced  in  Great  Britain.  Black  numbered  among 
his  contributors  James  Mill,  and  his  more  illustrious  son, 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Both  Thackeray  and  Dickens  were 
employed  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Thackeray  as  art- 
critic,  and  Dickens  as  a  parliamentary  reporter.  Dickens 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  stenographer  who 
had  ever  worked  in  the  Gallery  for  the  Chronicle. 

Two  other  remarkable  figures  of  this  period  were  Peter 
and  Daniel  Stuart,  brothers-in-law  of  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh. The  Stuarts  bought  the  Morning  Post,  changed 
its  politics  fron>  Whig  to  Tory,  and  very  quickly  effected 
a  remarkable  increase  in  its  circulation.  The  Stuarts 
employed  Macintosh,  who,  having  failed  as  a  doctor,  had 
taken  to  journalism,  and  very  soon  his  weighty  replies  to 
Burke  gave  the  Morning  Post  an  especial  political  signifi- 
cance. In  the  department  of  literary  criticism,  the  Post 
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enjoyed  the  services  of  Southey.  Daniel  Stuart  was  very 
popular  with  his  staff,  and  Lamb  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished contributors  have  testified  to  his  geniality  and 
consideration.  But  although  kind,  Stuart  was  a  great 
business  man,  he  knew  how  to  look  after  himself.  He 
had  what  would  now  be  called  "journalistic  ideas,"  and 
it  was  he  who  invented  the  method  of  keeping  pace  with 
events  even  while  a  paper  is  going  to  press.  The  Morning 
Post  was  the  first  newspaper  of  which  any  single  number 
appeared  in  a  rapid  succession  of  editions. 

Mention  of  the  names  of  Lamb  and  Southey  reminds  us 
that  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Morning  Post  are  second 
to  those  of  no  other  London  journal.  In  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Morning  Post  attracted  to  its 
service  a  body  of  men  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  literature.  Lamb  and  Southey,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  were  all  either  occasional  or  regular  con- 
tributors. Coleridge  wrote  poetry,  and  occasionally  a 
political  article,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  was  quite 
useless  as  a  reporter,  and  a  prescribed  subject  was  to  him 
almost  impossible.  His  analytic  mind  could  not  tackle  a 
subject  with  sufficient  speed  for  the  necessities  of  a  news- 
paper. He  could  not  grasp  a  subject  superficially,  and 
treat  it  with  that  assumption  of  erudition  which  is  the 
leader-writer's  great  recommendation.  Poor  Lamb  had 
to  contribute  jokes  at  half  a  crown  each,  and  they  make 
sorry  reading  to-day.  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  was  blind  to 
Lamb's  exquisite  humour,  which  could  not  expand  within 
the  limits  of  the  paragraph.  Had  the  editor  possessed 
more  insight,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
"  Essays  of  Elia  "  would  have  adorned  the  Morning  Post, 
to  its  everlasting  fame.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  wait  to  find 
a  home  in  the  London  Magazine. 

Southey,  however,  was  a  man  after  Mr.  Stuart's  own 
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heart.  The  future  Poet  Laureate's  tremendous  industry 
and  conscientiousness  were  used  to  the  last  ounce  by  the 
editor.  Stuart  took  rooms  for  Coleridge  above  his  own 
tailor's  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  had  at 
any  rate  the  grace  to  see  that  genius  was  well  looked  after 
bodily,  but  as  an  offset  to  this  he  allowed  genius  the  mag- 
nificent salary  of  one  guinea  a  week,  which  the  proprietor 
complained  was  seldom  fully  earned.  Stuart  greatly  dis- 
liked what  he  called  "  the  purse-proud  insolence  of  poets 
and  the  conscious  power  of  talents."  He  received  no 
insolence  from  Coleridge,  but  the  remark  arose  because 
Robert  Burns  had  on  an  earlier  day  rejected  with  disdain 
the  offer  made  him  by  Stuart's  brother  Peter,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Star,  to  write  for  him  at  the  usual  guinea  a 
week.  This,  Stuart  thought,  would  surely  have  been  a 
more  honourable  employment  than  that  of  an  excise 
gauger. 

The  talent  which  Stuart  employed  could  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  his  paper.  He  took  it  over 
at  a  circulation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  but  in  seven 
years  it  stood  second  in  the  list  of  daily  papers  in  the 
point  of  circulation.  In  the  year  1800  the  order  of  news- 
papers was  :  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  the 
Morning  Herald,  the  Morning  Advertiser,  and  last,  the 
Times. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  literary  comrade- 
ship of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth  was 
first  cemented  by  collaboration  on  the  Morning  Post.  The 
second  great  period  of  that  journal  begins  with  the  reign 
of  the  Borthwicks.  It  was  taken  over  by  Peter  Borth- 
wick  in  1850.  For  two  years  he  directed  its  political  as 
well  as  its  literary  columns.  In  1852  he  died,  and  his  son 
Algernon,  then  a  student  in  Paris,  and  an  accomplished 
French  scholar,  was  recalled  to  make  himself  generally 
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useful  upon  the  newspaper.  Algernon  Borthwick  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  all-round  ability,  and  gradually  the 
complete  control  of  the  paper  came  into  his  hands. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  Algernon 
Borthwick's  intimacy  with  Walewski,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  paper 
was  subsidized  by  Napoleon  III. ;  in  fact,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  complained  that  the  Morning  Post's  attacks  on  him 
were  directly  inspired  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  It 
is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  really  the 
case.  The  Morning  Post  made  for  itself  a  reputation  for 
foreign  news  and  for  dealing  with  continental  affairs,  and 
this  it  has  consistently  maintained.  Its  great  success, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  became  almost  in  every 
line  the  reflection  of  Borthwick's  own  fascinating  person- 
ality. A  society  man,  he  made  his  paper  the  organ  of  the 
classes. 

The  Post,  having  got  into  difficulties,  was  taken  over  by 
its  paper-makers,  the  firm  of  Crompton,  to  whom  it  was 
heavily  in  debt,  and  the  Cromptons  put  in  the  elder 
Borthwick  as  manager.  From  that  day  the  fortunes  of 
the  paper  began  to  mend,  and  in  1877  young  Algernon 
Borthwick  was  able  to  buy  out  Rideout,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  firm  of  Crompton.  On  acquiring  full  power, 
Algernon  Borthwick  gave  the  paper  its  Imperialistic  and 
Conservative  tone,  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
In  1881  he  made  the  bold  experiment  of  reducing  the 
price  from  threepence  to  one  penny.  It  was  feared  that  this 
innovation  would  be  disastrous,  as  it  removed  the  Post 
from  the  circle  to  whom  the  Times  appealed,  but  all  fears 
proved  groundless,  and  the  new  price  meant  a  tremendous 
increase  in  circulation  and  prosperity.  In  1880  Borthwick 
was  knighted.  Seven  years  later  he  became  a  Baronet, 
and  in  1895  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  In  1905  Lord 
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Glenesk  lost  his  only  son,  Oliver  Borthwick,  who  had  for 
some  time  taken  a  large  share  in  the  managerial  control 
of  the  paper.  Lord  Glenesk  himself  died  in  1908,  and  the 
proprietorship  of  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
only  daughter,  Lady  Bathurst. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   LONDON    DAILY   PRESS   (continued) 

THE  history  of  the  oldest  Liberal  paper  in  London  is  of 
exceptional  interest,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  famous 
literary  associations,  for  it  claims  as  its  first  editor  a 
man  who  was  in  many  ways  singularly  unfitted  for  the 
work  of  daily  journalism,  although  he  remains  the  most 
popular  of  all  English  writers.  Its  inception  was  due  to 
a  desire  to  establish  some  direct  opposition  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  scheme  was  discussed  by 
John  Forster,  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  future  first  editor  in  1844,  but  at  that 
time  it  came  to  nothing.  Next  year,  however,  it  took 
definite  shape.  The  projectors  and  backers  included 
Sir  William  Jackson,  Sir  Joshua  Walmesley,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  who  put  up  a  capital  of  £100,000. 
John  Forster  was  greatly  against  the  appointment  of 
the  proposed  editor,  whose  abilities  and  disabilities  he 
knew  better  than  any  man  living.  But  the  candidate 
was  anxious  to  go  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of 
January  21,  1846,  the  Daily  News  made  its  first  appear- 
ance under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  paper  had  been  heralded  by  an  advertisement  in 
Punch,  and  the  scheme  showed  a  range  and  liberality  that 
marked  a  new  era  in  journalism.  Besides  unusual  enter- 
prise in  the  commercial  part  of  the  paper,  it  promised 
particular  attention  to  science,  art,  and  literature,  the 
articles  on  which  were  to  be  contributed  by  men  of  the 
highest  qualifications,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
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names.  This  was  interesting  enough,  but  the  public 
sensation  naturally  centred  in  the  announcement  of 
Dickens'  editorship.  The  new  leader  brought  with  him 
a  very  powerful  staff,  which  included  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Mark  Lemon,  and  John  Forster  himself.  The  first 
leader-writer  was  W.  J.  Fox.  Dickens'  opening  an- 
nouncement said  that  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Daily  News  would  be  principles  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, of  education,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  equal 
legislation.  Social  reform  was  to  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  paper,  but,  said  Dickens,  "  It  will  be  no  part  of 
our  function  to  widen  any  breach  that  may  unhappily 
subsist  or  may  arise  between  employer  and  employed, 
but  it  will  rather  be  our  effort  to  show  their  true  relations, 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  their  mutual  power  of  adding 
to  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity !"  His  manifesto 
was,  in  fact,  a  pledge  of  a  more  advanced  Liberalism 
than  any  English  journal  had  hitherto  professed. 

The  editor  went  on  by  implication  to  condemn  the 
scurrility  which  had  too  often  found  shelter  behind  the 
editorial  "  we."  "  We  discern  nothing,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  editorial  plural  that  justifies  a  gentleman  or  a  body 
of  gentlemen  in  discarding  a  gentleman's  forbearance  and 
responsibility,  and  in  venting  ungenerous  spleen  against 
a  rival  by  a  perversion  of  great  power — a  power,  however, 
which  is  only  great  so  long  as  it  is  good  and  honest. 
The  stamp  on  newspapers  is  not  like  the  stamp  on 
universal  medicine-bottles,  which  licenses  anything,  how- 
ever false  and  monstrous." 

The  new  paper  attracted  many  writers  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  sub-editors  were  William  Henry 
Wills  and  Frederick  Knight  Hunt,  the  latter  the  author 
of  one  of  the  first  histories  of  journalism — the  "Fourth 
Estate."  The  head  of  the  parliamentary  staff  was  none 
other  than  the  supposed  original  of  Mr.  Micawber, 
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Dickens'  own  father.  Under  him  were  Laman  Blanchard, 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  and  Joseph  Archer  Crowe.  No  money 
was  spared  to  make  the  staff  as  efficient  as  possible,  and 
the  foreign  correspondence  was  excellently  equipped. 
The  first  number  of  the  paper  was  quite  unusual  in  its 
liveliness  and  its  form.  Dickens'  opening  article  was 
followed  by  three  others,  all  dealing  with  the  Corn  Laws. 
More  than  a  page  was  devoted  to  a  speech  upon  the  same 
question  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Cobden 
at  Ipswich.  The  railway  question,  which  was  then 
agitating  the  country,  occupied  almost  the  whole  of 
another  page. 

A  forecast  of  the  modern  causerie  was  found  in  the  two 
columns  of  pleasantly  gossiping  notes  on  current  musical 
affairs  from  the  pen  of  George  Hogarth,  the  editor's 
father-in-law.  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  contributed  a  spirited 
poem  entitled,  "The  Wants  of  the  People,"  and  the 
great  Dickens  public  was  delighted  with  the  first  of  the 
"  Travelling  Letters  Written  on  the  Road,"  which  after- 
wards appeared  as  the  novelist's  "  Pictures  of  Italy." 
These  letters  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  inception 
of  the  Daily  News.  Dickens  had  offered  them  nearly 
two  years  before  to  Doyle  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  They 
were  to  follow  up  some  sketchy  letters  which  had  already 
made  some  stir  in  that  paper.  Doyle,  however,  did  not 
see  his  way  to  pay  the  modest  ten  guineas  that  Dickens 
asked  for  each  letter,  and  this  rejection  had  led  Dickens 
to  think  once  more  of  a  project  for  a  newspaper  of  his 
own,  which  had  long  been  simmering  in  his  mind. 

To-day  we  are  familiar  with  the  newspaper  supplement 
devoted  to  a  special  object.  This  excellent  feature  of 
journalism  was  first  inaugurated  by  the  Daily  News  in  its 
seventh  number,  which  gave  four  extra  pages,  entitled, 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  their  Operation," 
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designed  to  elucidate  the  approaching  debates.  The  new 
paper  appeared  as  the  most  determined  opponent  of 
Protection,  and  in  the  tenth  number  it  published  Cobden's 
memorable  letter  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  England. 
But  it  was  not  concerned  with  economic  questions  alone. 
Social  reform  was  a  prominent  plank  in  its  platform,  and 
Dickens,  while  still  continuing  his  travelling  letters,  began 
also  another  series  entitled,  "  Letters  on  Social  Ques- 
tions," of  which  the  first  was  "  Crime  and  Education." 

Dickens'  editorial  experiment  was,  however,  as  brief 
as  it  was  brilliant.  Too  well  John  Forster  had  known 
his  man.  In  the  "  Life,"  Forster  says,  "  Dickens'  habits 
were  robust,  but  not  his  health.  That  secret  had  been 
disclosed  to  me  before  he  went  to  America,  and  to  the 
last  he  refused  steadily  to  admit  the  enormous  price  he 
had  paid  for  his  triumphs  and  successes."  On  February  g, 
when  the  paper  had  seen  only  seventeen  numbers, 
Dickens  wrote  to  Forster  saying  that  he  was  tired  to 
death  and  quite  worn  out.  He  threw  up  the  work, 
but  maintained  a  slight  connection  with  the  paper,  pro- 
mising to  continue  at  intervals  his  "  Italian  Letters  "  and 
the  "  Letters  on  Social  Questions."  Forster,  out  of 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  took  up  the  duties  of  acting  editor, 
which  he  kept  until  the  following  October,  when  he 
himself  found  the  strain  too  great.  Neither  the  novelist 
nor  his  biographer  had  been  happy  in  the  editorial  chair. 
"  God  knows,"  wrote  Dickens  to  his  friend,  "  there  has 
been  small  comfort  for  either  of  us  in  the  Daily  News'  nine 
months.  Make  a  vow,  as  I  have  done,  never  to  go  down 
that  court,  with  the  news-shop  at  the  corner,  any  more, 
and  let  us  swear  by  Jack  Straw,  as  in  the  ancient  times. 
I  am  beginning  to  get  over  my  sorrow  for  your  nights  up 
aloft  in  Whitefriars,  and  to  feel  nothing  but  happiness  in 
the  contemplation  of  your  enfranchisement." 

The  secrets  of  the  prison-house  as  to  the  exact  details 
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of  Dickens'  retirement  have  very  properly  never  been 
made  public.  The  Daily  News  looks  back  with  pride  to 
Dickens'  brief  editorship  as  the  greatest  of  her  traditions, 
and  the  paper's  only  comment  on  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  severance  is  that  it  would  have  been  unfair 
had  Dickens  given  up  to  the  Daily  News  and  to  the 
English  newspaper  Press  what  was  unquestionably 
meant  for  mankind.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  all 
was  not  quite  plain  sailing  at  the  office.  After  all,  as 
Carlyle  said,  "  You  cannot  yoke  a  courser  of  the  sun 
to  a  brewer's  dray."  And  journalism,  even  the  best, 
calls  for  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  dray-horse  in  those 
who  practise  it  daily  and  nightly.  There  may  or  may 
not  have  been  friction  between  Dickens  and  his  pro- 
prietors. He  was  lavish  in  his  ideas  at  all  points,  and 
business  managers  must,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  functions, 
keep  a  wary  eye  upon  economies.  If  such  were  suggested, 
Dickens  was  the  very  last  man  to  have  consented  to  them 
where  he  believed  that  liberality  was  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  paper.  As  an  artist,  too,  he  was  unable 
to  submit  to  the  regular  hours  of  work,  and  so  he  went. 
But  he  had  given  the  Daily  News  an  impulse  that  lasted 
through  several  generations. 

It  had,  however,  despite  its  capital  of  £100,000,  come 
in  three  months  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  At  that  moment  it 
was  saved  by  the  appointment  of  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke  as  its  business  manager.  Dilke  had  already  made 
a  reputation  by  the  bold  yet  careful  policy  by  which  he 
had  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Athenczum.  He  came  over 
and  undertook  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Daily  News. 
For  all  its  brilliancy  the  new  organ  had  as  yet  barely 
touched  a  circulation  of  4,000,  against  the  25,000  of  the 
Times.  The  latter  figure  is  insignificant  to  this  age  that  has 
learned  to  think  in  millions ;  but  then,  a  thing  desirable. 
Dilke's  first  move  was  to  lower  the  price  of  the  paper 
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from  fivepence  to  twopence  halfpenny.  He  reduced  the 
usual  size  of  the  paper  also  from  eight  to  four  pages,  and 
only  gave  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  when  it  was 
strictly  justified  by  advertisements.  Dilke's  circulation 
very  soon  touched  nearly  22,000,  but  even  this  did  not 
place  the  paper  at  paying  point.  The  Stamp  Act,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  still  in  force,  and  a  penny  of  each 
twopence  halfpenny  had  to  go  to  the  Government. 

Little  profit  resulted,  and  for  ten  years  the  paper  had  a 
hard  fight  for  existence.  In  that  time  it  had  sunk  not 
only  its  original  capital,  but  a  second  £100,000  to  boot. 
Dilke,  who  had  kept  the  paper  from  actual  ruin,  did  not 
remain  to  see  it  rise  to  success.  In  time,  however,  the 
paper  consolidated  its  position,  and  became  at  length  the 
official  organ  of  the  Liberal  party — a  position  which  it 
held  undisputed  for  half  a  century.  Besides  its  political 
prestige,  it  made  for  itself  an  exceptional  reputation 
in  war  correspondence ;  but  the  account  of  this  falls 
more  properly  in  the  chapter  devoted  specially  to  that 
subject. 

Always  a  warm  friend  to  literature,  the  Daily  News  led 
the  way  as  a  morning  journal  in  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
its  space  to  reviewing  of  a  very  high  order.  It  inaugurated, 
too,  the  Literary  Leader,  for  which  it  enlisted  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  His  articles,  which  appeared  last  in 
order  among  the  leaders,  were  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  writing  beautifully  about  a  broomstick.  He  took  up 
any  subject  that  pleased  him,  and  played  with  it  with 
a  lightness,  delicacy,  and  a  knowledge  that  no  other 
writer  of  the  present  day  achieved.  His  essays,  after- 
wards republished  under  the  title  of  "Lost  Leaders," 
form  only  one  of  the  many  memorable  books  that  have 
been  compiled  from  contributions  originally  appearing  in 
the  Daily  News.  Under  the  new  regime,  since  the  paper 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cadbury,  it  has  possibly  lost 
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something  of  the  distinction  of  its  golden  days,  but  it  still 
attracts  brilliant  and  able  writers. 

The  Daily  News,  like  another  Liberal  organ,  the 
Chronicle,  has  now  for  many  years  appeared  as  a  half- 
penny paper.  The  change  has  brought  with  it  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  halfpenny  Press,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  an  alteration  hardly  for  the.  better  in  mere 
writing,  an  effect,  perhaps,  of  the  reduced  price. 

A  new  generation  possibly  does  not  feel  the  difference 
so  keenly  as  that  which  was  brought  up  on  the  more 
dignified  traditions  of  the  penny  journals,  but  to  the  old 
stagers  the  cleavage  is  very  apparent,  and  is  a  matter  for 
some  regret.  Papers  that  have  been  started  at  a  half- 
penny have  made  a  new  tradition,  and  have  achieved  their 
own  excellence;  but  those  that  have  reduced  their  price 
must  labour  under  a  certain  disadvantage  in  prestige  that 
will  continue  until  the  older  race  of  readers  has  passed 
away.  The  difference,  perhaps,  is  visible  and  painful  only 
to  the  eyes  of  fogeydom,  but  we  dare  not  say  that  it  is 
wholly  imaginary.  It  will  not  be  apparent,  however,  to 
our  successors,  who  will,  no  doubt,  in  another  twenty  years 
look  upon  the  penny  morning  paper  as  a  curious  record  of 
the  terrible  extravagance  of  their  forebears.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
physical  and  economical  impossibility  that  the  Times  should 
ever  be  reduced  to  the  magic  halfpenny,  but  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  come  down  to  a  penny, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  that  will  be  equivalent  to  its 
reduction  to  the  smaller  coin. 

At  the  time  when  the  Daily  News  celebrated  its  jubilee, 
it  was  under  the  management  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Robinson.  At  that  time  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden  had  just 
ceased  to  be  editor,  after  many  years  of  distinguished 
service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  who  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  modern 
journalism,  and  has  edited  since  his  Daily  News  period 
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the  Westminister  Gazette,  and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Among  the  brilliant  writers  of  that  time  was  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  and  the  parliamentary  sketches  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
H.  W.  Lucy,  the  famous  "Toby"  of  Punch,  had  made 
politics  picturesque.  Dramatic  criticism  had  become  emi- 
nent in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  and  among  the 
leader-writers  were  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing,  the  author  of  "No.  5,  John  Street."  That 
great  sportsman,  Mr.  William  Senior,  wrote  upon  angling 
subjects,  and  mention  should  be  made  of  the  distinguished 
services  in  many  capacities  of  Mr.  Alexander  Paul.  One 
very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  paper  was  the  fact  that 
it  claimed  a  lady  as  its  Paris  correspondent  —  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

At  an  earlier  time  the  paper  had  among  its  more 
brilliant  leader-writers  two  men  who  exercised  a  remark- 
able, if  diverse,  influence  upon  their  generation,  but  who 
have  passed  to  a  great  extent  out  of  remembrance.  One 
was  the  late  Professor  Minto,  whose  extraordinarily 
magnetic  personality  sent  so  many  young  Scotsmen  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Fleet  Street.  After  Minto  had 
resigned  journalism  for  a  Professor's  Chair  in  the  north, 
he  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  his  earlier  life,  and  with, 
out  giving  any  definite  counsel  he  somehow  invested  the 
world  of  journalism  with  a  glamour  that  led  many  of  his 
pupils  to  imagine  that  they  would  find  the  best  scope 
for  their  energies  on  the  Press.  Personally,  we  are 
too  much  attached  to  the  memory  of  Minto  to  accuse 
him  of  any  misdirection.  He  was  so  extraordinarily 
brilliant  that  he  combined  in  himself  most  perfectly  the 
qualities  of  the  journalistic  skirmisher  and  of  the  serious 
man  of  letters.  He  was  looked  upon  by  his  students  at 
Aberdeen  as  something  of  a  marvel,  for  he  was  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  performed  the  feat  of  taking  triple 
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honours  at  the  University.  Under  the  strain  of  that 
effort  his  more  brilliant  contemporary,  the  late  William 
Robertson  Smith,  broke  down  where  Minto  triumphed. 
Apart  from  this  halo  of  academic  distinction,  Minto  was 
a  great  teacher — the  last  probably  who  drew  men  to  hear 
him  after  the  manner  of  the  medieval  schoolmen.  He 
was  vital,  and  while  he  taught  letters  he  beat  up  recruits 
for  journalism.  At  the  present  moment  many  of  his 
pupils  are  still  in  Fleet  Street,  nearly  all  in  influential 
positions. 

The  other  contemporary  and  friend  of  Minto  on  the 
Daily  News  was  William  Black,  who  found  fortune  as  a 
novelist.  His  works,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  suffered  from 
a  changing  fashion,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  many  of  the 
younger  generation  have  even  heard  his  name.  Black 
was  a  writer  of  leading  articles  and  of  sketches,  and  was 
for  several  years  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Daily 
News,  but  his  vocation  lay  elsewhere,  and  his  heart  was 
never  exactly  in  Press  work.  In  his  biography  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid  there  are  amusing  glimpses  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  novelist  used  to  be  caught  and  pinned 
down  to  his  task  for  the  Daily  News,  but  once  caught  and 
set,  the  work  was  done  in  a  miraculously  short  time. 
During  that  period  Black  formed  almost  daily  one  of  a 
historic  group — including  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Sir  John 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  James  Payn — that  met  for  luncheon 
at  the  Reform  Club. 

In  1861  the  price  of  the  Daily  News  was  altered  to 
threepence,  and  in  1868  it  was  reduced  to  a  penny. 
That  change  led  to  an  almost  immediate  improvement 
in  its  fortunes,  which  had  for  many  years  been  hampered 
by  the  growing  disinclination  of  the  public  to  pay  more 
than  a  penny  for  its  morning  paper.  With  the  reduction 
to  the  popular  price  came  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood. 
The  paper  was  purchased  by  Samuel  Morley,  the 
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philanthropist,  Henry  Labouchere,  Henry  Oppenheim, 
Charles  Reade,  and  several  others.  They  appointed 
as  editor  Frank  Hill,  who  had  formerly  edited  the 
Northern  Whig  in  Belfast.  From  this  period  dates  the 
management  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Robinson. 
The  period  was  fortunate — it  was  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  War — and  the  efficiency  which  the  Daily  News 
showed  in  collecting  and  transmitting  news  of  the 
campaign  gave  the  paper  a  new  interest  and  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader.  Its  war  news  was 
more  copious  and  more  correct  than  that  of  any  other 
journal,  and  it  got  through  messages  from  Paris  after  the 
investment  was  complete.  The  result  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  circulation,  which  the  paper  managed  to  keep, 
even  after  the  echoes  of  war  had  died  away.  In  1871  the 
circulation  was  believed  to  be  70,000  copies,  and  some 
authorities  who  claim  to  have  special  information  put  the 
figure  as  high  as  90,000. 

The  Daily  News  continued  under  the  control  of  Sir 
John  Robinson  until  it  changed  its  proprietorship  in 
1901,  and  reduced  its  price  to  a  halfpenny.  Until  that 
date  the  paper,  while  strictly  Liberal,  was  Imperialistic 
in  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  support  the  Boer 
cause.  In  1901,  however,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  which  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Cadbury. 

But  for  a  lucky  chance  London  might  have  missed  one 
of  its  most  important  newspapers,  the  organ  which 
among  the  penny  papers  of  to-day  still  claims  the  largest 
circulation.  It  may  be  that  in  point  of  mere  numbers  of 
its  daily  issue  this  famous  journal  is  distanced  by  half- 
penny rivals,  but  when  the  phrase  "  largest  circulation  " 
is  used  the  public  mind  at  once  leaps  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  paper  started  in  1855  was  not  the  first 
of  its  name.  A  few  years  earlier  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram, 
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then  in  the  first  tide  of  prosperity  with  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  thought  that  he  would  succeed  equally 
well  with  a  morning  daily.  He  accordingly  started 
a  Telegraph,  which,  curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the 
prestige  of  its  association  with  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  attracted  little  or  no  public  attention.  One  week 
sufficed  to  show  Mr.  Ingram  that  his  new  venture  was 
not  destined  to  turn  to  gold.  For  seven  or  eight  weeks 
the  Telegraph  struggled  along,  and  then  quietly  passed 
out  of  existence. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  present  tradition  was  started 
by  a  Colonel  Sleigh;  its  full  name  was  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  Courier,  which  distinguished  a  single  sheet 
published  at  the  price  of  twopence.  It  was,  considering 
its  matter  and  general  design,  the  cheapest  daily  paper 
the  public  had  yet  seen ;  but  the  public  was  not  at  pains 
to  see  much  of  it.  Under  Colonel  Sleigh's  management 
the  paper  made  no  headway  at  all,  its  daily  revenue 
from  advertisements  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings. 
For  several  months  the  gallant  Colonel  stuck  to  his  guns, 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  fight  became  hourly  greater. 
Debts  were  increasing,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  before 
very  long  the  paper  must  come  to  an  end.  But  among 
the  creditors  was  Mr.  Levy,  who  had  examined  the 
Daily  Telegraph  critically,  and  who  believed  that  it  held 
the  germ  of  a  sound  success.  He  accepted  the  copyright 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  part  security  for  a  sum  of 
several  hundred  pounds  owing  to  him  by  Colonel  Sleigh, 
in  whose  hands  the  paper  dragged  on  for  a  little  longer. 
But  the  end  was  in  sight,  and  had  not  Mr.  Levy  one  day 
interposed  and  brought  out  the  paper  at  his  own  expense, 
it  must  have  ceased  to  exist.  Great  was  Mr.  Levy's 
faith,  for  on  the  first  day  of  his  management  the  returns 
for  advertisements  amounted  to  exactly  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence. 
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But  the  genius  of  the  future  Lord  Burnham's  father 
was  destined  to  conquer.  He  reduced  the  paper  from 
twopence  to  a  penny,  and  the  result  was  immediately 
felt.  Advertisements  began  to  pour  in,  and  ere  long 
the  paper  had  to  be  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size. 
Very  soon  it  was  a  double  sheet,  like  the  Times,  and  its 
first  appearance  in  that  size  created  a  popular  sensation. 
The  public  had  a  penny  Times,  giving  the  same  amount 
of  telegraphic  and  general  information,  and  containing 
editorial  articles  written  with  no  less  ability  than  those 
which  thundered  from  Printing  House  Square.  The  Tele- 
graph, in  virtue  of  the  new  parliamentary  regulation,  was 
unstamped,  and  the  public,  therefore,  had  no  certain 
index  to  its  exact  circulation  from  day  to  day;  but  at 
intervals  its  proprietors  published  official  figures,  which 
showed  the  very  great  advance  that  the  Telegraph  was 
making  from  month  to  month.  In  a  year  or  two  it  had 
become  the  great  popular  organ  of  the  metropolis.  In 
fifteen  years  it  showed  an  average  daily  sale  of  190,185 
copies,  a  figure  that  is  far  exceeded  to-day. 

It  was  at  the  sixty-ninth  number  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Levy  offered  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  the  public  at  a  penny. 
In  1856  the  second  title  of  the  Courier  was  dropped, 
and  it  was  two  years  later  that  it  first  appeared  as  an 
eight-page  sheet.  Very  soon  men  of  distinction  in 
journalism  and  in  literature  were  adding  to  the  popularity 
of  the  paper  by  signed  articles  that  have  become  famous 
in  the  history  of  newspapers.  One  of  the  first  to  join  the 
staff  was  George  Augustus  Sala,  who  had  been  one  of 
Dickens's  young  men  on  Household  Words.  In  1861, 
its  columns  were  illuminated  by  the  "  Light  of  Asia/' 
when  Edwin  Arnold  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Sanscrit  College  at  Poona  to  become  a  leader-writer  for 
the  Telegraph.  His  special  articles  on  Indian  subjects 
made  an  immediate  reputation.  About  the  same  time 
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Mr.  John  Merry  Le  Sage  joined  the  staff  of  the  Telegraph, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  become  manager.  In 
1913  Mr.  Le  Sage  celebrated  his  fiftieth  year  of  service. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Levy's  more  famous  son,  Edward,  who  had  taken 
the  name  of  Lawson  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Lionel 
Lawson,  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Telegraph  in  1857. 

Before  the  sixties  were  out,  the  Telegraph  had  become 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  Times,  and  was  the 
favourite  organ  of  the  younger  school  of  Palmerstonians. 
Its  vigorous  and  lively  writing,  "  the  roaring,"  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said,  "  of  its  young  lions,"  made  a  sure  popular 
appeal.  It  led  the  way  in  condensation  of  matter,  an 
important  thing  for  a  public  that  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  first  impact  of  the  spirit  of  modern  haste.  These 
methods  have  nowadays  been  so  far  out-distanced  that 
the  Telegraph  of  to-day  seems  weighty  and  ponderous  by 
comparison  with  some  of  its  younger  rivals,  but  there  is 
still  a  great  demand  for  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
current  events.  Under  Lord  Burnham  and  the  Hon. 
Harry  Lawson  the  Telegraph  maintains  this  tradition. 

Its  political  position  at  this  period  has  been  well 
summed  up  as  no  less  Liberal  than  the  Daily  News.  But 
the  Telegraph  adopted  a  method  of  its  own  in  addressing 
the  large  body  of  readers  whom  it  pleased.  Its  articles 
were  more  gushing  and  versatile,  and  while  it  made  its 
politics  entertaining,  it  offered  plenty  of  other  entertain- 
ment in  better  contributions  to  the  reform  of  social  abuses 
than  James  Greenwood's  imaginary  account  of  a  man  and 
dog  fight  in  Staffordshire,  which,  anticipating  the  sensa- 
tional journalism  of  more  recent  years,  did  something  at 
the  time  to  discredit  it.  But  the  Telegraph  did  not 
disdain  sensation.  Its  Paris  correspondence,  always  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  paper,  has  owed  a  great  deal  of 
its  popularity  to  its  lively  and  exhaustive  account  of 
notable  crimes  in  the  French  capital. 
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The  Standard  was  an  offshoot  from  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  which  dated  from  1761.  This  was  a  thrice-a- 
week  evening  paper,  owned  by  Charles  Baldwin,  and 
edited  by  Stanley  Lees  Giffard.  The  Standard  arose  from 
the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Peel,  and  others,  to 
have  a  vigorous  organ  devoted  to  opposing  Canning  and 
the  movement  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  1826  a  deputation  of  the  leading  men  who  were 
opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation  tried  to  persuade 
Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  proprietor  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
to  start  an  evening  paper  in  strenuous  advocacy  of  their 
cause.  Baldwin  said  that  if  they  would  back  their 
opinions  with  the  sum  of  £15,000,  deposited  with  his 
bankers,  he  would  start  a  daily  evening  paper,  in  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Nothing  came 
of  this  interview,  and  nearly  twelve  months  later  the 
question  was  reopened  by  almost  the  same  body  of  men, 
who  found  a  new  ground  of  action  in  the  fact  that  the 
Tory  Cabinet  had  just  been  broken  up  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Baldwin  made  the  same  reply 
as  before ;  and  finding  that  there  was  no  other  way,  the 
projectors  lodged  the  required  money,  and  the  Evening 
Standard  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Giffard, 
formerly  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

Giffard's  strenuous  opposition  to  Rome  so  delighted  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that  one  day  he  called  upon  the  editor 
in  his  house  at  Pentonville,  and  begged  him  to  accept  a 
present  of  £1,200  as  a  mark  of  his  great  appreciation  of 
his  services.  Unfortunately,  as  we  may  think,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Press,  Giffard  took  the  money,  but  he 
redeemed  his  action  so  far,  at  any  rate,  by  refusing  to 
apply  it  to  his  own  uses.  Such  a  thing  could  not  happen 
nowadays  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Ministers 
would  not  offer  money,  but  they  have  been  known  to  use 
information  as  a  counter  in  the  game.  On  that  memor- 
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able  night  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  drove  down  to 
the  Times  to  announce  his  resignation,  he  found  that  not 
even  that  great  service  to  the  news  columns  of  a  news- 
paper could  purchase  immunity  from  the  criticism  which 
the  editor  told  him  he  must  receive  in  a  leading  article. 
Lord  Randolph  was  even  told  that  he  might,  if  he  chose, 
take  his  information  elsewhere  and  the  Times  would  make 
no  use  of  it. 

Under  Giffard,  who  had  the  aid  of  Almeric  Attila 
Watts  and  Dr.  McGinn,  the  Standard  became  the  chief 
Tory  evening  paper,  but  it  soon  outran  its  patrons.  When 
it  was  only  seven  months  old  it  got  into  trouble  for  an 
article  offensive  to  Wellington.  The  Duke  exclaimed  : 
"  What  can  we  do  with  these  sort  of  fellows  ?  We  have  no 
power  over  them,  and  for  my  part  I  will  have  no  com- 
munication with  them." 

In  its  earlier  days  the  Standard  did  not  live  in  harmony 
with  its  neighbours,  with  which  it  exchanged  many 
amusing  specimens  of  the  journalistic  Billingsgate  of 
that  day.  In  1832  the  Times  called  the  Standard  a 
"  stupid  and  priggish  print  which  never  by  any  chance 
deviates  into  candour."  Later  in  the  same  year,  the 
Standard  spoke  of  "  the  base  and  filthy  insinuations  put 
forward  by  the  Times"  ;  and,  according  to  the  Standard, 
the  Globe  was  represented  as  "  our  blubber-headed  con- 
temporary." None  of  these  exquisite  figures  are  quite 
so  fine  as  the  Times'  description  of  the  Chronicle  as  a 
"  squirt  of  filthy  water  "  ;  or  the  Morning  Herald's  com- 
plimentary reference  to  the  Courier  as  "  that  spavined 
old  hag." 

Present-day  journalism  may  not  be  perfect,  but  when  it 
does  call  names  nowadays  (and  the  practice  is  now 
almost  obsolete),  it  is,  at  any  rate,  done  in  a  polished 
manner.  The  gentlemanly  jibe  in  its  finest  form  was 
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exemplified  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  early  nineties, 
when  Mr.  Henry  Cockayne  Cust  was  editor.  Many  of 
the  most  exquisite  things  in  "  Occasional  Notes  "  were 
written  by  G.  W.  Steevens. 

Until  1868  the  Standard  remained  an  evening  paper, 
and  ran  in  conjunction  with  the  Morning  Herald,  both 
being  published  from  the  same  office.  When  Baldwin's 
reign  came  to  an  end,  his  newspaper  property  was  taken 
over  by  a  well-known  firm  of  accountants — Johnston, 
Wintle,  Cooper,  and  Evans.  Baldwin's  affairs  were  in 
confusion.  He  was  advised  by  John  Maxwell  to  refuse 
no  reasonable  offer  for  his  property.  The  sale  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  became  a  valuable  counsellor  to  the 
new  proprietor.  Johnston  was  chief  of  the  new  firm. 
His  partner,  D.  Morier-Evans,  was  appointed  business 
manager.  On  June  29,  1857,  the  Standard  was  first 
brought  out  as  a  morning  paper.  The  price  was  altered 
from  fourpence  to  twopence,  and  the  size  of  the  paper 
was  doubled.  Next  year  the  cost  was  reduced  to  one 
penny.  In  1860  the  Standard  issued  an  afternoon  edition, 
also  priced  at  one  penny,  known  as  the  Evening  Standard. 
The  Morning  Herald  and  the  Morning  Standard  were 
identical  as  regards  their  news  columns.  Their  leading 
articles,  however,  were  different.  Up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  the  destination  of  any  particular  leader  was  not 
fixed,  but  whatever  the  editor  thought  too  fine  for  the 
penny  paper  was  put  into  the  Herald,  and,  such  was  the 
economy  of  the  house,  it  might  again  be  lifted  into  the 
Evening  Standard.  The  editor  was  Hamber,  an  Oriel 
man,  and  a  contemporary  there  with  Lord  Goschen. 
Hamber  had  served  in  the  Swiss  Legion  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  was  known  in  Fleet  Street  as  "  Cap- 
tain Hamber."  By  some  he  has  been  named  as  the 
original  of  Thackeray's  "  Captain  Costigan."  He  had 
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a  special  instinct  for  choosing  his  staff,  and  one  of  his 
writers,  the  late  Alfred  Austin,  afterwards  to  wear 
the  Laureate  wreath,  gave  to  the  Standard  a  real  dis- 
tinction. By  many  Mr.  Austin's  prose  writings  are  pre- 
ferred to  his  poetry.  His  first  great  feat  on  the  Standard 
was  his  reply  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Lady  Byron 
Vindicated."  During  the  Franco -German  War  the 
Standard  took  no  side,  but  its  war  news  was  especially 
distinguished.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  contributed  a 
diary  of  the  war,  and  the  Standard's  principal  corre- 
spondents in  the  field  included  G.  A.  Henty.  The  military 
leaders  were  written  by  Major  W.  W.  Knollys,  brother 
of  Lord  Knollys. 

But  Hamber,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  was  riding  to  a  fall. 
He  was  considered  the  ideal  Conservative  editor,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Disraeli,  but  in  the  conduct  of 
his  paper  he  would  brook  no  official  Conservative  inter- 
ference. He  took  his  own  line  absolutely,  and  it  was 
hinted  to  Johnston  that  his  editor  was  privately  playing 
for  his  own  hand.  He  would  not  take  counsel  with  the 
party  managers,  nor  would  he  ask  them  for  information. 
One  morning,  therefore,  Johnston's  solicitor  called  upon 
Hamber  to  tell  him  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required.  He  took  dismissal  gallantly,  and  the  manager 
of  the  paper,  Morier-Evans,  stood  by  him  ;  together  they 
founded  the  Hour,  which  competed  with  the  Standard 
unsuccessfully  for  only  a  short  time. 

With  Hamber  out  of  the  way,  Johnston  at  once  took 
steps  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  his  paper  and 
the  Conservative  party.  Johnston's  son  became  nominal 
editor,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  was  set  at  the  young  man's 
elbow  to  keep  him  straight  politically.  The  new  arrange- 
ment continued  for  four  years.  Then  Sir  John  Gorst 
criticized  adversely  Lord  Carnarvon's  colonial  policy. 
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He  was  dismissed,  and  young  Johnston's  rule  crumbled. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mud- 
ford,  son  of  a  former  editor  of  the  Courier.  Mr.  Mudford 
had  been  on  the  gallery  staff,  and  his  services  there  had 
marked  him  out  for  promotion.  His  first  act  was  to 
make  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  whole  staff,  but  he 
retained  Austin.  In  his  will  Johnston  named  Mr.  Mud- 
ford  editor  in  perpetuity  and  also  manager,  with  a  large 
interest  in  the  business.  But  in  journalism  there  is  no 
continuing  city.  In  1900  the  editor  in  perpetuity  retired, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Byrom  Curtis. 

Another  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Standard  and 
the  Evening  Standard  were  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  introduced  sweeping  changes,  and,  finally, 
the  evening  paper  was  amalgamated  with  the  St.  James's 
Gazette.  The  latter  title  is  retained,  but  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  the  public  memory.  Mr.  Curtis  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Gwynne,  who  has  now  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
Morning  Post.  Mr.  Pearson  has  now  parted  with  his 
interest  in  the  Standard,  as  well  as  with  that  in  his  half- 
penny morning  journal,  the  Daily  Express,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Blumenfeld,  is  a  lively  exponent  of  the 
new  journalism,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  party. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  the  direct  descendant  of  one  of 
the  many  penny  local  journals  that  sprang  into  existence 
after  the  removal  of  the  so-called  "  taxes  on  knowledge." 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  those  papers  was  the 
Clerkenwell  News  and  Daily  Chronicle  —  a  paper  that 
achieved  much  commercial  prosperity,  and  was  so  much 
patronized  by  local  advertisers  that  when  it  came  to  be 
sold  in  1877  it  fetched  the  sum  of  £30,000.  The  pur- 
chaser was  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  under 
whom  the  paper  immediately  changed  its  title  to  the 
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Daily  Chronicle.  It  kept  a  few  of  its  old  characteristics, 
but  it  was  now  a  fully  fledged  metropolitan  journal,  that 
gradually  shed  all  its  parochial  features.  Its  politics 
were  independent  Liberal,  and  its  first  editor  under  Lloyd 
was  R.  Whelan  Boyle,  who  was  succeeded  in  1890  by 
A.  E.  Fletcher,  in  whose  hands  the  paper  ceased  to  be 
Unionist  and  came  boldly  over  to  the  support  of 
Gladstone. 

Fletcher  held  office  until  1895,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  H.  W.  Massingham,  who  immediately  gave  the  paper 
a  literary  interest  possessed  by  no  modern  journal  of  that 
time.  The  so-called  literary  page  of  the  paper,  founded 
and  conducted  by  A.  J.  Manson,  was  developed  by 
Massingham  and  Norman  into  a  first-class  instrument 
of  literary  criticism.  Previous  to  the  South  African  War 
the  Chronicle  had  shown  distinct  hostility  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  when  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Massingham's 
pro-Boer  position  led  to  his  resignation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher,  by  whom  the  policy  of  the 
paper  on  the  war  was  gradually  remodelled.  In  this  very 
difficult  task  Mr.  Fisher  had  for  a  time  the  assistance 
of  the  late  L.  F.  Austin,  who  undertook  a  considerable 
spell  of  nightwork  at  the  office  during  those  critical 
times. 

The  Chronicle  has  always  been  famous  for  large-hearted- 
ness  ;  it  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  those  whom  it 
considers  the  oppressed,  and  it  is  always  keenly  alive 
to  new  movements.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Dockers  during  the  great  strike  in  1889.  During  the 
Coal  Strike  of  1893  it  fought  for  a  living  wage,  and 
organized  a  fund  which  raised  £13,000  for  the  Relief 
Committee.  In  1891  it  was  much  interested  in  Theo- 
sophy  and  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  high-priestess  of  that 
cult ;  and  in  1898  the  paper  added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
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and  certainly  performed  a  public  service,  by  elaborate 
exposure  of  the  impostor  De  Rougemont.  This  adven- 
turer, the  Baron  Munchausen  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
communicated  to  the  Wide  World  magazine  the  most 
extraordinary  tales  of  travel.  These  were  accepted  as 
true  and  were  for  a  time  believed,  until  the  Chronicle 
turned  its  critical  and  analytical  acumen  upon  the 
stories.  Then  De  Rougemont,  who  had  been  the  lion 
of  a  London  season,  fell  like  Lucifer. 

The  Chronicle  was  not  quite  so  happy  in  its  attitude 
of  mad  Phil-Hellenism  during  the  Grseco-Turkish  War, 
and  its  policy  on  public  questions  was  at  that  time  always 
looked  upon  as  extremist.  Since  1904,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  a  halfpenny,  the  paper  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
modern  school  of  journalists,  who  succeeds  in  com- 
bining lively  methods  with  political  influence.  It  is  no 
longer  found  possible,  unfortunately,  to  devote  a  whole 
page  to  literature,  and  this  most  interesting  part  of  the 
paper  is  now  severely  curtailed ;  but  the  Chronicle  still 
has  it  to  its  credit  that  it  never  misses  a  day  without 
devoting  at  least  some  space  to  the  book-world.  This 
crowding-out  of  a  purely  literary  feature  is  significant 
of  the  time.  Pure  literature  in  a  newspaper  has  always 
been  there  on  sufferance,  and  at  a  moment  of  pressure  it 
is  the  first  thing  to  go.  For  some  years  the  Chronicle's 
literary  space  has  been  gradually  dwindling,  but  it  still 
makes  a  gallant  effort  to  maintain  a  fine  tradition  in 
spite  of  the  pressure  of  a  utilitarian  age.  Among  its 
purely  journalistic  feats,  the  Chronicle  counts  the  earliest 
announcement  of  the  Revolution  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
the  first  connected  narrative  of  the  murder  of  Prince 
Rudolph.  It  also  gave  the  first  news  of  Nansen,  and 
later  it  was  the  first  paper  seriously  to  doubt  the  truth 
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of  Dr.  Cook's  story.  The  special  commissioner  of  the 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  went  to  Copenhagen  and  saw 
Cook,  and  from  the  first  he  consistently  threw  discredit 
on  the  story.  His  suspicions  were  afterwards  justi- 
fied in  the  collapse  of  the  adventurer,  whose  so-called 
records  and  observations  would  not  stand  scientific 
analysis. 

The  Daily  Mail  first  appeared  on  May  4,  1896.  For 
two  years  previously  the  paper  had  been  planned  and 
organized  by  the  founder,  Lord  Northcliffe,  then  Mr. 
Alfred  Harmsworth.  For  three  months  before  the  public 
actually  saw  the  paper,  it  was  printed  daily  so  as  to  bring 
all  the  machinery  into  perfect  working  order.  This  ex- 
perimental work  cost  £40,000 ;  but  the  venture  was  worth 
the  game  for  the  projectors,  for  it  meant  that  when  the 
paper  actually  saw  the  light  there  was  no  hitch  whatever 
in  its  complicated  machinery.  From  the  first  the  paper 
was  well  served  with  foreign  news,  and  held  its  own 
against  the  foremost  of  the  existing  penny  daily  papers, 
and  its  foreign  service  has  since  then  been  greatly  extended 
and  developed.  This  outlook  on  the  foreign  field  has  been 
reciprocal,  for  the  Mail  not  only  receives  from  abroad  but 
it  serves  the  Continent  and  the  Colonies.  Its  "  Overseas 
Edition"  has  a  larger  circulation  in  the  Colonies  than  any 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Great  Britain.  Its  con- 
tinental Daily  Mail  was  established  in  Paris  in  May,  1905, 
so  as  to  enable  English-speaking  residents  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  obtain  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
replica  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance  of  any  other  English  newspaper.  A  most  com- 
plete telegraphic  system  transmits  the  greater  part  of  the 
London  edition  to  Paris ;  and  of  the  earlier  pages,  moulds 
for  stereotyping  are  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  2.40  p.m. 
boat-train. 
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The  continental  Daily  Mail  circulates  over  an  immense 
area,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Khartoum,  and  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  the 
first  of  all  the  English  journals  to  reach  Rome,  where  it 
may  be  read  on  the  evening  of  its  production.  Thus, 
through  the  link  with  Paris,  what  is  practically  a  London 
morning  paper  can  be  read  in  Rome  the  same  evening. 
At  intervals  the  Daily  Mail  publishes  statistics  showing 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  its  circulation,  which  is  now 
over  half  a  million  copies  daily.  From  the  very  start  the 
paper  flourished,  and  the  only  initial  mistake  made  by  its 
projectors  was  that  they  underestimated  the  probable 
demand.  They  had  expected  probably  to  be  called  upon 
for  150,000  copies.  The  first  day's  circulation,  however, 
amounted  to  nearly  400,000  copies,  and  the  average  for 
the  first  month  was  170,000. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  yet  another  Daily  Mail,  which 
is  unique  among  newspapers.  It  is  the  Daily  Mail  for 
the  blind,  published  weekly  in  raised  Braille  type,  and 
giving  a  summary  of  the  week's  news.  We  give  on 
another  page  a  specimen  of  the  newspaper  for  the  blind, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  history 
of  journalism.  The  preparation  of  this  edition,  in  raised 
dots  read  by  touch,  is  a  difficult  and  costly  matter,  but 
the  proprietors  do  not  run  this  part  of  their  work  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  In  this  venture  the  proprietors 
receive  a  large  amount  of  generous  support  from  the 
public,  and  anyone  wishing  to  supply  a  blind  person  with 
the  newspaper  can  do  so  by  a  subscription  of  6s.  6d.  per 
annum,  a  sum  which  certainly  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 

We  have  said  that  the  Daily  Mail  had  a  forerunner 
among  halfpenny  morning  papers  in  the  Morning  Leader, 
but  even  this  was  not  the  first.  The  real  pioneer  of  half- 
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penny  morning  journalism  was  the  Morning,  which  ran 
a  stormy  little  course,  and,  finally,  got  into  trouble  by 
libelling  Edmund  Yates.  The  resultant  action  ruined  the 
paper,  and  gave  Yates  the  opportunity  for  the  remark, 
"  Oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  Morning  /" — the  reference 
being,  of  course,  to  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song  of  the 
hour. 
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THE   ILLUSTRATED    PRESS 

ONE  of  the  most  wonderful  developments  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  rise  of  illustrated  journalism.  It  was 
new,  and  yet  not  new,  for  the  thing,  as  we  have  seen, 
existed  even  from  the  days  of  Nathaniel  Butter,  whose 
occasional  rude  woodcuts  helped  out  the  vividness  of  his 
text.  The  broad-sheets,  too,  that  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards  chronicled  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way 
the  events  of  the  moment,  were  not  infrequently  decorated 
with  extraordinarily  quaint  pictures,  and  the  great  event 
in  the  seventeenth  century  nearly  always  produced  its 
contemporary  illustration.  It  is  an  instinct  as  old  as  the 
world,  as  old  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the 
picture-writing  of  the  North  American  Indian. 

In  1622  one  of  Nathaniel  Butter's  most  curious  broad- 
sides was  an  illustrated  tract  entitled  "  Good  News  to 
Christendom,  sent  to  a  Physician  in  Leghorn,  from  a 
Merchant  in  Alexandria,  discovering  a  Wonderful  and 
Strange  Apparition."  The  tract  relates  the  apparition 
of  a  woman  in  the  air,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
telling  the  usual  stories  current  at  that  time  of  armies 
contending  in  the  heavens.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
earliest  illustrated  tracts  and  broad-sheets  were  taken  up 
with  these  supposed  portents ;  others  dealt  with  horrible 
murders,  of  which  they  gave  graphic  pictures  to  adorn 
an  equally  sanguinary  text.  Without  a  murder,  indeed, 
these  prints  seemed  almost  unable  to  exist.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  give  definitely  illustrated  news  was 
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a  tract  describing  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  La  Rochelle.  Even  here  the  assassin  played  his 
part,  owing  to  the  first  attempt  to  kill  Buckingham.  The 
verbose  title  continues :  "  As  also  the  portraiture  of  the 
knife  with  which  his  Excellence  should  have  been  mur- 
dered, which  very  knife  was  brought  over  by  Captain 
Buckestone  and  delivered  unto  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham her  Grace  on  Monday  night  last."  This  attempt 
at  assassination  was  probably  apocryphal,  but  it  was 
an  ominous  forecast  of  Felton's  ultimate  successful 
attempt. 

Very  noteworthy  is  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  war 
correspondents  with  illustration.  Butter's  Swedish  In- 
telligencer, printed  in  1632  in  London,  describes  the 
passage  of  the  Lech  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
death  of  Tilly.  There  is  a  plan  of  the  operations,  half 
in  plan,  half  in  perspective,  showing  the  river,  the  pontoon 
bridge,  and  the  disposition  of  troops  and  artillery.  The 
whole  method  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  often 
adopted  by  the  illustrated  Press  at  the  present  day  to 
give  a  graphic  account  of  a  battle — an  account,  that  is, 
that  is  not  exactly  pictorial,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
exactly  diagrammatic,  but  an  ingenious  compromise  be- 
tween the  two.  More  strictly  pictorial  was  the  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Artaine  during  the  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1641.  Here,  adopting  a  method  still  in 
vogue  in  war  sketches,  the  artist  wrote  upon  his  picture 
a  descriptive  word  or  two,  such  as  "  proteste "  and 
"  rebel,"  to  indicate  the  Protestant  and  Rebel  positions 
respectively.  Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Melton  Prior's 
facsimile  sketches  of  the  South  African  War  will  find 
the  same  methods  practised  in  greater  elaboration. 

Many  of  these  early  illustrations  have  a  liveliness  and 
accuracy  of  detail  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  artist 
was  on  the  spot.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
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woodcuts  of  the  execution  of  Strafford,  and  the  Frankfort 
print  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Of  the  last  event, 
strangely  enough,  there  is  no  actual  English  representa- 
tion. The  two  broad-sides  that  attempted  it  are  gro- 
tesquely inaccurate,  and  give  no  local  detail  with  any 
certainty.  The  earlier  of  the  two,  however,  contains  one 
point  of  interest,  for  it  bears  out  the  tradition  that  the 
block  was  so  exceptionally  low  that  the  King  had  practic- 
ally to  lie  upon  the  scaffold.  Of  this,  it  is  said,  His 
Majesty  complained.  The  other  representation,  published 
together  with  an  account  and  picture  of  the  execution  of 
the  regicides,  was,  of  course,  issued  long  after  the  event, 
and  is  of  no  value.  The  most  singular  feature  of  it  is  the 
prominence  given  to  Bishop  Juxon  at  the  expense  of  the 
chief  actor.  We  may,  however,  trace  one  interesting 
point  of  detail,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  show 
the  King's  locks  gathered  up  under  his  nightcap. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  illustrated  tract  flourished 
mightily,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  came  in  for  its  share 
of  pictorial  satire.  Signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens 
still  interested  the  publishers,  and  the  scientific  diagram, 
which  is  so  admirable  a  feature  of  the  modern  illustrated 
Press,  was  wonderfully  foreshadowed  in  Parker's  London 
News  for  1724,  the  year  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
The  eclipse  is  treated  in  twenty-five  phases  from  the  first 
contact  to  the  last.  Gradually  the  shadow  steals  across 
the  sun's  disc,  until  at  length  the  corona  flashes  out  in 
all  its  splendour.  At  the  moment  of  totality  stars  are 
visible,  and  at  length,  in  orderly  progression,  the  shadow 
passes  off. 

During  the  same  century  war  news  and  portents  still 
held  the  field,  and  a  more  personal  note  was  introduced  by 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  gave  a  portrait  of  Edward 
Bright,  who  weighed  22  J  stone,  and  was  believed  to  be 
the  largest  man  living.  The  publication  of  his  portrait 
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illustrates  the  leisurely  methods  of  the  time.  Bright's 
obituary  appeared  in  November,  1750.  His  portrait  was 
not  published  until  the  following  February,  and  the  reader 
was  politely  referred  back  to  the  November  number  for 
further  particulars. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
illustrated  journal  proper,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
daily  papers  to  enliven  their  columns  with  pictures.  Even 
the  dignified  Times  did  not  disdain  this  popular  method, 
and  came  out  with  a  woodcut  of  Nelson's  funeral  car 
in  1806.  The  picture  had  evidently  been  prepared  before- 
hand from  official  descriptions,  for  the  Times  had  honestly 
to  confess  that  the  coronet  and  the  pall  which  appeared 
upon  the  coffin  had  been  falsified  by  the  event.  In  order 
to  allow  the  public  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  coffin, 
the  pall  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  the 
coronet  was  carried  in  a  mourning  coach.  The  de- 
scription concludes :  "  We  had  not  time  to  make  the 
alteration." 

It  was  the  Observer,  which  had  been  started  in  1791, 
that  first  made  any  important  development  in  publishing 
illustrated  news.  It  found  its  greatest  field  in  the  illus- 
tration of  crime.  The  famous  murder  of  Mr.  William 
Weare  and  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  gave  the  Observer 
an  extraordinary  chance,  particularly  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Weare.  The  Observer  indulged  in  minute  and  horrible 
details,  the  taste  of  which  was  called  in  question,  but  the 
commercial  value  was  undisputed.  Nevertheless,  after 
its  extravagances  in  connection  with  the  Weare  murder, 
the  Observer  considered  it  politic  to  restrain  its  zeal  for 
a  considerable  time.  Turning  to  quieter  themes,  it  gave 
a  touching  and  slightly  melancholy  representation  of  His 
Majesty  George  IV.  as  he  last  appeared  in  his  pony 
phaeton  in  Windsor  Park.  The  drawing  is  rather  better 
than  usual,  and  the  King  has  a  look  upon  his  face 
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that  is  probably  intended  to  foreshadow  the  approaching 
end. 

At  the  Coronations  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria 
the  Observer  shone.  On  the  latter  occasion  it  produced 
a  larger  picture  than  the  daily  Press  had  yet  attempted. 
In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  Bell's  Life,  the  Weekly 
Chronicle,  the  Weekly  Herald,  the  Magnet,  and  Charles 
Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  were  also,  in  an  unofficial  way, 
illustrated  papers.  The  year  before  the  Illustrated  London 
News  first  appeared  saw  the  birth  of  Punch,  which 
remains  distinct  among  periodicals,  and  cannot  be  called 
a  forerunner  of  the  illustrated  newspaper. 

The  foundation  of  the  journal  that  inaugurated  and 
has  since  led  the  illustrated  Press  was  due  to  Herbert 
Ingram,  a  bookseller  and  newsagent  of  Nottingham.  In 
the  course  of  his  business  he  had  noticed  that  whenever 
the  Observer  and  the  Weekly  News  contained  a  picture  the 
demand  was  extraordinarily  on  the  increase.  He  had 
seen,  too,  that  when  his  country  customers  at  Nottingham 
were  particularly  interested  in  metropolitan  happenings, 
they  used  to  ask  for  the  London  News.  This  phrase  he 
fused  with  the  word  Illustrated,  and  had  there  the  germ 
of  his  great  idea.  On  May  14,  1842,  Ingram,  who  had 
now  settled  in  London,  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  The  paper,  issued  from  the 
historic  house  from  which  it  has  ever  since  appeared, 
contained  sixteen  printed  pages  and  thirty-two  woodcuts. 
On  the  front  page  was  a  vigorous  engraving  of  the  burning 
of  Hamburg.  The  paper  had  an  instantaneous  success, 
and  took  its  place  as  the  foremost  of  the  domestic 
journals.  It  has  always  been  a  saying  that  the  News 
enjoyed  a  "rectory"  public.  The  finding  of  this  field  for 
his  paper  was  yet  another  stroke  of  Ingram's  ingenuity. 
On  the  appointment  of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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the  proprietor  sent  a  copy  of  his  paper  to  every  clergyman 

in   the   kingdom.      The   result   was   an   immediate   and 

permanent  increase  in  circulation. 

To-day  the  illustrated  journals  are  legion.     They  are 

produced  with  an  incredible  rapidity,  and  they  have  at 

their  command  the  most  wonderful  resources  of  machinery 

and  of  pictorial  production. 
The  making  of  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  is  a  very 

different  thing  from  that  of  the  morning  newspaper. 
There  is  an  idea  in  the  lay  mind  that  because  a  great 
illustrated  appears  only  once  a  week  its  production  is 
therefore  a  more  leisurely  affair.  That,  however,  is  rather 
wide  of  the  truth.  Scarcely  has  the  week's  number  gone 
to  press  before  the  editor  and  his  staff  are  embarked  in 
the  full  tide  of  next  week's  production.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  unsuspected  detail,  requiring  the  most  careful 
handling,  which  calls  for  the  most  strenuous  energy  on 
the  part  of  everyone  concerned.  On  the  morning  follow- 
ing publication,  the  germ  of  next  week's  issue  already  lies 
on  the  editor's  desk.  It  is  what  is  technically  called  a 
"dummy  make-up" — a  book  of  blank  sheets,  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  forthcoming  issue.  In  it  the  editor 
enters  what  one  may  call  the  "  standing  dishes  " — those 
features  which  appear  week  by  week  with  unvarying 
regularity.  The  process,  of  course,  may  differ  in  different 
offices,  but  the  present  description  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  production  of  one  of  the  greater  illustrated 
weeklies.  These  regular  features,  and  the  pages  devoted 
to  them,  come  into  being,  one  might  almost  say,  auto- 
matically. 

The  copy  has  been  delivered  to  the  printer  at  the 
appointed  time  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  one  may  assume  that  the  writers  have  done 
their  duty ;  if  not,  of  course,  there  are  alarms  and  ex- 
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cursions,  worrying,  loss  of  time,  telegrams,  growlings  from 
the  head  printer,  and  so  forth.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
best  regulated  offices,  these  troubles  are  the  exception. 
For  those  standing  pages  the  editor's  initiative  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  choosing  of  the  illustrations  which 
bear  directly  on  the  text.  All  this  time,  however,  his 
mind  is  busily  occupied  with  the  trend  of  events  in  the 
world.  He  has  to  "  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru," 
to  appraise  the  relative  value  of  events,  and  to  settle 
tentatively  in  his  own  mind  the  relative  proportions  of 
space  which  he  is  to  devote  to  each  item. 

All  the  time  he  knows  that  at  the  last  moment  some- 
thing will  probably  happen  entirely  to  upset  his  calcula- 
tions ;  some  happening  of  the  first  magnitude  will  make 
a  paramount  claim  upon  his  space,  will  tax  the  energy 
and  speed  of  his  artists  to  the  utmost,  and  will  call  for 
the  nicest  editorial  tact  and  diplomacy  in  readjusting 
what  has  already  been  done  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
the  hour.  He  has  to  be,  in  fact,  a  Janus,  looking  both 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  adjusting  the  balance  of 
past  and  future. 

Assuming  that  things  will  flow  evenly  without  catas- 
trophe, the  editor  calls  his  artists  into  council,  and  appor- 
tions to  each  man  his  page  or  half-page,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Of  late  years  he  has  found  a  great  auxiliary  in  the 
camera,  and  photographs  supplement  the  work  of  the 
draughtsman.  So  things  move  until  the  Saturday  of  the 
week  preceding  publication,  by  which  time  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  forthcoming  paper  is  practically 
settled. 

On  the  Monday  the  great  tussle  begins.  Important 
things  have  a  way  of  happening  on  Sunday,  and  the 
editor  may  possibly  have  to  begin  his  working  week  with 
an  entire  readjustment  of  the  smooth  and  even  plan  which 
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has  occupied  him  since  Thursday.  Assuming,  however, 
that  things  are  running  a  normal  course,  he  comes  down 
to  his  office  on  Monday  morning,  to  find  his  artists  waiting 
with  their  pictures,  and  an  army  of  photographers  waiting 
to  exhibit  to  him  probably  almost  a  thousand  photographs 
of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  three 
days.  The  artists'  work  is  examined  rapidly  and  critically, 
necessary  modifications  are  pointed  out,  and  are  effected 
on  the  spot,  sometimes  to  the  bitter  sorrow  of  genius 
that  chafes  at  editorial  bonds.  The  pictures  that  require 
no  modification  are  immediately  dispatched  to  the  process- 
engraver,  and  the  editor  settles  down  to  the  trying  task 
of  examining  news  photographs.  This  is  probably  his 
most  harassing  task,  but  at  last  it  is  accomplished.  Then 
he  directs  his  officials  as  to  the  handling  of  the  pictures 
selected. 

In  this  task  the  accomplished  editor  exercises  a 
marvellous  ingenuity  where  he  intends  to  use  many 
photographs  on  a  page,  his  aim  being  to  achieve  continual 
variety  of  arrangement,  and  not  infrequently  he  has  his 
illustrations  enclosed  in  decorative  border  ingeniously 
symbolizing  the  main  subject.  When  we  reflect  that 
these  borders,  suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are 
carried  out  by  a  staff-artist  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  public 
gets  some  glimpse  of  the  extraordinary  readiness  and 
resource,  not  to  speak  of  the  talent,  that  is  at  the  disposal 
of  a  great  illustrated  paper. 

Speed,  of  course,  is  the  main  thing,  and  speed  in  every 
department.  The  photographs,  chosen  and  measured, 
have  to  go  without  the  least  delay  to  the  process- 
engraver,  but  here  the  sub-editor  has  a  word  to  say. 
All  this  time  he  has  been  at  his  chief's  elbow,  taking  note 
of  everything  that  is  going  forward.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  descriptions  of  these  pictures,  and  he  must  make 
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himself  master  of  every  detail  regarding  them  before  they 
are  lost  to  sight  in  the  engraver's  hands.  With  an  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  he  notes  and  masters  every  detail,  and 
dictates  to  a  secretary  a  few  notes  which  to  the  un- 
initiated would  be  the  merest  hieroglyphics,  but  which, 
a  little  later  in  the  day,  will  infallibly  suggest  to  him  all 
that  he  must  do  or  ascertain  in  producing  a  complete, 
highly  condensed,  and  lucid  description  to  place  below 
the  picture. 

This  duty — a  heavy  one — occupies  the  latter  part  of  his 
day,  but  all  the  time  he  has  to  be  in  consultation  with  his 
chief  with  regard  to  what  is  coming  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  paper,  and  he  has  also  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon 
the  general  features,  the  pages  containing  which  are 
now  beginning  to  come  down  from  the  composing-room, 
and  have  to  be  passed  with  the  most  rigid  care,  so  as 
to  detect  the  lurking  inaccuracy  or,  it  may  be,  the  possible 
unintentional  libel.  The  headings  and  descriptions  of 
the  pictures  in  an  illustrated  journal  are  technically 
known  as  "cut-lines"  in  England,  and  as  "  captions " 
in  America.  They  look  comparatively  insignificant  on 
the  page,  but  they  have  really  a  great  importance ;  for 
in  the  illustrated  Press  the  picture  is  the  first  thing,  and 
in  this  hurrying  age  readers  will  no  longer  turn  over  to 
another  part  of  the  paper  to  read  the  description.  It 
must  be  give  below  the  picture  in  as  few  lines  as  possible, 
and  yet  these  lines  must  contain  all  that  is  necessary. 
In  the  greater  journals  the  composition  of  these  lines  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  terseness  and  condensa- 
tion. After  a  few  rapid  corrections,  the  writer  adds  a 
note  giving  the  size  of  the  picture  or  photograph,  and 
hurries  the  copy  to  the  composing-room  by  the  hands 
of  a  ready  army  of  small  boys. 

Many  hours  of  the  sub-editor's  time  are  devoted  to  the 
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composing  or  the  superintendence  of  this  important  work. 
Before  he  leaves  in  the  evening  proofs  of  this  mass  of 
writing  will  be  laid  on  his  desk,  ready  for  correction  and 
passing.  This  done,  he  may  go  home  with  a  compara- 
tively easy  mind,  praying  that  no  great  catastrophe  over- 
night will  find  him  in  the  morning  face  to  face  with  an 
entirely  altered  scheme  of  things.  The  editor  of  an 
illustrated  paper  can  echo  with  peculiar  fervour  that 
thankful  cry  which  was  heard  in  the  Times'  office  when 
Carlyle  passed  away :  "  Thank  Heaven,  he  died  in  time 
for  the  front  sheet!" 

But  all  this  time  many  other  departments  have  also 
been  working  at  high  pressure.  The  process-engraver  has 
first  photographed  every  original  drawing  or  photograph 
sent  from  the  editorial  department,  accurately  to  the  size 
prescribed.  This  is  printed  on  a  prepared  zinc  plate,  and 
the  developed  print  has  laid  bare  of  collodion  all  the 
portions  of  the  plate  that  are  to  print  white  in  the  result. 
The  plate,  thus  prepared,  is  then  immersed  in  an  etching 
bath  of  acid,  which  eats  away  all  the  lights  and  half- 
tones of  the  picture,  and  thus  automatically  a  relief  of 
the  picture  is  prepared.  It  is  mounted  on  a  wooden 
block,  a  skilled  engraver  makes  a  few  necessary  touches 
which  the  automatic  process  could  not  give,  and  the 
finished  block  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  printer. 

Meanwhile  the  composing-room  has  corrected  and 
finished  all  the  cut-lines,  and  has  sent  them  to  the 
foundry  to  be  stereotyped.  Overnight  each  block,  with 
its  attendant  cut-lines,  is  put  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
sheet,  and  is  got  ready  for  the  machine.  When  the  editor 
arrives  next  morning,  the  head  compositor  presents  him 
with  a  dummy  make-up  of  the  inner  sheet  of  the  paper, 
into  which  has  been  pinned  a  pull,  or  proof,  of  every 
page.  Supposing  that  no  alterations  are  to  be  made 
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to  the  subject  matter,  the  editor  goes  most  critically 
through  this  collection  of  pages.  With  a  keen  eye  for 
effect,  and  the  nicest  discrimination,  he  sets  one  page 
against  another,  so  as  to  secure  that  every  two  facing 
pages  shall  balance  and  harmonize.  The  uninitiated  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  importance  of  this  final  judgment, 
which  means  everything  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
finished  sheet.  At  last,  after  many  trials  and  changes, 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  is  found,  and  the  sheet,  or 
sheets,  completed  are  passed  for  the  machines,  which 
will  soon  begin  to  run  off  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
paper.  The  later  portion  is  then  seriously  tackled, 
leaving  room  for  late  news,  and  by  Wednesday,  and  in 
some  cases  Thursday  morning,  the  editor  sees  a  com- 
plete copy  of  finished  pages  ready  for  his  final  judgment. 
Again  he  has  to  exercise  the  same  critical  care  in  arrange- 
ment, and  supposing  that  all  has  gone  smoothly,  and  that 
no  great  catastrophe  calls  for  him  to  produce  a  still  later 
emergency  portion  of  the  paper,  or  to  hold  up  and  alter 
that  which  has  already  gone,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  labours  for  Friday's  publication  are  at 
an  end.  But  for  him  there  is  no  rest ;  he  must  immedi- 
ately begin  to  think  of  next  week's  issue. 

But  this  description  of  the  purely  editorial  routine  has 
left  out  of  account  a  multitude  of  industries  that  go  to 
the  building  up  of  the  paper.  The  work  of  the  artist 
is  no  less  arduous.  The  greater  papers  have  at  their 
command  the  services  of  men  whose  skill  and  speed  with 
the  brush  and  pencil  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  To 
this  very  many  of  them  add  the  highest  instinct  of  the 
journalist.  Those  to  whom  the  illustrating  of  great 
public  functions  is  entrusted  have  to  see  and  note  every- 
thing in  a  flash.  They  have  to  know  what  is  the  most 
interesting  moment  to  seize ;  above  all,  they  must  be 
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continually  in  search  of  variety,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed and  the  hackneyed.  It  is  the  illustrator's  endeavour 
to  find  some  new  points  of  view.  Very  probably,  after 
he  has  attended  a  function,  he  calls  upon  his  editor  for 
a  few  minutes  and  submits  his  rough  sketch.  Together 
they  discuss  it  ;  modifications  are  suggested,  and  the 
artist  goes  home  to  his  studio.  If  the  event  has  occurred 
late  in  the  week,  the  artist  will  probably  be  told  that, 
though  it  grieves  the  editor  to  the  heart  to  rush  him, 
the  double -page  illustration,  which  will  be  drawn  on 
a  board  far  larger  than  the  printed  picture,  must  be  at 
the  office  not  later  than  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Undismayed,  or  at  least  concealing  his  dismay  with 
the  most  excellent  good-temper,  the  artist  departs  to  his 
studio,  where  his  lamp  will  burn  until  the  dawn.  Day- 
light finds  him  still  at  work,  but  by  some  magic,  about 
the  hour  of  five  in  the  morning,  his  picture  is  coming 
together.  When  we  reflect  that  he  has  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  with  every  detail  of  dress  or  uniform,  that  if 
it  be,  say,  a  Guildhall  banquet,  he  must  have  mastered 
such  minute  details  as  even  the  arrangement  of  the  table, 
that  he  must  have  produced  faithful  portraits  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  scene,  and  that  nothing  in  the  picture  must 
be  sketchy  or  unfinished,  we  gather  some  idea  of  the 
remarkable  talent  and  ability  that  go  to  the  pictorial 
realization  of  current  events  through  the  medium  of  the 
illustrative  Press.  If  the  incident  is  a  pageant  of  ancient 
times,  the  artist  must  be  letter-perfect  in  every  detail  of 
costume  or  of  armour.  The  great  practitioners  in  this 
department  have  at  their  command  an  extraordinary 
body  of  documentary  material,  to  which  they  can  refer 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  most  highly-equipped 
illustrators  are  in  many  cases  men  of  splendid  historical 
knowledge. 
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In  the  greater  illustrated  papers  accuracy  is  a  point  ot 
honour,  and  the  smallest  error  will  be  detected  by  some 
genial,  and  usually  elderly,  expert  at  a  club  fireside.  This 
critic  loses  no  time  in  sitting  down  to  write  a  voluminous 
letter,  in  which  he  acquaints  the  editor  with  the  iniquity  of 
his  artist  or  writer.  The  percentage  of  these  criticisms 
is,  however,  extremely  small,  considering  the  vast  mass  of 
material  necessary  for  every  number,  its  extraordinary 
diversity,  and  the  tremendous  rapidity  of  production.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  error  that  has  escaped  the  artist 
is  detected  in  the  office.  These  infrequent  errors  are 
sometimes  amusing.  One,  which  fortunately  escaped 
publication,  was  the  bestowing  on  an  eminent  General 
of  two  left  feet.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  tired  hand 
and  brain. 

The  rapid  production  of  a  single  picture  is,  however,  all 
in  the  day's  work  for  the  artist.  He  regards  it  as  the 
merest  routine.  It  is  at  moments  of  special  stress,  such 
as  a  Coronation,  or  the  death  of  a  Monarch,  that  he  sur- 
passes himself  and  performs  veritable  prodigies.  On  a 
recent  occasion  several  eminent  artists  produced  at  least 
three  double-page  illustrations  in  close  succession,  without 
stopping  to  take  rest  between  each  separate  work,  nor  did 
the  third  show  any  failure  of  power.  The  result  was 
indeed  rather  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that  at  the  very 
end  the  hand  had  almost  refused  to  obey  the  brain,  and 
the  critical  outsider  could  see  that  the  brush  attempting 
to  put  in  the  finishing  touches  was  no  longer  likely  to  do 
much  good.  At  that  moment  a  wise  editor  intervened, 
and  sent  the  picture,  already  sufficiently  finished,  to  the 
engraver. 

During  that  time  of  stress,  and  on  several  similar 
occasions,  the  mechanical  department,  as  well  as  the 
illustrative,  performed  prodigies.  In  what  is  known 
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technically  as  a  "  panorama  "  number  of  a  great  State  pro- 
cession— that  is  to  say,  a  number  in  which  each  separate 
page  was  the  size  of  an  ordinary  double-page — thirty-two 
of  these  great  pictures  were  produced,  engraved  by  pro- 
cess, fully  described,  and  ready  for  the  printing  machine 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  event.  Cynical  critics, 
who  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  are  inclined  to  say 
that  these  pictures  are  produced  beforehand,  but  in  this 
they  overrate  the  artist's  and  the  editor's  powers  of 
prophecy.  A  minute  examination  of  these  pictures  will 
show  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  anticipated, 
for  they  illustrate  things  that  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  spectator.  Take,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of 
King  Edward's  little  dog,  Caesar,  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  in  like  manner  nearly  every  group  had  in 
it  some  detail  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen.  The 
best  illustrated  journals,  therefore,  have  more  than  a 
fleeting  value.  They  are  a  correct  record  of  contem- 
porary events,  and  are  therefore  valuable  material  for 
history. 

In  many  ways  the  drawing  is  superior  to  the  camera, 
for  the  photograph,  while  literally  accurate  and  indisput- 
able, is  limited  by  its  conditions.  There  is  the  difficulty 
of  just  balance,  the  inevitable  exaggeration  of  the  fore- 
ground, which  often  contains  unimportant  details,  and  the 
violence  of  perspective,  which  diminishes  unduly  acces- 
sories to  which  the  draughtsman  can  give  a  proper  relative 
proportion.  But  let  the  photograph  have  its  due.  Of 
late  years  some  extraordinary  results  have  been  achieved 
in  this  department.  Given  a  brilliant  day  for  an  outdoor 
function,  the  photograph  may  in  its  results  prove  a  serious 
competitor  to  the  work  of  the  artist,  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  gain  in  speed  makes  the  camera  a  tempting 
auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the  illustrative  journalist.  There 
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is  also  the  question  of  cost,  a  serious  thing  in  these  days 
of  fierce  competition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  illustration  of  entirely 
peaceful  scenes,  but  the  great  figure,  and  the  one  that  has 
made  most  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination  among  the 
ranks  of  Press-artists,  is,  of  course,  the  war-artist.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  late  Melton  Prior, 
who,  in  the  service  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  saw 
and  recorded  at  least  thirty  campaigns.  It  used  to  be 
a  saying  that  his  bag  was  always  packed.  On  the  first 
rumour  of  war  he  was  at  his  chief's  disposal.  The 
moment  it  became  an  accomplished  fact,  this  quiet, 
unwarlike  little  gentleman  came  to  take  his  last  instruc- 
tions and  was  off  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  No  matter 
what  the  difficulties  might  be,  it  was  known  that  by  the 
earliest  possible  post,  even  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Melton  Prior's  sketches  would  come  to  hand.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  went  everywhere.  He  was  persona  grata 
with  all  the  great  soldiers  of  our  time.  Where  there  was 
battle,  there  was  Melton  Prior  with  his  sketch-book.  He 
took  infinite  pains  with  his  detail,  he  was  a  genius  at 
choosing  his  subject.  Knowing  the  risks  of  war,  and  the 
fate  that  might  befall  chance  messengers  at  any  moment, 
he  made  many  copies  of  the  same  sketch,  and  sent  them 
off  under  separate  covers. 

When  he  was  shut  up  in  Ladysmith,  he  made  at  least 
nine  copies  of  every  important  picture,  and  sent  them 
through  the  Boer  lines  by  native  runners.  Not  many 
came  safely  through,  but  in  no  case  was  there  complete 
loss  of  any  single  subject.  In  the  field  the  artist,  perhaps, 
will  always  be  superior  to  the  camera,  and  although 
recent  campaigns  have  produced  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  these  have  rather  been  incidents  of 
the  movements  of  troops  than  of  actual  engagements. 
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The  new  methods  of  fighting,  it  is  true,  have  left  the  artist 
a  smaller  chance.  Fighting  at  long  range,  and  in  open 
order  over  a  battle-front  of  perhaps  thirty  miles,  is  far  less 
picturesque  than  the  close  me'le'es  of  the  Franco-German 
or  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  or  even  the  later  Egyptian 
campaigns.  But  the  skilful  artist  still  has  his  chance,  as 
is  amply  proved  by  the  work  that  has  been  done  during 
the  hostilities  in  the  Near  East. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   ILLUSTRATED   PRESS    (continued) 

WITH  the  conclusion  of  the  editor's,  artist's,  and  writer's 
work,  and  also  the  work  of  the  compositor  and  the  pro- 
cess-engraver, the  labour  of  producing  a  great  illustrative 
journal  is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  formes — that  is 
to  say,  great  iron  frames  into  which  the  type  is  wedged, 
with  spaces  left  for  the  blocks — pass  to  the  foundry,  where 
an  impression  is  taken  upon  papier-mache".  Into  the 
matrix  thus  formed  molten  type-metal  is  run,  and  the 
whole  page  is  cast  as  a  solid  block.  Meanwhile  the 
original  block,  which  has  come  from  the  process-engraver, 
is  being  subjected  to  another  process.  An  impression  of 
each  block  has  been  taken  by  electrotyping,  for  the  original 
block  is  never  used  in  the  process  of  printing  except  in 
special  circumstances.  The  electrotype  block  is  an  im- 
pression with  a  hard  copper  surface,  which  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  printing  better  than  the  original  zinc. 
These  new  blocks  are  introduced  into  the  holes  left  in 
the  solid  castings  of  type,  and  the  whole  is  returned  to 
the  composing-room  for  the  process  known  as  "  imposi- 
tion." This  is  the  arranging  of  the  individual  pages  in 
groups  of  four,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  a  complete 
sheet  of  sixteen  pages  is  folded  the  pages  will  fall  into 
their  proper  consecutive  order.  This  arrangement  is  as 
follows : 
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IMPOSITION  OF  A  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS. 


HEADLINE 


10 


1NHOV1H 


HEADLINE 
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In  imposing  a  "  sheet  of  sixteens,"  the  workman  starts 
at  the  top  left  corner  of  the  stone,  i,  2,  3,  4  being  the  four 
outside  corner  pages  (see  X).  He  then  works  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  pages  5,  6,  7,  8  (see  0).  Again  he 
reverses  the  direction  with  pages  9,  10,  n,  12,  the  four 
centre  pages;  13,  14,  15,  16,  follow  the  same  direction  as 
pages  5,  6,  7,  8. 

A  sure  way  to  check  the  imposition  of  a  sheet  of  sixteens 
is  to  add  together  the  folios  of  any  two  pages  which  are 
side  by  side.  The  sum  should  be  one  more  than  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  sheet;  thus :  i  + 16=  17;  13  +  4=  17, 
and  so  on. 
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This  is  a  usual  method,  but  there  are  others  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  work.  There  are  also  dozens  of  other 
impositions  to  suit  different  quantities  of  pages.  Note 
that  the  numbers  printed  upside  down  show  the  direction 
in  which  lie  the  pages  so  numbered. 

Imposition  is,  however,  not  the  last  stage  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  machine.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  an 
engraving,  however  perfectly  made,  would  give  but  a 
miserable  impression  were  it  not  for  a  device  known  as 
overlaying — that  is  to  say,  a  pad  must  be  prepared,  between 
which  and  the  block  itself  lies  the  paper  on  which  the 
impression  is  made.  On  this  pad  are  heights  and  de- 
pressions corresponding  to  the  details  of  the  drawing. 
The  raised  parts  are  higher  where  greater  darkness  is 
required,  and  lower  where  the  printing  has  to  approach 
to  white.  The  strongest  lights  are  represented  by  hollows. 
The  work  of  preparing  these  pads  or  overlays  for  the 
rollers  of  the  machine  used  to  be  done  by  a  special  staff 
of  highly-trained  workmen.  Each  man  had  before  him  a 
perfect  India  proof  of  the  engraving  ;  beside  him  he  had 
a  considerable  number  of  less  perfect  impressions,  but  all 
complete  enough  to  give  the  details  of  the  drawing  ade- 
quately. His  only  tool  was  a  sharp  penknife.  With  this 
he  cut  away  from  one  of  the  imperfect  pulls  all  the  darker 
parts,  and  then  on  another  proof  he  pasted  up  the  parts 
he  had  cut  off  in  their  proper  places,  building  up  several 
thicknesses  of  these  on  the  places  where  the  impression 
had  to  be  deepest,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  a  relief  map 
of  the  picture.  From  the  sheet  on  which  he  was  building 
up  this  map  he  cut  all  the  highest  lights  clean  away,  so 
that  on  the  machine  there  should  be  little  or  no  pressure 
at  these  points. 

Thus  it  would  be  seen  the  distribution  of  the  ink  was 
graduated  with  the  utmost  nicety.  The  process  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  naturally  inventive  genius  went  to  work 
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to  see  how  the  time  thus  occupied  could  be  saved.  The 
result  was  the  mechanical  overlay  :  a  sheet  of  composition 
upon  which  the  picture  was  photographed  exactly  the 
same  size  as  it  was  to  appear  in  the  paper.  This  photo- 
graph was  etched  with  acid,  so  as  to  remove  automatically 
the  lighter  parts  in  their  proper  gradation,  and  the  whole 
problem  was  solved.  The  overlayer's  art,  like  that  of  the 
wood-engraver,  had  passed  to  the  limbo  of  lost  occupa- 
tions. 

All  this  time  the  machine-men  have  been  fixing  the 
formes  on  the  bed  of  the  press ;  and  on  the  roller  which  is 
to  produce  the  impression  the  overlay  which  has  mean- 
while been  got  ready,  is  fixed  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
so  that  it  shall  exactly  coincide  as  the  cylinder  revolves 
with  the  plate  passing  to  and  fro  underneath.  There  is, 
of  course,  at  every  going  to  press  a  good  deal  of  tuning  to 
be  done,  until  at  last  the  impressions  run  out  perfect. 
When  this  has  been  achieved,  the  machine  starts  on  its 
run,  and  impressions  are  delivered  automatically  at  the 
rate  of  several  thousands  per  hour. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  printing  of  a  highly- 
finished  illustrated  paper  cannot  be  done  at  the  lightning 
speed  of  an  ordinary  Daily.  Recently,  however,  extra- 
ordinary advances  have  been  made  in  this  department 
of  mechanics,  and  some  wonderful  electrically-driven 
machines  have  increased  both  the  speed  and  the  quality 
of  the  production.  One  of  these,  by  a  beautifully  inge- 
nious device,  lays  each  finished  sheet  with  the  lightness 
of  thistledown,  upon  the  sheet  just  previously  printed.  So 
even  is  its  fall  that  it  rests  for  a  few  seconds  upon  a  bed 
of  air  before  it  finally  subsides  upon  its  predecessor.  This 
moment,  during  which  it  hangs,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
upon  nothing,  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  ink  of  the  previous 
sheet  to  dry,  and  thus  there  is  no  "  offset  "  or  blurring  of 
the  ink  upon  the  still  unprinted  side  of  the  sheet  which 
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has  just  descended.  Another  new  machine,  equally  inge- 
nious, has  brought  the  question  of  folding  the  sheets  to 
the  utmost  perfection.  This  contrivance  behaves  more 
like  a  living  thing  than  any  other  mechanical  design.  It 
nips  up  the  fresh  sheet  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  folds  it, 
folds  it  again,  and  delivers  it.  The  folding  of  paper  by 
the  press  is,  of  course,  not  new,  but  the  machine  in  ques- 
tion is  remarkable,  because  it  gives  the  spectator  the  idea 
that  he  is  looking  at  an  intelligent  agent. 

The  sheets  as  they  are  delivered  folded  are  then  sent  to 
a  room,  where  an  army  of  women  and  girls  make  them  up 
in  "  books,"  place  each  book  within  the  cover,  and  send 
them  on  to  the  guillotine.  The  edges  are  trimmed  in 
batches  of  about  twenty-five  at  a  time,  and  the  new 
number  of  the  paper  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  trade. 

Until  1869  the  Illustrated  London  News  held  the  field 
without  serious  rival,  but  in  that  year  an  off-shoot  from 
the  paper  was  made  by  the  head  of  the  engraving  staff, 
William  Thomas,  who  in  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  severed  his  connection  with  the  house 
of  Ingram,  and,  having  found  financial  support,  went  out 
to  found  a  new  illustrated  paper  of  his  own.  The  result 
was  the  Graphic,  the  name  of  which  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  Victorian  journalism.  Circumstances  helped 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  paper,  which  was  hardly  a 
year  old  when  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out,  thus 
giving  increased  scope  to  the  providers  of  illustrated 
papers  on  account  of  the  greater  public  demand  for 
pictorial  news.  But  apart  from  this  fortuitous  aid,  the 
Graphic  assured  its  own  success  by  its  consistent  en- 
deavour to  provide  the  most  artistic  illustration  it  could 
command.  Thomas  was,  before  all  things,  an  artist,  and 
he  never  truckled  to  the  popular.  His  policy  justified 
itself,  and  revealed  the  existence  of  a  public  that  could 
appreciate  something  on  a  rather  higher  key  than  had 
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already  been  obtained  in  the  department  of  illustration. 
This  is  not  said  in  any  disparagement  of  the  work  of 
other  illustrated  papers.  They  had  their  own  policy, 
which  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  have  abandoned. 
Thomas  aimed  at  rinding  another  public,  and  this  he 
did,  so  that  the  Graphic  and  its  great  predecessor  went  on 
together  in  friendly  rivalry,  discovering  that  there  was 
room  for  both.  The  Graphic  is  now  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bulloch,  formerly  of  the  Sphere  and  the  Sketch. 

It  was  from  the  Illustrated  in  the  year  1892  that  the 
next  great  impulse  in  popular  journalism  was  to  arise. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  true,  Black  and  White  had  appeared, 
and  was  going  its  lighter  way  with  success ;  but  that 
journal,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Nicol  Dunn,  was,  although 
smaller  in  form,  an  illustrated  paper  of  the  existing  type. 

It  was  in  all  respects  a  "  Home  Journal."  Sir  William 
Ingram,  however,  son  of  Herbert  Ingram,  the  founder  of 
the  Illustrated,  had  seen  other  opportunities.  He  had 
noticed  the  growing  interest  in  what  may  be  called  the 
lighter  life,  and  he  resolved  to  found  a  paper  which 
should  be  purely  recreative.  He  had  noticed  the  growing 
interest  in  everything  that  related  to  the  stage  and  to 
social  amusements  generally.  He  had  seen  that  theatrical 
portraits  issued  by  leading  photographers  had  achieved  a 
tremendous  sale.  Why  should  not  these  be  published  in 
a  weekly  journal  that  should  become  a  new  and  brighter 
chronicle  of  the  Stage  and  of  Society.  Together  with 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  John  Lash 
Latey  in  the  editorship  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
Sir  William  Ingram  founded  the  Sketch,  a  paper  that  from 
the  first  declared  its  mission  to  be  entirely  frivolous. 
The  frivolity,  it  is  true,  was  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
serious  vein,  but  first  and  foremost  the  aim  of  the  Sketch 
was  to  be  light  and  amusing.  At  that  time  the  costume 
of  Opera  Bouffe  was  more  ethereal  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
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the  earlier  reproductions  of  many  photographs  in  the 
Sketch  did  not  altogether  recommend  themselves  to  the 
more  serious-minded  of  the  community.  The  Sketch, 
indeed,  in  its  earlier  days  enjoyed  something  of  a  succes 
de  scandale.  But  all  the  same,  it  had  found  its  mark. 
Its  founder's  foresight  was  almost  immediately  justified, 
and  the  paper  leaped  into  a  popularity  that  made  it  a 
valuable  ally  to  the  fortunes  of  the  old  Illustrated  London 
News.  Gradually  it  outgrew  its  earlier  skittishness,  and 
with  increased  efficiency  in  the  method  of  reproducing 
photographs,  and  with  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  theatrical  managers  to  dress  their  pieces  more 
artistically,  the  Sketch  lost  its  earlier  reproach  of  too  great 
freedom,  and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  of  weekly  papers. 
In  the  year  1899  the  control  of  the  paper,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bruce  S.  Ingram,  second  son  of  Sir  William 
Ingram,  whose  ability  guided  the  paper  to  new  develop- 
ments. Above  all,  Mr.  Bruce  Ingram  has  shown  consum- 
mate ingenuity  in  adapting  photographic  methods  to  the 
purposes  of  illustration.  He  has  made  every  week's  issue 
a  chronicle  in  particular  of  new  theatrical  events, 
presented  with  a  completeness  that  enables  the  reader  to 
see  the  play  from  start  to  finish.  Another  remarkable 
feature  of  his  management  has  been  the  construction  of 
large  composite  pictures,  built  up  from  many  photo- 
graphs, and  imposed  upon  a  background  drawn  by  a  staff 
artist.  For  example,  at  the  time  when  the  Salome 
sensation  was  at  its  height,  he  combined  in  one  setting 
all  the  actresses  who  have  played  that  notorious  part. 
Every  portrait  was  a  separate  photograph,  taken  at 
various  times,  but  the  whole  illustration  was  so  cleverly 
worked  out  that  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  actresses  had 
been  grouped  before  the  camera  at  one  moment  on  a 
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single  stage.  This  illustration  is  only  typical  of  what  is 
done  week  by  week  in  the  Sketch.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
theatre  that  receives  attention.  The  Sketch  has  become 
a  Society  journal.  It  takes  note  of  fashionable  weddings 
and  functions.  Its  ingenious  methods  of  illustration  are 
applied  to  historical  pageants  and  costume  balls ;  it  has  an 
eye  to  sport  of  every  description ;  it  does  not  disdain  the 
financial  world.  Book-reviewing,  and  portraits  of  literary 
people,  are  a  weekly  feature.  It  enlists  in  its  service  a 
body  of  able  workers.  For  many  years  its  causerie 
"  At  Random  "  came  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  the  late 
L.  F.  Austin,  whose  contribution  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Motley  Notes"  of  Mr.  Keble  Howard.  The  Sketch, 
indeed,  is  a  complete  reflection  of  what  the  world  is 
concerned  with  in  its  moments  of  recreation. 

A  second  great  rival  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  is 
the  Sphere,  which  was  started  in  1899  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode ;  and  the  Illustrated,  the  Graphic,  and  the  Sphere, 
are  to-day  the  three  leading  representatives  of  illustrated 
journalism  in  this  country.  These  papers  stand  for  the 
solid  and  serious  side  of  this  department  of  the  Press. 
In  appearance  the  Sphere  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
illustrated  journals,  and  its  pages  have  an  individuality  of 
their  own,  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  other  two.  It  is 
a  curious  feature  of  the  distinct  lines  followed  by  each 
journal  that  no  page  of  any  one  taken  separately  could  be 
mistaken  for  a  page  torn  from  any  of  its  rivals.  The 
Sphere  follows  in  the  main  the  traditional  lines,  but  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the 
graphic  representation  and  marshalling  of  scientific  and 
economical  facts.  The  drawings  of  Mr.  Percy  Home 
have  presented  what  is  almost  the  last  word  in  the 
illuminating  diagram.  They  hold  the  mean  between  the 
picture  proper  and  the  bald  diagram,  and  they  show  at  a 
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glance  some  salient  situation  of  the  moment.  They  are, 
in  fact,  microcosmic.  If  the  problem  of  the  hour  is 
geographical,  then  the  Sphere  shows  in  a  page,  or  a 
double  page,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  region  affected,  with 
clever  little  details,  aided  by  notes  on  the  drawing  itself, 
which  help  the  spectators  to  grasp  the  relations  of  the 
subject  in  a  single  moment.  For  instance,  when  wireless 
telegraphy  became  first  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Sphere 
showed  the  curve  of  the  world,  the  stations  on  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  intervening  ships,  and  the  direction 
and  impact  of  the  Hertzian  waves  in  process  of  trans- 
mission. This  is  one  of  their  least  elaborate  efforts,  but 
it  is  chosen  because  of  its  simplicity.  The  method,  it  is 
true,  is  really  American  in  character,  but  its  development 
in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Sphere  alone,  but  of  the  other 
illustrated  papers,  has  brought  it  almost  to  the  last  word 
of  perfection  in  teaching  by  means  of  the  diagram. 
It  is  here  that  in  recent  years  the  educational  force  of  the 
illustrated  Press  has  come  to  a  new  usefulness. 

Returning  to  the  lighter  journals,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  developments  with  modifications  along  the  direction 
first  given  by  the  Sketch.  The  Sphere  was  not  long 
established  before  it,  too,  produced  a  lighter  pendant 
journal,  for  which  the  famous  name  of  the  Taller  was 
revived.  It  is,  however,  entirely  individual,  although  its 
individuality  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  It  lies, 
perhaps,  chiefly  in  outward  appearance,  for  it  treats  of 
the  same  topics  as  the  Sketch. 

After  a  time  the  Graphic  followed  suit,  and  started 
the  Bystander,  a  paper  a  little  smaller  in  size,  and 
approximating  more  to  the  idea  of  the  magazine.  Its 
mission  is  purely  recreative,  and  its  aim,  like  that  of  the 
others,  is  lightness  and  brightness.  It  professes  to  be 
a  journal  for  men  and  women  of  the  world,  and  it 
certainly  lives  up  to  its  reputation.  One  characteristic 
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of  the  Bystander  is  that,  besides  being  a  lively  picture- 
paper,  it  has  always  something  to  say,  and  it  manages  to 
say  that  something  with  a  deftness  and  point  that  gives 
its  letterpress  a  distinctive  note  in  illustrated  journalism. 
It  has  a  great  deal  of  sly  humour  of  a  sort  that  approxi- 
mates rather  more  to  the  Punch  ideal  than  is  quite  usual 
in  the  picture  papers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  a  rather  vexed  and 
perhaps  somewhat  unfairly  stated  question.  There  is 
a  general  idea  that  the  letterpress  of  illustrated  papers 
does  not  matter,  that  it  is  put  there  somehow  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  where  there  is  no  picture,  and  that  nobody 
pays  any  great  attention  to  it.  We  would  not  for  a 
moment  contend  that  it  has  the  weight  of  a  deliverance 
in  one  of  the  solid  weekly  reviews,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  is  entirely  negligible  or  that  it  has  lacked 
editorial  care.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  As  for  its 
not  being  read,  in  at  least  one  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
to  our  certain  knowledge,  the  slightest  casual  inaccuracy 
or  mis-statement  brings  to  the  office  a  shoal  of  letters  of 
correction,  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  well-informed 
persons  do  certainly  read  the  illustrated  papers,  and 
think  it  worth  while  to  put  them  right  if  they  err.  These 
critics  usually  flatter  the  paper  by  saying  that  its  level 
of  accuracy  is  so  high  that  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
point  out  the  inadvertent  mistake.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  correspondent  is  ill-tempered.  Criticism  of  that  sort 
is  so  rare  as  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  here  one 
may  perhaps  quote  the  following,  carefully  suppressing 
the  name  of  the  now  departed  writer,  who  seems  to  have 
been  irritated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  scholarly  calm  one 
would  have  expected  from  him.  The  protest  was  con- 
tained upon  a  post-card,  and  ran  : 

"  I  protest  against  your  reference  to  me  on  p.  435.  It 
was  evidently  written  by  an  impertinent  man  who  bribed 
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my  Scout  to  let  him  into  my  rooms  during  my  absence. 
He  also  talks  ignorantly  about  Christ-Church  or  Aedes 
Christi  as  Christchurch  College — further,  he  talks  of 
Dean  Liddell's  daughter.  This  is  a  gross  libel,  for  the  late 
Dean  was  never  married.  Please  correct  this  in  your 
next  issue." 

Without  salutation  the  signature  follows.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  was  sent  to  an  illustrated  paper.  The  letter 
is  merely  given  as  an  example  of  the  rarer  kind  of 
complaint.  As  a  rule  the  attitude  of  correspondents  is 
friendly,  for  there  is  on  the  whole  general  recognition 
that  an  editor,  however  well  equipped,  cannot  be  omnis- 
cient, and  amid  the  vast  masses  of  material  with  which 
he  deals  in  every  issue  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
check  every  lurking  inaccuracy. 

Considerably  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  those  lighter 
weekly  journals  the  illustrated  Press  received  an  important 
addition  in  the  establishment  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  the 
first  attempt  in  England  to  carry  on  a  daily  pictorial 
chronicle  of  current  events.  There  had  already  for  some 
years  been  in  existence  an  American  prototype — the  New 
York  Daily  Graphic.  It  was  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
house  of  Thomas  that  the  new  venture  owed  its  existence. 
At  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  the  printing  of  its 
illustrations  in  half-tone,  as  it  is  called,  had  not  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  be  useful  for  the  speedy 
production  necessary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  most  of 
the  Daily  Graphic  illustrations  \vere  powerful  pen-and-ink 
sketches  that  made  little  pretence  to  finish.  The  first 
editor  of  the  paper  was  the  late  Mr.  H.  Sutherland 
Edwards.  At  first  the  pictures  were  only  incidental  to 
the  text  of  what  was  a  more  condensed  daily  newspaper. 
It  aimed  at  giving  in  small  compass  all  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  not  afraid  of  unbroken  pages  of 
type. 
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One  of  its  lighter  features — a  series  of  crisp  editorial 
notes  on  current  topics — is  still  maintained.  About  these 
there  hangs  an  amusing  anecdote.  It  would  appear  that, 
in  the  earlier  days  at  any  rate,  a  long  succession  of  hands 
was  responsible  for  these  "  Notes."  The  art  of  writing 
them  was  presumed  to  be  difficult  and  swiftly  exhausting. 
It  was  said  that  when  a  new  man  came  to  the  work  he 
was  for  the  first  week  a  heaven-born  writer  of  these 
"  Notes,"  the  second  week  he  was  not  quite  so  good,  the 
third  week  there  was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  an 
ordinary  scribe,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  was 
time  he  took  up  something  else.  This  story  may  be 
rather  highly  coloured,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  joke  that 
passed  current  at  the  time  in  Fleet  Street.  If  it  does  not 
represent  actual  fact,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  pleasantly  typical 
example  of  the  dry  humour  with  which  the  average 
journalist  regards  his  daily  work.  To  the  outsider, 
perhaps,  the  full  flavour  of  the  story  is  scarcely  appreci- 
able, but  to  the  expert,  who  imagines  the  thing  told  over 
a  pipe  in  a  congenial  company,  it  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 
If  we  have  here  too  rashly  obtruded  the  professional  upon 
the  attention  of  the  lay-reader,  we  hasten  to  apologize. 

On  its  serious  side,  the  Daily  Graphic  is  distinguished 
by  the  weight  and  excellence  of  its  comment  on  foreign 
news.  This  department  was  for  long  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Lucien  Wolf,  who  also  writes  the  "  Foreign  Office  Letter- 
Bag  "  in  the  Weekly  Graphic.  Mr.  Wolf  has  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  his  writing  very  often 
contains  "inside  information,"  which  makes  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Daily  Graphic  peculiarly  valuable  to  students 
of  the  international  chess-board. 

For  many  years  the  Daily  Graphic  held  the  field  without 
a  rival,  but  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  bring  an  entirely 
new  paper,  which  outwardly  might  not  seem  to  be  either 
weighty  or  influential,  but  was  nevertheless  to  exercise 
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the  most  extraordinary  influence  upon  illustrated  journal- 
ism, even  in  its  most  exalted  department.  The  story  of 
this  new  force  is  peculiar.  In  1902  the  house  of  Harms- 
worth  projected  a  new  daily  that  was  to  appeal  specially 
to  women,  and  was  to  be  called  the  Mirror.  For  once 
it  seemed  the  great  house  had  miscalculated,  for  after  a 
few  weeks  it  was  plain  that  the  Mirror  would  not  do.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  the  policy  of  the  firm  to  drop  this 
venture.  It  was  seized  with  a  revolutionizing  hand ;  it 
was  turned  entirely  about,  its  price  was  reduced  to  a  half- 
penny, and  the  world  found  itself  provided  every  morning 
with  a  sheet  full  from  cover  to  cover  with  photographs 
of  the  news  of  the  hour.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  printing 
of  these  photographs,  reproduced  at  lightning  speed,  left 
something  to  be  desired,  and  stirred  the  wit  of  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Graves  to  truly  delightful  caricatures  of  the 
method ;  but  little  by  little  the  Mirror  conquered  the 
difficulties  of  printing  half-tone  pictures  at  high  speed, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  whereas  the  Mirror,  appeal- 
ing solely  to  women,  had  no  life,  the  Daily  Mirror,  the 
illustrated  paper  for  the  masses,  had  "caught  on,"  and 
had  "come  to  stay."  In  the  morning  trains  faring  City- 
wards every  other  person  had  the  Mirror.  The  superior 
might  sneer,  but  the  public  evidently  got  something  that 
it  wanted,  and  the  management  spent  itself  in  improving 
the  thing  desired.  The  appearance  of  this  new  portent 
in  the  journalistic  heavens  was  watched,  not  without 
anxiety,  by  the  directors  of  the  graver  illustrated  Press, 
for  the  Daily  Mirror  spelt  revolution. 

To  the  lay  mind  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  could  be  so,  and  how  a  journal  that  appealed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  masses  could  in  any  way  affect 
the  policy  of  journals  specially  devoted  to  the  classes. 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  the  reason  lay  in  the  vital  fact  that, 
whereas  under  the  old  regime  the  public  could  have  no 
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picture,  save  the  sketches  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  of  any 
great  and  momentous  event  until  it  was  presented  on 
Friday  morning  by  the  leading  illustrated  papers,  now 
a  photograph  of  yesterday's  occurrence  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  on  the  morning  following  the  event.  The 
Mirror  had  robbed  the  great  pictorial  Weeklies  of  their 
first  freshness.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  pictures 
appearing  on  Friday  morning  would  be  more  elaborately 
produced  —  perhaps  more  clearly  printed.  The  fact 
remained  that  the  thing  had  been  already  seen.  It  was 
therefore  to  some  extent  discounted. 

Side  by  side,  too,  with  the  Daily  Mirror  grew  up  its 
kindred  organization — the  "  Illustrations  Bureau,"  the 
agent  of  which  went  round  offering  for  sale  to  the  weekly 
illustrated  papers  the  photographs  that  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Mirror.  The  weekly  editor  was  faced 
with  a  new  problem.  How  was  he  to  get  anything  like 
freshness  into  his  papers  in  the  face  of  the  new  com- 
petition ?  The  answer  might  possibly  lie  in  the  existence 
of  the  artist  as  opposed  to  the  photographer,  and  it  might 
have  been  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  artist's  ultimate 
superiority  over  the  camera ;  but  many  circumstances 
made  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  fight  consistently  the  battle 
of  the  brush  against  the  sensitized  plate,  for  the  Daily 
Mirror's  photographs  had  given  the  public  a  new  insight 
into  what  the  French  call,  in  a  special  sense,  actualite. 
The  picture  of  every  morning  might  be  anything  but 
artistic — it  might  not  be  altogether  pleasing — but  it  was 
the  real  thing.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  public 
realized  this  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  it  articulate.  It  is 
only  to  the  trained  journalistic  mind  that  these  scarcely 
realized  tendencies  of  public  like  or  dislike  are  really 
apparent,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  the  force  and 
reality  of  such  tendencies.  The  great,  slow,  corporate 
mass  of  citizens  moves  by  intuition  rather  than  by 
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THE   ALL-SEEING   (BUT    SURREPTITIOUS)    EYE   OF   THE    PRESS 

Where  the  camera  is  forbidden,  the  ubiquitous  and  irrepressible  press-photographer 
gets  over  the  difficulty  by  ingenious  devices.  Here  he  has  pushed  the  lens  through  a 
convenient  hole  in  his  hat,  to  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the  exposure  is  made. 
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definitely  formulated  principles,  and  it  was  intuition  on 
this  point  that  brought  the  editors  of  weekly  illustrated 
papers  face  to  face  with  the  hardest  problem  they  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  tackle.  The  solution  is  not  yet, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  illustrated  papers  during  the 
past  three  years  would  seem  to  point  to  a  return  to  the 
artists.  The  movement  is  perhaps  not  yet  great  enough 
to  please  or  encourage  the  large  body  of  skilled  illustrators 
who  have  felt  the  pinch  of  the  new  times,  and  have,  in 
many  instances,  mourned  an  occupation  gone ;  but  there 
is  certainly  a  larger  proportion  of  drawings  in  the  weekly 
illustrated  papers  than  there  was,  say,  five  years  ago, 
when  the  photographic  craze  was  at  its  height.  It  may 
be  that  the  return  will  be  even  greater,  for  the  draughts- 
man, as  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  place,  is,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  the  mere  photographer. 

In  sheer  permanence,  too,  the  drawing,  having  in  it 
something  of  definitely  human  intentions,  carries  with 
it  an  undeniable  superiority.  If  one  turns  over  the  files 
of  the  old  illustrative  papers,  and  contrasts  them  with 
those  of  more  recent  years,  one  finds  a  vitality  and 
an  interest  in  the  drawings  which  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  photograph.  That  mechanical  record  seems  to  have 
gone  flat  with  the  lapse  of  time,  whereas  the  drawing 
retains  always  something  that  is  fresh  and  appealing. 
The  fact  is,  perhaps,  that  the  camera  has  no  point  of 
view  in  the  human  sense.  It  has  no  power  of  selection, 
and  it  is  selection,  exercised  with  excellent  judgment,  that 
makes  the  work  of  the  illustrator  live.  The  difference 
is  that  between  literal  and  poetical  treatment,  and  the 
balance  of  permanence  is,  needless  to  say,  with  the  latter. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Mirror  a  new  army  of  Press 
auxiliaries  sprang  into  being.  These  are  the  photo- 
graphic agents,  a  body  of  men  entirely  unknown  before 
the  days  of  the  South  African  War.  Before  the  present 
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century  had  reached  its  teens,  the  Press  photographer 
had  become  a  new  power — one  might  almost  say  a  new 
peril.  During  one  period  nearly  every  week  saw  the 
starting  into  life  of  some  new  organization.  These  for  the 
most  part  almost  entirely  detached  from  individual 
newspapers  formed  a  new  reportorial  body,  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  news  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards, 
recording  it,  not  with  flimsy  and  pencil,  but  with  the 
photographic  lens.  The  speed  at  which  they  work  is 
extraordinary.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  any  event 
of  importance  in  the  Metropolis  the  newspaper  offices  are 
besieged  by  the  agents  of  these  firms,  offering  their  wares, 
still  damp  from  the  photographic  bath,  and  smelling 
vilely  of  the  spirit  that  has  been  used  to  hasten  their 
drying.  Not  one  picture  alone,  but  many  have  been  made 
of  each  event,  and  the  editorial  acumen  is  taxed  to  the 
uttermost,  for  the  selection  must  be  made  rapidly,  in  order 
that  the  agent  may  pass  on  to  other  papers. 

In  the  case  of  a  particularly  good  photograph  the 
editor  will  probably  bargain  for  its  exclusive  use  in  his 
paper,  and  in  certain  cases  he  may  have  an  understanding 
with  certain  firms  for  priority  of  choice.  But  at  the 
best  it  is  a  somewhat  disheartening  work,  for  the  con- 
ductors of  illustrated  papers  know  that,  after  all,  one  photo- 
graph cannot  differ  so  very  much  from  another,  and  that 
whatever  happens  the  morning  Illustrated  Press  must  to 
a  great  extent  have  discounted  the  subject.  It  is  to  this 
ever-present  dissatisfaction  that  the  Press  artist  must  look 
for  his  final  reinstatement,  if  that  happy  state  is  ever  in 
store  for  him.  For  the  moment,  it  must  be  confessed,  his 
old  prestige  is  somewhat  dimmed,  and  it  rests  with  the 
public  to  say  whether  he  is  to  come  back  or  not. 
Personally,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  editor  who 
would  have  boldly  determined  to  maintain  the  Weekly 
primarily  for  the  artist,  and  to  have  allowed  the  Daily 
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Illustrated  to  influence  him  but  little,  would  have  finally 
come  to  his  reward.  The  two,  we  take  it,  are  on  entirely 
different  planes,  and  it  was  to  the  confusing  of  the  issue 
that  we  must  attribute  the  temporary  check  experienced 
by  the  Weekly  Illustrated  at  the  rise  of  the  Dailies.  The 
check,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  temporary,  and  there 
are  distinct  signs  that  the  matter  will  at  length  adjust 
itself  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  all  classes,  and  prejudicial 
to  none. 

But  even  the  paramount  halfpenny  Daily  was  not  to  go 
unassailed.  In  these  days  of  fierce  competition  that  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Daily  Sketchy  a  paper 
entirely  independent  of  the  other  illustrateds,  but  run 
very  closely  on  the  lines  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  appeared 
in  1909,  and  soon  showed  that  it  was  conducted  with  the 
necessary  ability  to  insure  success  in  this  kind.  Its 
popularity  is  only  another  proof  of  how  tremendously 
wide  is  the  field  for  this  form  of  journalism.  It  may  be 
that  these  papers  are  not  to  be  classed  as  altogether 
powerful,  but  even  although  they  are  only  accorded  a 
hurried  glance,  the  all-compelling  spell  of  the  picture,  of 
whate\er  sort,  the  spell  that  first  gave  Herbert  Ingram 
the  key  to  his  great  enterprise,  is  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  public  to  buy.  It  buys  accordingly,  asking  itself  no 
questions,  and  therein  the  end  of  its  promoters  is  served. 
Of  the  future  of  illustrated  journals  something  will  be 
said  in  the  concluding  chapter.  It  is  just  possible  that 
it  is  bound  up  with  the  astonishing  development  in  the 
methods  of  colour-printing. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

SOCIETY  JOURNALS 

To  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  who  knows  just  a 
little  about  the  newspaper  world,  Society  journalism  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  that  curious  mid-Victorian 
character,  Edmund  Yates,  who  just  missed  being  a  really 
brilliant  man.  We  believe  it  used  to  be  said  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  older  school  of  journalists, 
Joseph  Knight,  that  Yates  was  morally  and  intellectually 
colour-blind.  This  was  perfectly  true,  and  the  fact 
probably  helped  him  to  make  Society  journalism  so-called 
the  success  which  it  became  in  his  hands. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
real  founder  and  father  of  Society  gossip,  thrown  into 
regular  journalistic  form,  was  a  more  dashing,  and  in 
many  ways  a  more  interesting,  character  than  Yates. 
The  thing,  to  be  sure,  was  not  by  any  means  new.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  seen  Defoe's  Scandal  Club  in 
his  review,  and  the  hint  he  gave  there  was  improved 
upon  by  Addison  and  Steele,  and  grossly  debased  by 
Mrs.  Manley,  author  of  that  clever  but  objectionable 
little  work,  "The  New  Atalantis"  (sic).  The  revival 
and  perfection  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  this  sort 
of  apocalyptic  news  from  the  inner  sanctities  of  Society 
was  due  to  a  renegade  Society  man,  Charles  Grenville 
Murray,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  After  the  Duke's 
extraordinary  extravagance  had  brought  him  to  ruin, 
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it  had  forced  him  to  dismantle  his  marvellous  palace 
of  Stowe.  Young  Murray  found  that  he  had  to  shift 
for  himself.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  won  the  favour 
of  Palmerston,  who  gave  him  a  diplomatic  appointment 
at  Vienna,  with  the  secret  understanding  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  Morning  Post,  for  the 
young  man  possessed  a  style  that  had  already  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  many  newspapers.  Murray's  con- 
tributions gave  the  Morning  Post  a  certain  distinction 
in  the  department  of  Society  tittle-tattle ;  but,  most  un- 
fortunately, his  surreptitious  journalism  was  found  out. 
He  used  to  send  home  his  letters  in  the  Foreign  Office 
bag — a  rather  rash  thing  to  do,  for  by  some  mischance 
one  of  Murray's  contributions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Westmoreland,  the  British  Minister  at  Vienna. 
Hence,  of  course,  alarms  and  excursions.  But  Palmerston 
would  not  dismiss  the  offending  attache;  he  sent  him 
instead  to  Mitylene,  whence  he  sent  home  his  "  Roaming 
Englishman "  letters  to  Household  Words,  in  which  he 
caricatured  his  chief,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclyffe,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sir  Hector  Stubble.  A  further  trouble 
ensued,  and  Murray  was  sent  to  Odessa,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  waging  a  virulent  war  with  the 
English  residents  there,  and  continuing  unchecked  his 
literary  antics. 

At  length,  owing  to  a  change  of  Government,  he  lost 
his  interest,  and,  returning  home,  took  to  journalism 
as  a  profession.  It  was  Murray  who  inspired  T.  Gibson 
Bowles  and  the  bright  young  men  of  the  Owl  to  found 
Vanity  Fair,  which  appeared  on  November  7,  1868,  to 
set  the  permanent  type  of  the  Society  journal.  Clever- 
ness and  pungency  were  the  keynote  of  the  new  paper, 
through  which  ran  a  curious  suggestion  of  the  phrase- 
ology and  nomenclature  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
used  in  an  ironical  way.  The  editor  had  pilgrims  every - 
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where — he  recognized  that  all  men  walked  in  a  vain 
show.  His  weekly  story  was,  and  is,  a  "  Vain  Tale." 
His  object  was  to  show  the  vanities  of  the  week,  without 
ignoring  or  disguising  the  fact  that  they  are  vanities, 
but  keeping  always  in  mind  that  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  them  there  is  always  to  be  made  a  profit  of  the  truth. 
Readers  may  find  it  a  pleasant  exercise  to  try  to  unravel 
this  riddling  sentence,  which  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
Vanity  Fair  at  its  best. 

Murray  was  a  prominent  contributor,  and  he  certainly 
spared  none.  From  his  pen  came  many  of  the  caustic 
character  sketches,  signed  "Jehu  Junior,"  in  which  he 
drove  furiously  at  public  men.  The  letterpress  of  these 
was  written  to  accompany  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy and  valuable  features  of  the  paper — the  Vanity 
Fair  cartoon.  These  were  begun  with  the  thirteenth 
number,  and  they  brought  luck.  Bowles  had  secured 
for  his  anise  that  weird  Italian,  Pellegrini,  who  had 
a  terrible  gift  for  caricature.  Pellegrini  signed  his 
long  series  of  drawings  "Ape,"  and  he  served  the 
paper  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  translation  of  his  Italian  name  means 
"  Pilgrims." 

Pellegrini  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Leslie  Ward,  "Spy." 
During  the  last  few  years  many  hands  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Vanity  Fair  cartoon.  The  ablest  of  the 
younger  men  is  Mr.  Strickland  Brown,  whose  cartoon 
of  Mr.  Chesterton  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  paper.  Vanity  Fair  went  its  caustic  way,  but 
Murray  reached  out  after  new  mediums  for  scurrility, 
and  accordingly  he  started  the  Queen's  Messenger.  Therein 
he  attacked  Lord  Carrington,  under  the  name  of  "  Bob 
Coachington,  Lord  Jarvey,"  and  was  publicly  horse- 
whipped by  Carrington  at  the  door  of  the  Conservative 
Club.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  last  occasion  on 
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which  a  man  of  any  standing  was  publicly  horsewhipped 
in  London. 

Out  of  this  incident  Murray  did  not  make  direct  capital, 
as  a  certain  American  did  in  similar  circumstances  in 
New  York.  That  person,  in  fact,  used  the  excessive 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  his  body  for  the  manufacture 
of  sensational  copy,  thereby  increasing  the  sale  of  his 
paper,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  fortune.  The  up- 
shot of  the  Carrington-Murray  affair  was  a  series  of  rather 
squalid  police-court  proceedings,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  Murray  had  to  go  into  perpetual  exile. 
He  pitched  his  tent  in  Paris,  married  a  Spanish  lady,  and 
was  known,  until  his  death  in  1880,  as  Comte  de  Rethel 
d'Aragon.  With  his  departure  from  England  the  scurri- 
lous Queen's  Messenger  came  to  an  end,  but  Murray's 
pen  was  never  idle  for  the  London  Press.  He  contributed 
to  perfectly  reputable  journals,  such  as  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  he  was  still  indispensable 
to  Vanity  Fair. 

Thanks  to  the  scandal  aroused  by  the  quarrels  between 
Murray  and  Carrington,  Society  journalism  had  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  public  interest,  and  Yates  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  it  a  little  further.  He  accordingly 
took  Grenville  Murray  into  counsel,  and  on  July  8, 
1874,  he  produced  the  World,  a  "  Journal  for  Men  and 
Women."  The  journal  as  projected  remains,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  unchanged  to  the  present  day, 
except  that  it  has  less  outward  and  visible  marks  of 
prosperity.  In  its  palmy  days  it  was  much  sought  after, 
not  only  by  those  in  the  great  world,  but  by  that  far 
larger  class  in  the  suburbs  and  elsewhere  which  experi- 
ences a  comfortable  thrill  when  reading  of  the  Great  and 
the  Great's  presumably  wicked  doings. 

The  World  held  out  glittering  inducements  to  aristoc- 
racy to  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  as  a  further 
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encouragement  promised  to  correct  the  spelling  and  bad 
grammar  of  the  nobility,  and  to  bury  their  manuscripts 
at  dead  of  night  during  a  thunderstorm.  On  its  more 
serious  side  it  promised  fair  dramatic  and  literary 
criticism.  It  was  to  be,  in  fact,  an  amusing  chronicle  of 
current  history,  and  it  was  to  bring  pleasant  tidings  to 
the  Court  and  aristocracy.  Our  militant  lady  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  paper  promised  to  recog- 
nize women  as  a  reasonable  class  of  the  community, 
whose  interests  should  be  equitably  considered.  Yates 
rather  spoils  his  case,  however,  by  adding,  "  and  their 
errors  explained  without  levity  or  hysterics.  .  .  ." 

The  World  found  its  mark,  and  attracted  not  only  sub- 
scribers, but  a  really  distinguished  body  of  contributors, 
including  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  Archibald 
Forbes,  Hermann  Merivale,  Comyns  Carr,  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  who  led  off  her  contributions  with  the 
famous  "  Jezebel  a  la  mode."  Serial  stories  were  written 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  Besant  and  Rice,  and  Miss  Braddon. 
Yates  himself  tried  his  hand  at  fiction,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered most  by  his  dramatic  criticisms.  Labouchere, 
shortly  to  start  on  this  sort  of  journalism  on  his  own 
account,  wrote  about  City  matters,  and  Grenville  Murray 
sent  from  Paris  "  Portraits  in  Oil "  which  did  not  act  like 
the  pouring  of  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

Most  interesting  was  the  use  which  the  World  made  of 
the  new  idea,  known  in  journalistic  language  as  the 
"  interview."  So  acceptable  were  these  sketches  that 
even  the  late  King  Edward  as  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
hesitation  in  allowing  himself  to  be  interviewed,  the 
interviewer  being  Archibald  Forbes.  For  these  "  Celeb- 
rities at  Home "  the  World  always  made  a  point  of 
securing  the  victim's  permission,  and  this  caution  in  a 
journal  not  overmuch  given  to  caution  in  personalities 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  series. 
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Of  dead  and  gone  Society  journals  we  need  only  refer 
to  May  fair  and  Pan,  which  were  of  small  account.  Mayfair 
was  an  unsuccessful  effort  of  Sir  Henry  Lucy's ;  Pan,  an 
illustrated  journal,  was  written  for  by  Sala,  and,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  Grenville  Murray.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
this  journalist  managed  to  get  his  pen  in,  even  where  the 
papers  he  wrote  for  were  competitors.  His  ubiquity, 
however,  is  only  another  proof  of  his  paramount  claim  to 
be  considered,  if  not  the  founder,  at  any  rate  the  framer, 
of  Society  journalism. 

The  other  great  Society  paper,  and  the  last  that  need 
concern  us  here,  though  certainly  not  the  least,  is  Truth. 
It  first  appeared  on  January  4,  1877,  and  was,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  creation  of  Labouchere,  who,  after 
proving  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many  Ambassadors  under 
whom  he  had  served,  or  rather  neglected  to  serve,  was 
now  turning  his  experience  in  the  World  in  more  senses 
than  one  to  private  advantage.  Labby  had  seen  life, 
and  he  knew  the  tricks  of  many  trades.  He  knew  that 
the  public  loves  a  good  exposure  of  sinful  games,  and  to 
that  pleasant  task  he  set  himself  in  Truth.  To  the  mere 
exposure  of  wrong-doing,  personal,  political,  and  financial, 
Labby  added  a  great  deal  that  was  pleasant  in  the  way  of 
Society  gossip,  headed  "  Entre  Nous."  His  anecdotal 
photographs  were  a  parallel  to  the  "  Celebrities  at  Home," 
but  not  so  uniformly  urbane,  for  they  could,  on  sufficient 
cause  being  shown,  display  the  pungency  of  a  "  Jehu 
Junior "  sketch  in  Vanity  Fair.  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford 
made  a  new  name  for  herself  by  her  Paris  correspondence 
in  Truth. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  "  Queer  Story," 
always  a  thing  with  a  fascinating  plot  and  an  unexpected 
denouement.  These  stories  still  remain  among  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  things  in  Truth,  and  it  is  not  only 
curious  but  piquantly  interesting  to  remember  that  for 
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three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  paper  the  "  Vain 
Tale "  was  written  by  no  other  person  than  Grenville 
Murray.  Enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  leader- 
ship of  that  great  free-lance  of  insurgent  journalism. 
Until  Mr.  Labouchere's  death  there  was  a  very  general 
impression  abroad  that  he  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  his  paper,  but  for  many  years  before 
he  died  he  stood  practically  outside  the  management, 
and  Truth,  as  we  know  it,  was  the  work  of  other 
hands. 

One  should  possibly  classify  with  the  Society  papers 
that  rather  large  tribe  of  somewhat  sensational  penny 
Weeklies  which  make  a  great  display  of  seriousness,  and 
would  fain  pose  as  scourges  of  public  scandal,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  methods  are  little  short  of 
scandalous  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  unblushing 
blackmailers,  and  some  always  manage  to  select  for 
censure  some  public  abuse  that  gives  the  paper  an 
opportunity  for  a  sensational  poster,  the  wording  of 
which  has  often  an  underlying  suggestion  of  the 
unpleasant  or  of  the  unsavoury.  The  object  of  this 
selection  is  almost  too  blatantly  obvious  to  call  for 
elucidation.  Naturally,  such  posters  sell  the  paper,  and 
the  curious  thing  is  that  the  public  should  be  taken  in 
by  them  for  a  moment,  for  the  article  to  which  the  poster 
refers  is  usually  so  vague  and  mild  as  almost  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  sensational  announcement.  Another  most 
objectionable  practice  of  those  professedly  righteous 
journals  is  that,  if  they  are  attacking  a  person  or  a 
corporation,  they  plant  an  array  of  newsboys  or  sand- 
wichmen,  bearing  their  offensive  placards,  outside  the 
doors  of  that  person's  hotel.  The  older  Society  journals 
may  have  hit  hard,  but  they  certainly  played  the  game, 
and  the  cloud  of  inconsiderable  pennies  that  now  crowds 
the  gutter  shows  a  lamentable  falling  off  from  the  best 
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traditions  of  a  journalism,  never  exactly  in  the  front  rank, 
and  always  possessing  a  slight  suspicion  of  the  shady, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  its  best  practitioners, 
a  force  far  from  negligible. 

The  role  of  the  Society  journalist  had  its  manifest 
risks.  One  could  not  play  the  chartered  libertine  of 
the  Press  and  escape  censure ;  and  this  Yates  was  to 
find  out.  Certain  articles  of  a  very  pointed  nature 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble,  and  at  length  the 
Garrick  Club,  by  a  formal  resolution,  acquainted  Yates 
with  the  fact  that  neither  his  writings  nor  his  company 
were  tolerable  in  a  society  of  gentlemen.  No  course 
was  obviously  open  to  Yates  except  to  resign  his  mem- 
bership of  the  Garrick.  This  more  civilized  method 
of  chastisement  had  taken  the  place  of  Carrington's 
horsewhip,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  the  severer 
form  of  punishment  ?  Blows  may  be  forgotten  or  re- 
turned, but  expulsion  from  such  a  club  as  the  Garrick 
conveyed  a  social  stigma  under  which  even  the  pro- 
fessed rebel  Yates  must  have  writhed.  To  read  of 
these  interludes  is  to  realize  that  after  all  we  live  in 
tamer  times.  We  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  the 
seventies. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  huge  budgets  of  popular 
news  issued  weekly  for  the  delectation  of  the  masses. 
To  the  educated  reader  these  papers  are  practically 
unknown,  and  they  represent  in  their  quintessence  the 
likings  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  Without 
these  prints,  in  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  public  would 
find  Sunday  intolerable  examples.  The  best  are  Lloyd's 
Weekly  News,  the  News  of  the  World,  the  People,  and 
Reynolds1  s  Newspaper.  These  sheets  specialize  in  crime 
and  sensationalism.  Lloyd's,  it  is  true,  looks  consider- 
ably higher  in  some  of  its  columns,  and  it  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished editorial  tradition,  from  Douglas  Jerrold  to 
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Thomas  Catling.  To  this  class,  also,  with  a  somewhat 
higher  aim,  belongs  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  now  a  Harms- 
worth  property. 

Quite  by  itself  stands  the  Referee,  a  paper  unlike  any 
other  paper  in  creation.  It  is  the  last  survival  in  these 
islands  of  the  Arthurian  tradition  and  legend.  It  was 
founded  by  "  Pendragon,"  and  its  staff  is  still  recruited 
from  among  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table.  It 
is  in  some  ways  the  most  remarkable,  as  the  most 
surprising,  of  all  the  Metropolitan  journals.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  its  history  is  that  it  seems  hardly 
to  have  occurred  to  anybody  that  the  paper  is  a  curiosity, 
but,  of  course,  custom  blunts  sensibility,  and  the  Referee 
is  the  usual  and  congenial  accompaniment  of  somnolent 
Sunday  mornings  in  bed. 

The  Sunday  Times  is  a  lively  and  entertaining  paper, 
well  written  on  the  whole,  and  intelligent ;  but  the 
supreme  place  in  Sunday  journalism  has  always  been 
held  by  the  Observer,  which  remains  the  oldest  of  its 
kindred.  Of  recent  years,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr- 
Garvin,  the  Observer  obtained  a  new  position  and  a  new 
power  in  the  political  world.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  however,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Sunday 
paper  in  England  has  never  touched  the  highest  position 
of  influence.  Whether  it  be  a  lurking  survival  of 
clericalism  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  the  Sunday  paper 
in  some  unaccountable  way  seems  to  be  handicapped. 
We  do  not  mean  handicapped  in  circulation — far  from 
it — but  there  are  other  respects,  which  need  not  be  here 
specified,  in  virtue  of  which  it  seems  inevitably  to  fall 
into  a  secondary  position.  The  established  Sunday 
papers  flourish,  but  additions  to  their  number  are  not 
encouraged  by  the  public,  nor  will  the  public  readily 
agree  to  a  Sunday  edition  of  a  regular  daily  paper. 
When  the  experiment  was  made  in  1898  to  issue 
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Sunday  editions  of  the  Daily  Mail,  with  the  latest 
news  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  effort  died 
from  lack  of  encouragement  rather  than  from  any  direct 
hostility.  The  fact  is  significant  of  a  national  tendency, 
and  it  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  overlooked. 
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IN  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century  popular  journalism 
received  an  impetus,  the  result  of  which  on  the  Press 
generally  was  hardly  foreseen  at  the  time.  No  one  who 
picked  up  casually  a  little  green-coloured  paper  with  an 
odd  familiar  title  could  have  imagined  the  force  that  lay 
between  those  flimsy  leaves.  There  was  nothing  great 
in  the  paper ;  it  had  no  imposing  appearance.  To  the 
minds  of  educated  men  it  was  simply  contemptible.  We 
know  one  Fellow  of  an  Oxford  College  who  from  mere 
curiosity  bought  the  paper  on  a  journey.  He  mentioned 
the  fact  afterwards  to  his  friends  in  the  Senior  Common 
Room.  With  that  delightful  dry  cynicism  which  Senior 
Common  Rooms  produce,  the  other  Dons  asked  what 
impression  the  paper  had  made  upon  their  colleague's 
mind. 

"  To  me,"  he  said,  "  it  seemed  somehow  disconnected." 
In  that  disconnection  the  Don  had,  without  knowing  it, 
put  his  ringer  on  the  vital  spot.  The  paper,  in  producing 
that  impression,  even  upon  the  academic  mind,  had  ful- 
filled its  mission.  It  had  its  origin  in  what  is  now 
termed  the  "  snippet."  A  powerful  commercial  mind 
had  seen  that  the  proletariat  liked  to  be  fed  on  scraps. 
Scraps,  accordingly,  he  held  out  to  them,  and  they  came 
eagerly  to  buy.  Care  was  taken  that  the  literature  thus 
provided  should  be  entertaining  and  healthy.  Not  even 
the  most  carping  critic  could  object  to  the  paper  on 
moral  grounds.  Even  Gladstone  himself  was  fain  to 
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admit  that  such  prints  made  for  the  public  intelligence. 
It  was  a  curious  medley  of  print :  very  brief  jokes,  para- 
graphs in  which  the  joke  was  given  in  more  dramatic 
form,  a  further  extension  of  this  into  the  avowedly 
humorous  anecdote,  the  little  article,  packed  with  statis- 
tics, telling  perhaps  the  weight  of  iron  in  the  Forth 
Bridge,  the  number  of  bolts  that  had  gone  to  its  making, 
the  time  it  took  to  build,  the  weight  of  the  first  train  that 
had  passed  over  it,  and  so  forth,  and  made  up  a  journal 
for  which  it  seemed  there  was  room  and  always  more 
room. 

Fiction,  sensational  but  healthy,  was  not  forgotten. 
Womankind  was  remembered  ;  there  were  pages  of  genial 
answers  to  correspondents,  in  which  the  replies  were  so 
worded  as  to  make  every  simple  letter-writer  imagine 
that  he  or  she  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  editor  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Such  was  this  apparently  formless 
but  most  vitally  formative  growth  in  the  popular  Press. 
The  foregoing  description  is  merely  an  attempt  to  extract 
the  quintessential  type  of  several  rival  journals  about  the 
period  under  discussion.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
literal  portrait  of  any  one.  Although  similar,  the  principal 
papers  of  this  class  have  each  their  own  individuality,  and 
appeal  to  their  own  wide  public.  Some  sporadic  attempts 
had  already  been  made  in  this  class  of  journalism,  but  no 
one  exactly  achieved  the  form  that  was  to  bring  success, 
until  Sir  George  Newnes  produced  Tit-Bits.  He  had 
long  considered  the  possibilities  that  lurked  beneath  the 
diversity  of  the  fugitive  newspaper  paragraph.  He  had 
seen  that  the  plain  man  got  probably  his  greatest  enter- 
tainment from  the  non-essential  part  of  his  daily  news- 
paper. He  saw  in  that  farrago  a  reflection  of  human 
life,  its  tragedy  and  its  comedy,  its  importance  and  its 
triviality,  and  he  sought  to  focus  it  and  to  give  it  a 
more  permanent  form.  His  insight  in  the  light  of  its 
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results  was  probably  genius,  if  commercial  astuteness  can 
be  ranked  as  genius. 

No  publisher  would  take  up  Newnes's  scheme,  so  he 
came  to  London  and  carried  it  out  himself.  He  opened 
a  shop  in  Farringdon  Street,  and  sold  his  paper  direct  to 
newsboys  in  the  street.  With  the  great  agencies  he  had 
no  dealings.  Before  Tit-Bits  was  two  hours  old  the  pro- 
prietor had  disposed  of  2,000  copies.  Six  months  later 
the  man  who  had  refused  £500  to  start  Newnes  offered 
him  £16,000  for  his  property.  But  Newnes  was  too  wise 
to  sell ;  he  kept  to  what  was  his,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  enterprise,  the  chief  result  and  justification  of 
which  is  the  Westminster  Gazette.  Sir  George  Newnes, 
as  he  afterwards  became,  made  many  other  adventures 
in  journalism,  of  which  none  need  be  mentioned  here 
except  the  Strand  Magazine,  which  inaugurated  a  new 
tradition  in  monthly  periodicals.  Its  method  was  new. 
It  was  not  exactly  literary,  but  it  was  extremely  readable, 
and  the  "Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  made  its 
fortune.  Critically  examined,  the  Strand  betrays  its 
kinship  with  Tit-Bits  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  some  subtle, 
some  not  subtle.  It  is  impossible  to  phrase  it  otherwise. 
Those  who  understand  will  understand,  and  vice  versa — 
and  there  we  leave  it. 

But  Newnes  was  not  to  hold  the  field  alone.  From 
under  his  segis  came  two  fighters,  one  of  whom  was 
to  rival  him,  the  other  to  surpass  him,  in  power.  They 
opened  their  campaign  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
Newnes — with  a  "  snippet "  weekly.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  and  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson  were  to  become  names 
of  more  than  passing  importance  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  Their  respective  papers,  Answers  and 
Pearson's  Weekly,  were  the  only  imitators  of  Tit-Bits 
that  survived.  Harmsworth  and  Pearson  both  found 
fortunes  in  a  very  short  time,  and  on  this  foundation 
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they  began  to  erect  an  imposing  superstructure.  At 
first  Harmsworth  did  not  attempt,  although  he  had  in 
view,  newspaper  enterprise  proper.  He  consolidated 
his  property.  He  invented  a  multitude  of  pleasant  little 
papers,  suitable  for  the  matron,  the  schoolgirl,  the 
domestic  servant,  the  schoolboy,  and  the  errand-boy. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  came  to  success.  Harms- 
worth  found  himself  a  man  of  substantial  means.  His 
first  move  into  the  arena  of  daily  journalism  proper 
was  his  purchase  in  1895  of  the  almost  moribund 
Evening  News. 

Here  again  the  idea  of  the  "  snippet  "  was  paramount. 
The  untrained  eye  may  not  be  able  to  detect  it,  but  there 
it  is  none  the  less.  Gradually,  to  use  the  language  of 
philosophy,  "  the  Universal  of  the  Tit-Bit  "  was  entering 
into  the  public  mind  and  preparing  it  for  a  further  and 
more  remarkable  development.  Harmsworth  had  now 
become  the  pioneer  of  the  new  mood.  The  efforts  of 
Sir  George  Newnes,  although  equally  successful,  were 
quieter,  and  those  of  Mr.  Pearson  took  a  rather  different 
direction.  Harmsworth  was  to  appear  as  the  compelling 
force.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  reaching  out  in  many 
directions,  and  had  produced  a  crowd  of  papers,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  individually  in  this  account. 
But  these  were  as  nothing  to  his  main  project.  Already, 
in  the  Morning  Leader,  London  had  a  halfpenny  morning 
paper,  but  Harmsworth  had  conceived  something  more 
important  in  this  department.  He  had  watched  the 
busy  man  hurrying  Citywards  in  the  morning,  and  he 
saw  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  condensed  and  pungent 
summary  of  the  morning's  news.  But  it  was  to  be 
no  mere  rechauffe,  but  fresh  and  vital  matter,  concen- 
trated, and,  if  possible,  incandescent.  In  the  Daily  Mail 
he  gave  his  project  shape. 

At  first  the  superior  sneered,  but  from  the  outset  the 
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public  bought.  It  was  observed  that  women  took  an 
extraordinary  fancy  to  a  paper  that  sought  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  The  Mail  certainly  lived  up  to  its 
ideal,  and  gave  the  largest  amount  of  facts  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  It  was  always  bright  and  entertaining, 
it  crushed  the  prosing  leader  down  to  the  very  smallest 
dimensions,  gave  its  opinions  in  tabloid  in  about  half  a 
column,  and  gaily  slid  the  reader  on  into  Court  and 
Society.  Signed  essays  on  current  topics  by  experts 
and  a  skilful  condensation  of  "  Letters  to  the  Editor" 
made  up  the  attraction  of  the  leader  page — of  page  4, 
as  it  is  called.  Cunningly  disguised  as  it  was,  the  Mail 
was,  nevertheless,  a  glorified  Tit-Bit.  The  public  did 
not  realize  this,  but  it  certainly  knew  that  yet  again  it 
had  got  something  that  it  wanted. 

As  the  Mail's  prosperity  increased,  it  became,  without 
losing  its  lightness,  more  serious,  and  was  able  to  attract 
to  its  columns  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  As  a  means 
of  publicity  it  stands  unrivalled.  Gradually  the  news- 
paper world  realized  that  a  fresh  power  was  acting  in 
its  midst.  Other  newspapers  had  no  choice  but  to  fall 
more  or  less  into  line.  The  Mail  had  a  plaguey  way 
of  proclaiming  implicitly  that  existing  methods  were 
becoming  a  trifle  outworn.  Insidiously  changes  began 
to  creep  in  to  the  staid  old  organs.  They  made  their 
headings  a  little  more  sensational,  they  made  their 
reports  a  little  briefer,  a  little  more  lively.  They  showed 
signs  of  the  new  editorial  ideal.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
editor  sat  in  his  sanctum  and  watched  the  world  go 
round,  selecting  from  the  passing  events  the  things  he 
thought  most  interesting ;  but  the  new  journalism  taught 
that  the  editor  must  not  be  passive,  but  active.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  make  things  happen,  but  he  could 
be  continually  on  the  search  for  ideas — that  is  to  say, 
new  methods  for  giving  life  and  variety  to  his  paper* 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  BLIND:    A  PAGE  OF  "THE  DAILY 
MAIL"  IN  BRAILLE  TYPE 

A  weekly  edition  of  "The  Daily  Mail"  is  issued  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  is 
printed  in  raised  type  on  thick  paper,  and  contains  a  digest  of  the  week's  news.  It 
is  almost  of  portfolio  size,  but  is  very  light  and  easily  rolled  up  for  postage.  The 
indented  marks  are  the  Braille  letters  on  the  next  page,  the  embossed  marks  those  of 
the  page  presented  to  the  reader's  finger. 
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Nothing  must  be  stereotyped.  Yesterday,  when  it  was 
past,  was  dead.  There  must  be  a  continual  stretching 
after  to-morrow.  A  merely  retrospective  view  of  life  was 
no  longer  possible.  New  features  had  to  be  sought.  The 
newspaper  was  not  only  for  the  morning,  as  Ruskin  said 
it  should  be,  but  for  the  evening. 

The  idea  of  the  Home  Journal  was  grafted  upon  the 
daily  Press,  with  its  magazine  page,  in  which  the  interests 
of  women  are  specially  looked  after.  Cookery,  fashion, 
the  cause  of  feminism,  problems  of  the  household  and  of 
the  management  of  man,  an  occasional  essay  on  the  more 
intimate  concerns  of  the  heart,  are  served  up  with  much 
pictorial  ornament  on  three-quarters  of  a  page.  This 
forms  a  complete  "  snippet "  paper  by  itself,  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  issue.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  page 
is  occupied  usually  by  a  serial  story,  which  runs  over  to 
the  last  page  of  the  number. 

The  new  journalism  is  alive  in  every  line,  consciously 
alive.  Behind  it  the  expert  can  detect  a  sense  of  mental 
strain  that  may  probably  be  invisible  to  those  who  conduct 
the  paper.  It  is  there,  however,  and  although  one  can 
hardly  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  pathological,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  ominous,  and  leads  one  to  curious  specula- 
tions, not  to  be  entered  upon  here,  as  to  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  future  of  this  department  of  journalistic  activity. 
It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  remark  is  not  to  criticize  adversely  any  par- 
ticular journal,  or  generally  the  journalism  of  the  newer 
school,  but  merely  an  attempt  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
"  tit-bit,"  to  show  its  persistency  and  its  application  to  the 
most  energetic  forms  of  newspaper  enterprise. 

The  career  of  the  other  great  champion  of  popular 
journalism  has  developed  along  lines  not  invariably  com- 
petitive with  the  Newnes  and  Harmsworth  group. 
Pearson's  Weekly  has  an  individuality  that  marks  it  out  as 
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the  favourite  of  a  class  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  appealed  to  by  the  other  two  papers  in  question. 
It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  line  of  cleavage  lies,  but  it 
exists.  Mr.  Pearson,  a  Wykehamist,  had  gone  into  busi- 
ness in  the  City  after  leaving  school.  While  still  ardently 
youthful,  as  he  went  up  to  town  every  day  from  Wimble- 
don he  studied  the  popular  movement  in  journalism  as 
exemplified  by  Newnes.  He  entered  for  the  Tit-Bits' 
competitions,  and  carried  off  so  many  prizes  that  Newnes 
offered  him  a  post  on  his  paper.  In  due  time  he  started  a 
similar  business  on  his  own  account,  which  threw  off  its 
own  group  of  home  journals,  and  finally  evolved  a  monthly 
magazine.  The  starting  of  the  Mail  by  Harmsworth 
called  forth  the  Express  from  Pearson.  This  paper  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Tariff  Reformers. 

After  he  had  established  the  Express,  Mr.  Pearson 
turned  his  energies  in  a  new  direction.  He  purchased 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  also  the  Standard,  both  Morning 
and  Evening,  merging  the  St.  James's  Gazette  into  the 
latter.  Upon  the  Standard  he  strove  to  engraft  the  newer 
method,  and  for  a  time  the  result  was  rather  disconcerting. 
The  Standard  was  too  old,  too  weighty,  too  dignified,  to 
kick  up  its  heels  like  a  giddy  young  halfpenny  morning  of 
the  new  regime.  Personally,  we  were  almost  saddened  by 
its  affectation  of  liveliness.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  a  movement,  not  certainly  towards  ponderosity, 
which  is  not  to  be  desired,  but  towards  that  sobriety  and 
sanity  without  which  such  a  paper  as  the  Standard  cannot 
be  influential. 

Such  in  the  barest  outline  are  the  careers  of  the  three 
men  whose  work  in  the  journalism  of  England  has  within 
the  last  thirty  years  been  most  revolutionary.  It  is  safe  to 
say  they  have  changed  the  entire  character  and  aspect  of 
the  Press,  and  that  no  journal,  not  even  the  Times  itself, 
is  wholly  without  marks  of  their  influence.  It  is  only 
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within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  Times  has  condescended 
to  give  to  its  Foreign  Intelligence  headings  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  correspondence.  Formerly  the  letters  were 
headed:  FRANCE,  ITALY,  SPAIN,  or  PORTUGAL,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  reader  had  no  assistance ;  he  had  to 
read  for  himself  to  find  out  and  discover  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  No  sooner  had  the  newer  journalism,  as 
represented  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  taken  hold,  however 
indirectly,  of  the  government  of  the  Times  than  there  was 
an  immediate  modification.  The  revolt  from  "  stodgi- 
ness,"  as  one  may  call  it,  was  not  revolutionary,  and  was 
never  suffered  to  become  grotesque ;  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  apparent. 
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THE   WEEKLY   REVIEWS 

THE  weekly  reviews  occupy  a  distinct  place  in  the  world 
of  journalism,  and  they  are  treated,  as  far  as  their  material 
part  goes,  with  more  respect  than  the  mere  newspaper, 
which  in  an  hour  or  two  is  put  to  the  basest  uses. 
Standing  as  they  do  midway  between  the  daily  journal 
and  the  magazine,  they  approximate  to  the  latter  and  are 
carefully  preserved,  often  for  subsequent  binding.  Pro- 
duced at  greater  leisure  than  the  dailies,  the  weekly 
reviews  present  a  more  elaborate  view  of  affairs,  and,  apart 
from  their  mere  treatment  of  current  news,  they  have  on 
the  whole  more  pretentions  to  literary  excellence  than 
the  hastily  produced  sheet  of  the  morning  or  the 
evening. 

The  prototype  of  the  weekly  review  can  be  traced  from 
the  time  of  Defoe  and  Addison.  Their  comment  on  the 
passing  moment,  their  sidelights  on  social  questions, 
their  light  literary  essays,  their  interest  in  the  polite 
recreations  of  the  educated  classes,  may  all  be  seen  in 
embryo  in  the  periodicals  of  the  great  fathers  of 
journalism. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
most  typical  of  the  weekly  reviews  was  The  Examiner, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  started  by  the  brothers 
John  and  Leigh  Hunt  on  January  7, 1808.  It  gave  careful 
digests  of  the  week's  news;  and  even  in  that  routine 
department  the  claims  of  literature  were  jealously  borne 
in  mind.  In  the  editor's  rather  pompous  yet  sincere 
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phrase,  confession  of  faith,  he  says,  "  it  becomes  a  public 
writer  to  show  the  company  his  intellect  keeps  and  to 
attempt  a  language  worthy  of  the  sentiments  he  feels  and 
the  country  for  which  he  writes."  In  its  little  miscel- 
laneous sketches  of  character  and  manners  it  strove  to  be 
the  mirror  of  the  age,  and  it  developed  in  particular  the 
art  of  dramatic  criticism,  with  an  independence  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Press.  The  young  Leigh  Hunt  refused 
to  curry  favour  with  the  theatrical  world.  He  wrote  his 
criticisms  with  entire  detachment.  For  politics  he  had 
no  great  liking  professionally,  but  the  paper  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  Radical  principles  expounded  on  a 
rather  intellectual  plane,  although  philosophic  radicalism 
so-called  was  still  some  time  ahead.  Of  Hunt's  plain 
speaking  and  his  consequent  troubles  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere.  He  was  succeeded  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 
who  carried  on  his  work  as  earnestly  and  with  a  more 
incisive  wit,  on  somewhat  altered  lines. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Examiner  other  famous  periodicals 
had  grown  up  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  shall  concern  ourselves  chiefly  here  with 
those  that  still  flourish.  Many  others  had  their  little  day 
and  ceased  to  be,  but  their  story  belongs  to  that  minute 
and  monumental  history  of  journalism  which  still  calls 
for  a  writer  who  will  be  willing  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  task.  Only  those  who  have  brushed 
the  outside  fringes  of  the  theme  can  have  any  idea  of  its 
size  and  complexity. 

The  years  1827  and  1828  are  memorable  for  the 
foundation  of  two  weekly  papers  which  still  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  These  are  the  Athe- 
nceum  and  the  Spectator,  the  former  purely  literary,  the 
latter  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary  critic.  The 
founder  of  the  Athenceum,  the  elder  by  a  year  of 
the  two  papers,  was  James  Silk  Buckingham.  It 
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describes  itself  as  a  "Journal  of  English  and  Foreign 
Literature,  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  the  Drama." 
With  politics  it  is  not  immediately  concerned,  but  on 
occasion  it  can  hold  its  own  in  that  form  of  controversy 
also.  A  recent  pronouncement  of  the  editor's  has,  in 
fact,  made  it  quite  clear,  in  the  face  of  critics  who  think 
otherwise,  that  such  discussion  is  quite  within  the  scope 
of  the  paper.  The  Aihenceum  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Dilke  family.  In  1830  the  paper  became  the  sole 
property  of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  father  of  a  more 
famous  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  whom,  for  more  than  a 
generation,  the  paper  was  an  especial  care.  Every  proof 
was  submitted  to  him,  and  his  comments  were  invariably 
illuminating  and  valuable,  for  his  knowledge  was  almost 
universal.  Only  once  or  twice  did  he  encounter  a  subject 
with  which  he  was  unequipped  to  deal  critically,  and  he 
returned  the  proofs  marked  "  Not  competent  "r—  the  refer- 
ence being  to  himself  and  not  to  the  writer  of  the  article. 
The  succession  of  editors  has  not  seen  many  changes. 
The  names  are  Hepworth  Dixon,  Norman  MacColl  and 
Vernon  Kendall.  The  historic  publishers  of  the  Athenczum 
are  the  house  of  Francis,  beginning  with  that  John 
Francis  who  did  so  much  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties  and  the  Stamp  Act.  His  son,  the  venerable 
Mr.  John  Collins  Francis,  who  has  more  minute  know- 
ledge of  journalistic  life  and  character  than  any  other 
man  in  the  newspaper  world  of  to-day,  has  become,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  sole  proprietor  of  the 


TheAthentzum's  method,  developed  under  MacColl,  is  to 
secure  expert  reviewing  of  books.  Its  articles  —  science, 
art,  music,  and  the  drama  —  are  entrusted  to  a  regular  staff, 
but  in  its  book  reviewing  it  exercises  a  wide  choice 
among  an  army  of  more  or  less  regular  contributors.  No 
man  is  asked  to  review  a  book  on  a  subject  whereon  he 
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is   not  specially  qualified  to  speak.     The  result  of  this 
system   is  to   give   pre-eminent   weight   to   the   reviews 
appearing  in  the  Ailunceum,  and  this  in  spite  of  accusa- 
tions of  pedantry  and  superficiality.     Personal  favour  is 
impossible,  and  for  the  most  part  the  articles  are  unsigned. 
Lately  we  have  seen  some  innovation  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  paper,  which  has  bowed  so  far  to  modernity  as  to 
adopt  the  method  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  in 
giving  short  notices  of  new  publications  in  the  formal 
list  of  books  received.     These  notices  do  not  preclude  a 
longer  review  at  a  later  date.     But  with  this  exception 
and    some    slight    modification    of    its    literary    gossip 
the  Aihenceum  altereth  not.     R.  L.  Stevenson's  sporting 
young  man   exclaimed,    "  Golly,   what   a   paper !  "   and 
to  the  flippant  eye  it  may  appear  dull.     Those  who  think 
so  are  invited  to  read  the  paper  carefully.     They  will  very 
soon  alter  their  opinion  and  discover  that  brightness  does 
not   essentially  consist  in  striking   headlines  and  short, 
snappy  paragraphs.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  most 
staid  organ  of  critical  opinion  exercising  a  wise  restraint 
in   all   things,   yet    possesses    a    sense   of  humour   that 
contrives  to  infuse   some   flash   of  personality   into  the 
pages  of  the  most  impersonal  of  journals. 

On  avowedly  political  lines,  yet  with  a  keen  eye  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  the  Spectator  was  projected  and 
started  in  1828.  Its  first  editor  was  the  talented  Scots- 
man Robert  Stephen  Rintoul,  who  had  conducted  the 
Dundee  Advertiser.  Shortly  before  he  was  appointed  to 
formulate  the  Spectator  he  had  come  to  London  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  weekly  on  similar  lines.  This  was  the 
Atlas,  a  journal  which  began  on  May  21,  1826,  and  which 
set  out  to  be  "  a  general  newspaper  and  journal  of 
literature  on  the  largest  sheet  ever  printed."  It  was  pub- 
lished at  a  shilling,  was  a  sixteen-page  folio  paper,  with 
three  columns  on  each  page.  The  Atlas  was  the  organ 
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of  Benthamite  thought,  and  had  been  started  by  Joseph 
Hume  and  other  leading  Radicals.  In  its  conduct  Rintoul 
had  the  help  of  Hazlitt  and  Albany  Fonblanque.  Differ- 
ences with  the  proprietors  led  Rintoul  to  resign,  and 
by  Hume's  influence  he  was  installed  in  the  Spectator. 

July  5  was  the  birthday  of  the  Spectator,  and  Rintoul 
continued  to  conduct  it  with  conspicuous  ability  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  From  the  outset  the  paper  was  rather 
crotchetty,  a  tradition  that  some  will  say  has  been  faith- 
fully maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  but  it  was 
undeniably  able,  and  always  anxious  to  be  fair.  It  sought 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  "  educated  Radicalism,"  and  in 
Rintoul's  hands  it  soon  became  a  political  power.  It 
aimed  at  national  influence,  but  it  remained  the  journal  of 
a  section,  and  interpreted  the  reforming  views  of  such 
men  as  Hume  and  Grote.  The  Spectator  was  a  severe  if 
pedagogic  critic  of  the  Times,  and  it  often  rode  unpopular 
hobbies  which  brought  it  into  some  disfavour,  and  towards 
the  end  of  Rintoul's  life  it  showed  some  signs  of  stagna- 
tion. But  a  great  awakening  force,  and  one  that  was 
to  exercise  a  memorable  influence  on  this  department 
of  journalism  generally,  was  now  at  hand.  All  the 
weeklies,  of  whatever  colour,  were  to  receive  a  vigorous 
shaking  up. 

This  came  with  the  foundation  of  a  paper  whose 
very  name  was  once  a  terror.  Possibly  the  last  echo 
of  its  earlier  might  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  little 
book,  published  long  after  the  fiercer  days  of  the 
journal  were  over,  but  the  savour  remained  to  point 
a  joke  that  now  calls  for  a  footnote  to  enlighten  the 
younger  generation.  In  that  story  of  three  Irish  waifs, 
we  read :  "  Tatters,  not  having  been  brought  up  with 
the  fear  of  the  Saturday  Review  before  his  eyes,"  used 
language  that  was  not  exactly  choice.  The  reference 
was  to  a  paper  that  had  become  synonymous  with  all 
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that  was  most  fearless  and  brilliant  in  criticism,  all 
that  was  most  characteristically,  if  narrowly,  repre- 
sentative of  the  academic  attitude  towards  life,  politics, 
literature,  and  the  arts. 

It  came  into  being  in  the  period  between  the  abolition 
of  the  Stamp  Act  and  that  of  the  paper  duty,  and  it  was 
in  many  ways  the  child  of  a  new  era.  Papers  were 
not  yet  much  cheaper  but  they  were  freer,  and  there 
was  a  marked  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  take  a  keener  interest  in  periodical  literature  of  a 
higher  class.  This,  Beresford  Hope  and  his  colleague 
saw  in  projecting  their  new  weekly  journal,  but  they 
had  also  a  strong  political  motive.  For  six  years  the 
Peelites,  through  their  able  editor  John  Douglas  Cook, 
had  striven  to  make  the  Morning  Chronicle  the  voice 
of  their  views,  but  to  little  purpose.  Consequently 
they  started  the  Saturday  Review,  with  Cook  as  its 
first  editor. 

It  opened  with  a  trenchant  onslaught  on  the  Times, 
which,  it  alleged,  governed  the  country.  To  that  great 
organ  the  young  Saturday  did  not  hesitate  to  impute 
immorality,  sham  wit,  and  counterfeit  energy.  It  held 
up  to  ridicule  the  spectacle  of  British  freedom — thirty 
millions  of  citizens  governed  by  a  newspaper !  It  was 
to  be  the  Saturday's  pleasant  task  to  undermine  this 
pernicious  autocracy.  It  made  a  determined  attack 
upon  the  fatal  spell  of  the  editorial  "we,"  and  begged 
the  public  to  try  to  convert  that  "we"  into  "I"  in  its 
own  mind.  After  all,  the  Thunderer's  weighty  words, 
fortified  by  the  blessed  "we,"  were  but  the  opinions 
of  John  Smith  or  William  Jones,  who  had  to  write 
three  times  a  week,  whether  there  were  matter  or  none. 

In  this  spirit  of  truculence  the  Saturday  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  policy  that  was  to  make  it  famous.  It 
aimed  at  a  careful  digest  of  all  the  news  of  the  week, 
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and  was  to  specialize  in  leading  articles,  written  with 
due  deliberation.  Its  writers,  it  contended,  were  all 
known  to  each  other;  none  of  them  were  unpractised 
in  periodical  literature ;  they  had  been  thrown  together 
by  common  affinities  arising  out  of  common  habit  of 
thought,  education,  reflection,  and  social  views.  It 
appealed  to  thoughtful  educated  men  of  all  schools, 
whom  it  approached  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  party 
as  in  the  philosophical  attitude  of  mutual  counsel  and 
the  friendly  conflict  of  opinions.  It  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  above  cliques  in  its  treatment 
of  literature,  science,  and  art.  So  lofty  was  the  new 
paper  that  it  declined  to  receive  books  or  prints  for 
review.  "The  conductors  will  provide  for  themselves 
the  work  which  they  may  select  for  criticism." 

In  the  first  number  were  printed  six  articles  on 
political  or  social  questions,  three  short  essays  of  general 
interest,  and  five  reviews  of  books.  The  price  of  this 
budget  of  good  and  very  remarkable  reading  was  five- 
pence.  Two  years  later  the  price  was  raised  to  sixpence, 
and  the  size  of  the  paper  was  increased  to  twenty  pages. 
Cook's  staff  was  more  than  brilliant.  The  chief  pro- 
jector, Beresford  Hope  himself,  was  a  constant  and  able 
contributor,  and  with  his  name  are  linked  those  of 
Abraham  Hayward,  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  E.  A. 
Freeman,  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
John  Morley,  and  that  master  of  flouts  and  jeers,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  better  known  to  this  generation  as  Lord 
Salisbury.  Such  were  the  men  who  made  the  Saturday 
Review  a  terror  to  those  whom  it  considered  evil-doers  in 
literature  or  doctrine. 

The  Saturday  quickly  obtained  a  wide  circle  of  readers ; 
its  influence  was  undoubted,  and  what  the  journalistic 
slang  of  to-day  would  call  its  "liveness"  (a  thing  distinct 
from  liveliness)  led  the  proprietors  of  the  other  serious 
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weeklies  to  examine  themselves  touching  the  ordering  of 
their  own  households. 

The  result  was   a  general  quickening  all  round,  and 
the  signs  of  this  were  very  soon  apparent.     The  Spectator, 
though  by  no  means  moribund,  had  settled  into  an  easy 
jog-trot ;    the   Examiner,   where   Fonblanque    had    been 
succeeded  by  John  Forster,  was  somewhat  behind  the 
times,  and  it  made  no  very  determined  effort  to  come 
into  line.     But  the  Athenczum  improved  itself  to  profit, 
and  the  Spectator,  which  more  closely  resembled  the  new 
rival  in  general  design,  showed  that  it  was  at  least  alive 
to  fresh  impulses.     Three  years  later,  when  Rintoul  died, 
the  Spectator  took  a  new  lease  of  life   under  Meredith 
Townsend  and   Richard    Holt   Hutton,  the  last  one  of 
the  most  commanding  and  distinguished  figures  among 
the  editors  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.     Townsend 
and  Hutton  ultimately  became  joint  proprietors  of  the 
paper,  of  which  their  conduct  was  memorable.    Townsend 
was    the    political    director,    Hutton    the    literary,    and 
between  them  they  reflected  to  a  great  extent  the  views 
of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  to  whose  influence  is  due, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  the  individual   "tone"  of  the 
paper.      The    Spectator   became,   as    Mr.    Escott   points 
out,   the   educated   Englishman's  lay   preacher  and   in- 
structor in  all  the  higher  interests  oftethics  and  theology, 
as   in  society  and   statesmanship  of  the  time.     It  was 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  clerical  world,  and  it  still 
remains  the  favourite  weekly  review  of  the  rectory  and 
the  manse,  for  the  Spectator  has  a  large  following  across 
the  border.     It  has  in  it  qualities  which  appeal  to  the 
more  intellectual  man  of  business,  who  found  it  a  pleasant 
companion  of  his  leisure. 

Even  if  he  did  not  completely  follow  its  political 
leading,  its  temperate  and  grave  outlook  upon  the  world 
of  literature  and  art  and  science  gave  the  solid  man  the 
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assurance  that  here  he  had  something  "  safe  "  to  go  by. 
In  certain  cases  known  to  the  writer,  this  confidence 
was  coupled  with  a  deep  respect  for  the  character  and 
works  of  Hutton  himself.  To  say  this  is,  we  are  well 
aware,  to  give  an  opening  to  ridicule,  but  we  merely 
state  a  fact  that  is  not  without  significance  in  estimating 
the  precise  position  of  the  Spectator  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
section  of  its  readers.  The  temper  of  that  class  is  not 
understood  by  the  scribes  of  a  more  flippant  and  more 
cynical  school,  with  whom  everything  approaching 
sentiment  is  anathema.  But  the  type  of  reader  here 
described  is  in  the  majority,  and  counts  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  world  of  letters.  This  is  proved  by  one 
simple  if  rather  worldly  consideration.  We  have  it,  on 
the  authority  of  the  biggest  distributing  agency  in  the 
kingdom,  that  nothing  sells  a  book  like  a  review  in  the 
Spectator. 

In  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  first  Home 
Rule  Bill,  the  Spectator  became  avowedly  Unionist,  and 
when,  eleven  years  later,  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  assumed 
the  editorship,  there  was  no  change  either  in  the  politics 
or  the  position  of  the  paper.  Its  influence,  if  anything, 
went  higher  under  Strachey's  regime.  In  1903,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  cry  of  Tariff  Reform,  the 
Spectator  broke  partially  with  the  Unionist  party  and 
became  the  advocate  of  what  may  be  called  Free  Trade 
Unionism.  For  six  years  it  maintained  this  position,  but 
in  1909,  alarmed  by  the  socialistic  tendency  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  measures,  the  Spectator  returned  to  the  true  fold 
of  Unionism  in  the  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  a 
united  front  to  the  new  and  threatening  forces. 

As  for  the  Saturday,  its  politics  were  at  first  Peelite,  but 
Beresford  Hope  was  at  once  a  strong  Churchman  and  an 
enemy  of  Gladstone.  These  two  considerations  gradually 
drove  the  Saturday  to  that  Conservatism  which  it  has  ever 
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since  consistently  maintained.  On  its  lighter  side  one 
must  notice  the  articles  known  as  "  Middles "  which 
attracted  great  attention  to  the  paper  in  mid-Victorian 
days.  Two  of  the  most  famous  "  Middles  "  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  were  "The  Girl  of  the  Period" — a 
title  which  added  a  cant  phrase  to  the  language — and  the 
"Frisky  Matron."  When  Douglas  Cook  died,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Philip  Harwood,  who 
enlisted  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  among  his  contributors.  In 
1883  Harwood  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant 
editor,  Walter  Herries  Pollock,  who  numbered  among  his 
contributors  George  Saintsbury,  H.  D.  Traill,  and 
Frederick  Greenwood.  In  1894  the  Saturday  was  sold  to 
Louis  Edmonds,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Frank  Harris. 
In  1899  it  was  again  sold  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Hodge  assumed  command.  In  1905,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  paperlbecame  the  property 
of  Mr.  Gervase  Beckett,  who  is  now  the  editor. 

For  a  long  time  these  great  weekly  reviews  held  the 
field  undisputed,  but  when,  in  1886,  the  Spectator  turned 
against  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Radicals,  after  being  for  four 
years  unrepresented  among  the  weekly  reviews,  found 
their  organ  in  the  Speaker,  owned  by  C.  S.  Goldman,  and 
edited  by  Wemyss  Reid.  An  interesting  development  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Speaker  was  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  young  Oxford  men  who  called  themselves 
the  "Oxford  Liberals."  Their  performance  was  never 
exactly  powerful,  for  they  were  somewhat  inexperienced, 
and  their  antics,  which  they  considered  a  serious  political 
performance,  hardly  amused  the  few  who  cared  to  take 
interest  in  them.  The  Speaker  grew  more  and  more 
ineffective,  and  at  length  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Nation,  which  has  since  1907  been  edited  by  Mr.  Massing- 
ham. 

During  the  late  eighties  and  the  early  and  middle 
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nineties  several  weekly  reviews  arose  and  passed  out  of 
existence.  Praiseworthy  efforts  among  these  were  the 
Realm  and  the  Pilot,  but  the  great  and  brilliant  paper  of 
the  period  between  1888  and  1897  was  the  National 
Observer.  Founded  originally  in  Edinburgh  as  the  Scots 
Observer,  it  became,  under  W.  E.  Henley,  the  nursery  of  a 
new  school  of  journalism.  Mr.  Henley's  young  men 
became  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  most  daring  and  most 
virile  in  modern  English  prose.  They  had  a  style  of 
their  own.  It  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed  not  to 
be  mealy-mouthed,  but  Henleyism,  it  is  to  be  feared,  died 
of  its  over-vitality.  This  sort  of  thing  was  too  hot  to  last. 
But  the  National  Observer  had  done  some  remarkable  work 
in  its  brief  day,  and  it  must  be  remembered  to  its  ever- 
lasting credit  that  many  of  Kipling's  "  Barrack-room 
Ballads  "  appeared  in  its  columns. 

With  Henley  was  associated  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  the 
writer  of  "  Musings  without  Method  "  in  Blackwood,  and, 
it  is  understood,  the  author  of  those  "  Letters  of  an 
Englishman  "  which  have  been  so  interesting  a  feature  of 
the  Daily  Mail.  In  1869  a  rival  to  the  A  thenczum  appeared 
in  the  Academy,  at  first  a  monthly,  then  a  fortnightly, 
and  latterly  in  1874,  a  weekly  paper.  It  was  owned  by 
Cotton,  and  was  edited  by  Charles  Edward  Cutts  Birch 
Appleton,  an  excellent  scholar  and  man  of  real  literary 
taste,  who  gave  his  somewhat  pedantic  journal  a  real 
weight  and  influence.  The  A  cademy  went  its  serious  way 
until  1896,  when  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Morgan  Richards, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  furthering  the  work,  of  his 
daughter,  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  was 
appointed  editor,  and  during  his  regime  the  paper  lost 
its  pedantry,  and  even  condescended  to  illustrations. 
About  this  time  the  Academy  took  upon  itself  the  functions 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  used  to  "crown"  any 
work  of  literature  it  considered  sufficiently  deserving  of 
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that  honour.  The  first  work  to  be  "  crowned  "  in  this 
manner  was  the  "  Forest  Lovers  "  of  Maurice  Hewlett, 
and  although  the  choice  showed  the  Academy's  excellent 
judgment,  the  practice  generally  did  not  add  much  to  the 
dignity  of  the  paper.  From  Morgan  Richards  the  Academy 
passed  to  Sir  George  Newnes,  and  from  him,  in  1907,  to 
Sir  Edward  Tennant.  Then  began  a  remarkable  epoch 
in  the  career  of  the  Academy.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  was 
appointed  editor,  and  immediately  the  paper  began,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  show  a  remarkable  appre- 
ciation of  everything  that  was  best  in  poetry.  Its 
criticisms  also  were  refreshing  in  their  pungency  and 
wit.  When  at  length  this  meteoric  regime  came  to  an 
end,  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  who  had  not  been 
spared  in  the  columns  of  the  Academy,  wrote  in  the 
British  Weekly  a  regretful  panegyric  upon  the  period 
just  closed.  "  It  was  good,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  the 
celestial  rain  of  thwacks."  With  the  change  of  pro- 
prietorship the  Academy  settled  down  into  a  quieter 
mood.  Punch  is  again  without  a  serious  rival  among 
the  weekly  papers. 

An  extremely  bright  weekly  review  is  the  Outlook,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1898,  when  it  was  founded  as 
a  halfpenny  paper.  In  1905  it  became  a  sixpenny.  The 
Outlook  has  always  been  capably  managed,  and  its  literary 
criticism  has  been  on  the  whole  sound,  but  the  paper 
has  never  come  into  the  front  rank  among  the  reviews. 
From  1905  to  1906,  the  Outlook  became  a  strong  Protec- 
tionist organ  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  who 
was  put  there  to  blow  counterblasts  against  the  Spectator's 
Free  Trade.  In  1906,  on  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  Lord 
Iveagh,  Mr.  Garvin  resigned.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1912  the  latest  addition  to  this  department  of 
journalism  was  made  in  the  foundation  of  the  Eye 
Witness. 
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An  important  place  among  the  weekly  papers  is  held 
by  the  organs  of  the  various  religious  bodies.  In  London 
alone  these  number  twenty-four  outstanding  periodicals, 
and  there  are  others  in  the  provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  the  last  possessing  a  vernacular  religious 
Press.  The  oldest  of  the  metropolitan  Church  papers 
is  The  Record,  which  was  begun  in  January,  1828.  Inde- 
pendent in  its  political  outlook,  The  Record  is  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Church  defence  is  the  leading  feature  of  its 
home  policy.  It  endeavours  to  give  Church  intelligence 
with  a  detail  and  fulness  not  to  be  found  in  the  merely 
secular  papers,  and  missionary  news  and  the  advocacy 
of  foreign  missions  are  its  especial  concern.  Its  literary 
features  are  important,  and  many  of  its  contributions 
by  leading  Churchmen  are  frequently  republished  in  book 
form. 

The  f'jf-uardian  (and  Churchwoman) ,  dating  from  1846,  is 
Anglo-Catholic  in  its  principles,  and  seeks  to  give  a 
complete  weekly  conspectus  of  the  position  of  the  High 
Church  party  in  religion  and  politics.  But  its  scope 
is  not  merely  sectarian,  for  the  paper  holds  a  prominent 
place  as  a  critical  review  of  literature,  music,  and  art. 
Its  literary  supplement,  containing  exhaustive  and  valu- 
able reviews,  extends  to  many  pages,  and  its  leaders 
treat  with  authority  and  ability  religious  and  social 
questions.  The  Guardian  is  the  authoritative  newspaper 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  reports  of  Congresses 
and  Convocation  are  regarded  as  official.  The  paper, 
as  its  second  title  (a  later  incorporation)  implies,  devotes 
special  attention  to  women's  interests.  Noteworthy 
ecclesiastical  events  are  illustrated  by  photographs. 

A  younger  paper,  dating  from  1863,  is  the  Church 
Times,  which  claims  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Church  journal.  It  is  an  advocate  of  High  Church 
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principles,  and  in  politics  takes  an  independent  view. 
The  Church  Times  also  concerns  itself  with  literary  and 
artistic  matters,  and  makes  a  special  feature  of  book 
reviewing.  On  lighter  lines  is  another  and  still  more 
recent  periodical,  which  has  attained  a  wide  success. 
This  is  the  Church  Family  Newspaper  (1894),  which  is 
described  as  the  "  moderate  Churchman's  family  news- 
paper." This  journal,  begun  in  February,  1894,  gives  a 
very  generous  measure  of  reading  matter,  and  prints 
not  only  the  Church  news  of  the  week,  but  supplies  also 
notes  on  general  news  and  many  articles  of  topical 
interest.  Its  aim  is  to  be  at  once  interesting  and 
educative  in  the  popular  sense,  and  its  tenor,  while 
always  sound,  is  less  academic  than  some  of  its  older 
contemporaries. 

From  1843  dates  the  English  Churchman  and  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  the  organ  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  which 
seeks  to  promote  the  advance  of  spiritual  religion  and 
expose  the  tactics  of  the  Ritualists.  These  five  papers 
complete  the  list  of  the  leading  Anglican  journals,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  every  parish  has  its  magazine, 
some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  vast  part  played  by  the 
Press  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Turning  now  to  the  papers  of  the  Free  Churches,  the 
senior  journal  is  the  Baptist  Times  and  Freeman,  founded 
in  1853.  Liberal  in  politics,  this  newspaper  keeps  the 
record  of  all  the  activities  of  the  denomination,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  subdivisions,  which  are  many.  It  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  merely  religious  activities  of  the  body, 
but  makes  a  special  feature  of  comment  on  the  news  of 
the  day,  political  and  social.  It  chronicles  also  the  work 
of  all  Baptist  societies  and  associations. 

The  leading  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  founded  in  1861.  Its  interests  are 
purely  denominational.  Methodist  news  is  given  in  great 
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detail.  Signed  articles  and  sermons  are  a  feature,  and 
the  paper  does  not  disdain  the  interview,  the  illustration, 
and  the  serial  story.  But  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
prominent  religious  journal  the  Recorder's  view  is  concen- 
trated on  the  work  of  the  denomination  it  represents. 
The  Methodist  Times  is  an  independent  paper,  which 
specializes  in  the  reporting  of  all  Methodist  news  in  a 
light  and  attractive  form.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and 
makes  a  feature  of  its  articles  on  women's  work  and 
interests.  There  is  a  page  devoted  entirely  to  children, 
and  a  "  Study  Circle  " — an  association  of  readers  who 
pursue  definite  lines  of  self-education. 

A  new  and  memorable  departure  in  religious  and  social 
journalism  was  made  on  November  5,  1886,  when  the 
British  Weekly,  a  Journal  of  Christian  and  Social  Progress, 
was  founded  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  This  paper  has  exercised  an  influence  on  its  con- 
temporaries which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  and 
many  developments  in  the  existing  and  succeeding 
religious  papers  are  undeniably  due  to  its  methods. 
Its  outlook  is  that  of  the  famous  lines  of  Juvenal  and 
Terence :  "  Whatsoever  concerns  men,  that  is  the  varied 
content  of  our  page,"  and  "  naught  of  human  interest  is 
alien  to  me."  While  intended  first  of  all  as  a  religious 
paper,  the  British  Weekly  recognized  the  importance  of 
more  worldly  affairs.  It  is  a  far-reaching  power  in  Liberal 
politics ;  as  a  literary  critic  and  literary  anecdotist  it 
speaks  with  minute  and  often  profound  knowledge.  Its 
theological  critics  are  the  foremost  specialists  of  their 
time.  In  its  pages  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Ian  Maclaren 
first  found  their  popularity.  As  an  interesting  point  of 
journalistic  evolution,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  at  least  one  popular  Church  newspaper  owes, 
in  its  general  conception,  more  than  a  little  to  this  notable 
organ  of  Nonconformity. 
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Space  compels  only  a  glance  at  the  remaining  religious 
journals  of  the  Metropolis.  The  Inquirer  (1842)  repre- 
sents the  Unitarian  and  Free  Christian  Churches.  It 
prints  reviews  and  literary  and  occasional  notes.  The 
Christian  (1859) ls  widely  read  by  the  extreme  Evangelicals 
of  all  denominations.  The  Christian  Herald  and  Signs  of 
our  Times  (1867)  is  an  illustrated  independent  weekly, 
much  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  and 
the  Second  Advent.  The  Christian  Age  (1871)  gives  news 
of  the  British  and  American  Churches,  religious  articles, 
tales,  and  sketches.  The  Christian  Globe  (1874),  a  volu- 
minous" home  and  family  "  journal,  gives  religious  intelli- 
gence of  all  the  Churches.  The  Christian  World  is  a 
Liberal  publication,  representing  all  Evangelical  denomi- 
nations. Its  appeal  is  wide,  its  speciality  religious  news ; 
but  the  paper  also  deals  briefly  with  secular  topics.  Its 
pendant,  the  "  Literary  World,"  is  a  popular  and  ably 
conducted  survey  of  current  literature.  The  Christian 
Commonwealth  (1881)  is  the  organ  of  the  progressive 
movement  in  religion  and  social  ethics.  The  youngest 
Free  Church  paper  is  the  United  Methodist,  which  was 
begun  in  1907. 

Of  Roman  Catholic  journals,  the  Tablet  y  dating  from 
1840,  is  a  newspaper  and  review  of  current  topics  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  As  a  review  it  holds  high 
critical  rank.  The  price,  by  the  way,  is  unusual — five- 
pence.  All  the  other  papers  we  have  mentioned  are 
published  at  the  magic  penny,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
point  of  bulk  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  matter,  a  wonderful 
pennyworth.  For  a  penny  you  may  buy  the  Catholic 
Herald  (1888),  which  gives  first  place  to  news  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  London ;  the  Catholic  Times  and 
Catholic  Opinion,  a  paper  without  party  bias,  concerned 
only  for  the  welfare  of  Catholic  interests.  It  claims  to  a 
special  priority  of  news,  home  and  foreign.  The  London 
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Catholic  (1908)  prints  Irish  and  Catholic  news  in  London 
and  the  provinces. 

When  we  have  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  (the  organ 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church),  the  Christian  Life 
(a  Unitarian  publication),  and  the  War  Cry  (the  official 
gazette  of  the  Salvation  Army),  we  complete  our  survey 
of  the  London  religious  journals.  Smaller  sectarian, 
congregational,  and  parish  publications  are  legion  and 
claim  no  attention  here,  but  those  we  have  mentioned 
adequately  cover  the  field  of  importance.  That  import- 
ance is,  in  some  obvious  instances,  great ;  in  others  less 
great,  or  even  relatively  minor ;  but  the  list  is,  at  any  rate, 
fully  representative. 
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THE   FREEDOM   OF    THE    PRESS 

ALMOST  as  soon  as  printing  came  into  general  use  it  was 
marked  by  the  Government  as  a  thing  suspect,  and  a 
definite  Press  censorship  grew  up  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  control  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  censorship  was  carried  out  often  with 
extraordinary  cruelty  by  the  Star  Chamber.  We  have 
seen  in  the  opening  chapter  how  the  censorship  was  used 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration.  One  of  the  most  famous  culprits  in  the 
age  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth  was  John 
Lilburne,  who  was  the  leading  pamphleteer  of  his  day. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  brochures  from  his  pen.  He  wrote  an  exag- 
gerated style  of  argument,  attacking  alike  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads.  His  only  aim  was  to  put  forward  his 
own  opinions  and  to  defend  himself  against  censure  and 
comment. 

Before  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Lilburne  was  already 
in  trouble ;  his  writings  became,  as  Falstaff  would  have 
said,  "  a  Star-Chamber  matter."  Before  that  body  he 
refused  to  take  the  usual  oath  that  he  would  answer  all 
questions  even  although  they  incriminated  himself,  and 
he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  pilloried, 
and  imprisoned.  Under  the  lash  and  on  the  pillory 
Lilburne  still  harangued  the  populace,  inveighed  against 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Court  party,  and  scattered  pamphlets 
from  his  pocket.  At  the  moment  of  his  punishment  the 
Star  Chamber  happened  to  be  sitting,  and,  hearing  of  the 
culprit's  behaviour,  that  body  ordered  him  to  be  gagged  ; 
but  even  when  his  mouth  was  shut  he  still  stamped  and 
gesticulated,  to  show  the  people  that  he  had  still  the 
will  if  not  the  power  to  address  them.  On  the  victory 
of  the  Parliament,  Lilburne,  together  with  another  famous 
offender  of  the  same  sort,  Pym,  was  liberated  from  prison, 
to  the  delight  of  the  crowd.  During  the  Commonwealth 
he  again  fell  into  trouble  because  of  the  intemperate  zeal 
with  which  he  had  now  attacked  Roundhead  abuses.  The 
people  of  London  petitioned  for  his  release,  which  the 
Parliament  refused  ;  but  at  his  trial  he  was  found  "  Not 
Guilty"  of  sedition.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  Lilburne  found  himself  again  in  prison. 
Once  more  the  people  petitioned  for  his  release,  and  a 
jury  gave  effect  to  their  wishes. 

The  classical  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is 
Milton's  splendid  "  Areopagitica,"  one  of  the  most  forma- 
tive masterpieces  of  English  prose,  and  the  greatest  of 
Milton's  prose  works.  Its  second  title  is  "  A  speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  Its  eloquence, 
however,  did  nothing  to  moderate  the  rigours  of  the 
censorship  under  the  Long  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  Government  control  of  printing  was  continued, 
and  it  was  equally  severe  after  the  Revolution.  In  1693, 
however,  the  Commons  by  a  special  vote  struck  it  out  of 
the  list  of  Temporary  Acts  to  be  continued.  Since  that 
time  the  Press  censorship  in  its  strict  meaning  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  Britain.  But  there  were  other  indirect  oppres- 
sions in  the  form  of  taxation,  which  were  only  removed 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  struggle.  These  have  now  to 
be  considered. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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was  well  over  that  the  daily  Press  ceased  to  groan  under 
a  most  serious  disability.  Very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  seen 
in  it  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  taxation.  Apart  from 
the  duty  on  mere  paper,  which  was  itself  grievous,  there 
was  also  an  advertisement  duty,  and,  lastly,  a  newspaper 
stamp.  The  third  impost  was  peculiarly  hampering  to 
newspaper  enterprise,  for  it  meant  that  no  journal  could 
be  issued  to  the  public  until  it  had  been  officially  stamped 
at  Somerset  House. 

When,  in  1846,  the  cause  of  Reform  had  made  head- 
way, and  the  taxes  on  corn  had  been  abolished,  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  "  taxes 
on  knowledge,"  as  they  were  called.     The  year  1833  had 
seen  one  victory — the  reduction  of  the  Advertisement  Duty 
from  35.  6d.  to  is.  6d.    This,  however,  was  not  satisfying  to 
newspaper  proprietors,  and  advertisers  desired  that  the 
charge  for   each  advertisement  should   be  effected   in  a 
different  ratio.     In  1836  the  newspaper  stamp  itself  had 
been  reduced   to  fourpence,   with  a  discount  of  50  per 
cent,  to  a  penny.     This,  however,  gave  newspaper  pro- 
prietors  very   little   advantage,   for  they  had   equalized 
matters  in  favour  of  their  readers  by  giving  them  a  better 
paper.     The  public,  which   by  this  time  had  begun  to 
desire  cheap  newspapers,  had   still  to  pay  fivepence  or 
sixpence  per  copy.     In  the  same  year  the  Paper  Duty 
was  lowered,  but  the  effect  of  this  reform  was  very  slow 
in  its  operation.     Taken  as  a  whole,  these  three  reforms 
did  little  to  extend  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  their 
principal   effect   was    merely    the   improvement    of   the 
journals   themselves.     As   yet   the   popular  price   in  its 
modern  acceptation  did  not  and  could  not  exist.     "  So 
long  as  the  penny  lasts,"  said  Cobden,  speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  in  1850,  "  there  can  be 
no   daily  Press  for  the  middle   or  working  class."     He 
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pointed  out  that  nobody  below  the  rank  of  a  merchant 
or  a  wholesale  dealer  could  afford  to  take  in  a  daily  paper 
at  fivepence.  The  mechanic  and  the  shopkeeper  were 
left  entirely  out  of  account,  consequently  the  daily  Press 
was  written  for  its  customers — the  aristocracy,  the  million- 
aires, the  clubs  and  news-rooms.  The  great  public  could 
not  have  its  organs  in  the  daily  Press,  because  it  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Dissenters  had  no  daily  journal.  Cobden  anticipated 
resistance  to  the  removal  of  the  penny  stamp,  not 
because  of  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue,  but  because 
the  governing  classes  knew  that  the  penny  stamp  kept 
the  daily  Press  as  the  instrument  and  servant  of  the 
oligarchy. 

The  pioneer  of  the  final  removal  of  all  three  imposts — 
the  compulsory  stamp,  the  advertisement  tax,  and  the  duty 
on  paper — was  Mr.  Milner-Gibson.  He  was  President  of 
the  Association  for  promoting  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge,  with  Richard  Moore  for  his  Chairman,  and 
Charles  Dobson  Collett  as  Secretary.  Another  alliance 
that  worked  in  harmony  with  Milner-Gibson's  Association 
was  the  London  Committee  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Advertisements,  presided  over  by  William  Ewart,  and 
furthered  with  great  energy  by  John  Francis,  publisher  of 
the  A  then&um.  They  issued  pamphlets,  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment, and  interviewed  Ministers  and  officials,  and  at 
length,  on  April  15,  1860,  Milner-Gibson  brought  forward 
in  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions,  condemning  the  duty 
on  paper,  the  compulsory  stamp,  the  advertisement  tax, 
and  the  duty  on  imported  books.  In  support  of  his 
resolutions  he  showed  that  newspapers  proper  were 
unduly  hampered  in  comparison  with  papers  that  did  not 
profess  to  give  any  news.  These,  such  as  Punch,  the 
Aihenceum,  and  the  Builder,  were  exempt  from  Stamp 
Duty.  So,  too,  were  certain  scurrilous  gossiping  week- 
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lies  that  published  coarse   libels,   and   went   unchecked 
because  of  their  professedly  non-newspaper  character. 

Gibson  had  the  support  of  Ewart,  Hume,  Roebuck,  and 
other  Radicals,  and  Disraeli  also  found  it  convenient  to 
use  his  real  opinions  on  this  question  in  the  interests  of 
his  party ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  political  suicide  to  surrender  the 
annual  income  derived  from  these  duties.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  1849  alone  had  amounted  to  £1,329,000. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  also  against  the  change,  which  he 
thought  would  bring  the  English  newspapers  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Continental  Press.  He  understood  that  in 
Paris  one  could  purchase  for  a  halfpenny  newspapers  full 
of  the  most  infamous  epigrams  and  the  cleverest  writing 
together  with  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  They  attacked 
not  merely  the  existing  government  but  all  government. 
They  endeavoured  to  make  government  impossible,  and 
he  could  countenance  no  plans  encouraging  such  abomina- 
tion in  England.  Gibson's  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  190  to  89,  and  three  weeks  later  Ewart's 
motion  for  repealing  the  Advertisement  Tax  was  defeated 
by  238  to  39. 

A  partial  victory,  however,  was  won  in  1851,  when 
Milner-Gibson  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  News- 
paper Stamp  Act.  Among  the  more  important  witnesses 
were  Mowbray  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Times,  Knight- 
Hunt,  the  sub-editor  of  the  Daily  News,  Alexander 
Russel,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  Michael  James 
Whitty,  the  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Journal,  and  about 
thirty  others.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  directed 
attention  to  the  objections  and  abuses  incident  to  the 
present  system  of  newspaper  stamps.  The  chief  of  these 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  and  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "news."  This  uncertainty  led  to 
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inequalities  and  evasions  in  postal  arrangements.  It  led 
to  unfair  competition  between  stamped  and  unstamped 
publications,  to  an  unjust  limitation  of  the  circulation  of 
the  best  newspapers,  and  it  threw  impediments  into  the 
way  of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Into  the  question  of  the  retention  of 
the  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  the  Committee  declined  to 
enter,  but  they  submitted  that  news  itself  was  not  a 
desirable  subject  of  taxation. 

A  memorable  trial  at  law  which  arose  at  this  time  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  home  to  the  public  mind 
the  value  of  the  Committee's  contentions.  Dickens' 
Household  Narrative  of  Current  Events,  issued  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Household  Words,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
authorities  as  a  newspaper,  and  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  were  forbidden  to  issue  it  without 
a  stamp.  The  case  was  heard  before  the  Court  of  the 
Exchequer.  Three  judges  declared  that  the  Household 
Narrative  need  not  be  stamped  ;  one  judge  disagreed. 
In  face  of  this  decision,  Dickens  continued  to  issue  his 
supplement  unstamped,  and  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
matter,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to  exempt 
from  the  stamp  all  monthly  magazines  whether  con- 
taining news  or  not. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  threw  this  measure  into 
abeyance.  In  the  meantime  there  had  been  another  heated 
Parliamentary  Debate  upon  the  question  of  the  three 
imposts.  The  discussion  produced  some  curious  views 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  while  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  stamp,  thought  that  the  working  classes 
held  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  could  get  what  they 
wanted  by  themselves  cheapening  the  labour  of  the  news- 
paper productions.  Gibson  had  again  three  motions 
before  the  House.  That  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty  was  defeated  by  195  to  107 ;  the  Stamp  Duty  by 
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199  to  TOO;  and  the  Advertisement  Duty  by  181  to  116. 
This  led  the  Reformers  to  ask  themselves  which  of  their 
projects  was  most  likely  to  come  to  success.  Plainly,  the 
agitation  against  the  advertisement  was  most  promising. 
The  agitation  was  kept  alive  by  meetings,  deputations, 
and  petitions,  and  the  Association,  while  holding  to  its 
entire  programme,  gave  precedence  to  the  advertisement 
question  when  (in  April,  1853)  the  resolutions  were  once 
more  put  before  the  House.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  then  in 
power,  and  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
said  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  revenue  given  by  the 
Advertisement  Stamp.  He  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
everything  that  might  make  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
but  the  time  was  not  yet.  Bright  and  Cobden,  speaking 
in  support  of  the  motion,  insisted  that  a  Government 
which  cared  for  popular  education  was  bound  to  relieve 
the  nation  of  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

Disraeli,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  said  that  had 
he  remained  in  office  he  would  certainly  have  devised  a 
plan  for  meeting  a  reasonable  demand.  He  carried  the 
Conservatives  with  him,  and  on  their  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Advertisement  Duty  the  Government  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one.  The  other  two 
motions,  however,  were  rejected  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. Gladstone  compromised,  proposing  that  the  Duty 
should  be  reduced  from  is.  6d.  to  6d.  He  hoped  that 
by  lowering  the  cost  of  advertisements  their  number 
would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  give  newspaper  pro- 
prietors a  considerable  revenue  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  five.  On  August  4,  1853,  the  Advertise- 
ment Tax  was  repealed. 

Meanwhile  other  papers,  such  as  Dickens'  Narrative,  had 
been  started,  and  were  immediately  prosecuted  in  like 
manner.  The  public  irritation  over  these  actions  showed 
the  Government  clearly  that  they  were  fighting  a  losing 
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battle,  and  accordingly  a  small  Measure,  exempting  all 
monthly  publications  from  the  Stamp  Act,  was  passed  in 
August,  1853.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
in  the  following  year  of  a  new  and  cleverly  worded  pro- 
posal by  Milner-Gibson.  He  moved:  "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  the  laws  in  reference  to  the 
periodical  Press  and  newspaper  stamp  are  ill-defined  and 
unequally  enforced,  and  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the 
subject  demands  the  early  attention  of  Parliament." 
This  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Public  opinion  was  rapidly  rising  for  the  whole  reform ; 
even  the  Times  had  occasionally  arisen  to  bless  the  popular 
demand.  It  was  not,  however,  consistent  in  its  view,  and 
more  often  it  supported  class  interests.  Its  own  interests, 
too,  were  served  by  keeping  up  the  tax,  and  were  vitally 
bound  up  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  the  penny 
official  stamp  had  only  to  be  supplemented  by  another 
halfpenny  stamp  in  order  to  send  the  Times  post-free 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  This  arrangement 
allowed  for  re-postage  to  more  than  one  place  without 
additional  stamps,  so  that  if  the  law  were  altered,  the 
Times  would  find  its  postal  bills  considerably  increased. 
On  this  point  Milner-Gibson  was  quick  to  fix  as  one  of 
the  unfair  advantages  against  which  he  was  contending. 
His  case  was  sound  enough,  but  it  was  impolitic  to  press 
it.  The  Association  pointed  out  that  the  Times  was  a 
huge  monopolist  which  used  and  abused  its  authority  and 
influence  in  propounding  mischievous  doctrines,  especially 
mischievous  at  that  moment  when  the  country  was 
clamouring  for  a  war  with  Russia.  They  contended  that 
anything  that  could  weaken  and  damage  the  Times  would 
be  a  public  service.  The  argument  had  weight  with  the 
Government,  which  was  not  averse  to  damaging  the  Times, 
but  the  opposition  of  that  organ  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
courted.  Political  changes,  however,  hastened  the  whole 
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reform.  Aberdeen's  Ministry  fell,  and  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  went 
heartily  into  the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge. 

In  March,  1855,  ne  introduced  a  Bill  to  make  it 
optional  for  any  newspaper  to  issue  all  or  any  of  its 
copies  either  stamped  or  unstamped,  the  stamped  copies 
being  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  before  as  regards 
postage.  He  was  willing  to  risk  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  £400,000,  for  he  believed  that  at  least  half  of  the 
newspapers  published  would  still  go  through  the  post, 
and  that  this  would  yield  a  revenue  of  some  £200,000. 
The  most  notable  objection  came  from  Gladstone  and 
Milner- Gibson,  who  pointed  out  the  unfairness  that 
would  result  from  a  huge  newspaper  like  the  Times, 
weighing  six  ounces,  being  permitted  to  go  through  the 
post  for  a  penny,  while  a  small  unstamped  paper,  which 
weighed  perhaps  half-an-ounce,  would  have  to  pay  a  post- 
age of  twopence.  The  objection  had  an  excellent  effect, 
for  it  produced  a  Treasury  Order,  allowing  four  ounces  of 
printed  matter  to  pass  through  the  post  for  a  penny.  On 
June  15,  1855,  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Bill  became  law. 
Bright's  words  upon  the  passage  of  the  Bill  were  memor- 
able and  prophetic.  "  I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  rest 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  future,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  five  or  six  years  will  show  that  all  the  votes  of 
Parliament  for  educational  purposes  have  been  as  mere 
trifles  compared  with  the  results  which  will  flow  from  this 
Measure,  because,  while  the  existing  papers  retain  all 
their  usefulness,  it  will  call  to  their  aid  numbers  of  others 
not  less  useful,  and  while  we  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
having  laid  before  us  each  morning  a  map  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  the  same  advantages  will  be  extended  to 
certain  classes  of  society  at  present  shut  out  from  it." 

Bright  went  on  to  anticipate  opposition  from  the  Times 
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in  its  issue  the  following  morning.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Printing  House  Square  saw  in  the  Bill  a  treacherous 
expedient  for  weakening  its  position  and  for  encourag- 
ing cheap  and  dishonest  rivals  that  would  thrive  by 
stealing  the  information  it  collected  and  published  at 
great  expense.  It  foresaw  the  pirating  and  cheapening 
of  the  news  which  it  believed  would  constitute  its  princi- 
pal attraction.  Sarcastically  it  said  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  above  this  vulgar  appetite  for  news. 
He  had  no  relish  for  an  event  until  it  had  been  five  years 
in  wood  and  as  many  in  bottle.  The  Times  begged  to 
assure  him  that  the  people  of  England  were  actually 
impatient  for  news,  which  they  preferred  not  even  a  day 
old.  It  foresaw  the  publication  of  its  news  in  a  cheap 
form  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  Metropolis,  and  by  two  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  provinces.  The  fears  of  the  Times  were 
unfounded ;  it  held  its  own,  and  its  rivals,  relieved  of  a 
grievous  burden,  were  able  to  strive  after  excellence  and 
efficiency  along  their  own  lines.  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
indeed  for  every  paper  to  maintain  and  increase  its 
individual  enterprise  in  the  obtaining  of  news.  Plagiarism 
of  a  wholesale  class  would  only  spell  disaster.  Besides, 
there  is  the  question  of  time.  A  rechauffe  of  what  has 
already  appeared  is  always  of  less  value  than  first-hand 
knowledge.  To  get  exclusive  news,  and  to  get  it  early,  is 
the  thing  that  makes  for  vitality  in  a  newspaper. 

On  two  important  counts  the  battle  was  now  won. 
Over  the  third  the  struggle  was  equally  fierce,  and  it 
lasted  for  nearly  another  decade.  Collett,  Francis,  and 
Milner-Gibson  still  strove  vigorously  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duties.  It  did  not,  however,  find  the  same 
support  as  the  repeal  of  Stamp  and  Advertisement  Taxes. 
Even  Cobden  was  not  in  wholehearted  sympathy  with 
it,  and  considered  it  the  work  of  sentimentalists  whom 
he  distrusted.  Gradually,  however,  the  question  came 
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to  success.  In  1858  Milner-Gibson  brought  forward  a 
resolution:  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  tax  on  paper  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  would  be  impolitic."  This  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  and  he  let  the  matter  lie  for  two 
more  years.  He  had  a  supplementary  motion  that 
some  financial  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  enable 
Parliament  to  dispense  with  the  tax,  but  he  feared  to 
court  defeat  by  bringing  it  forward  at  that  time.  But 
opinion  in  official  circles  was  gradually  ripening,  and 
was  to  win  the  battle  without  much  further  agitation. 
In  February,  1860,  when  Gladstone  was  once  more 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  announced  that  he 
proposed  to  dispense  with  the  Paper  Duty. 

On  March  12  the  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading. 
Sir  William  Miles  moved  its  rejection,  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  that  redoubtable  "  Saturday  Reviewer,"  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  supported 
Miles  with  characteristic  arguments.  He  did  not  object 
to  a  regulation  exempting  from  paper  duties  school-books 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Education, 
in  the  same  way  that  Bibles  were  exempted,  but  he 
failed  to  see  how  a  tax  on  newspapers  could  in  any 
way  be  considered  a  tax  on  knowledge.  Could  a  person 
of  education  learn  anything  from  a  penny  paper  ?  It 
might  be  said  that  people  might  learn  what  had  been 
said  in  Parliament.  Well,  would  that  contribute  much 
to  their  education  ?  They  might  read  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence, of  which  many  would  understand  very  little,  and 
they  might  see  the  opinions  of  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
No  doubt  all  this  was  very  interesting,  but  it  did  not 
answer  any  true  idea  of  education  or  carry  any  real 
instruction  to  the  mind.  It  was  a  prostitution  of  real 
education  to  talk  of  this  tax  as  a  tax  upon  knowledge. 
In  spite  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  which  the  repeal 
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of  the  duty  would  certainly  occasion,  the  Bill  was  carried, 
only  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  rejection  raised  a  most  important  constitutional 
question,  entailing,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  the  severest 
parliamentary  struggle  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
engaged.  Lord  Palmerston  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  practice  of  each  House  with  regard 
to  the  several  descriptions  of  Bills  framed  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  taxes.  The  Committee  found 
that  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  make  it  actually  unconstitutional  for 
the  Lords  to  reject  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  any  tax.  There- 
upon a  Minority  Report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bright, 
who  objected  to  the  finding  of  the  Committee.  His 
contention  was  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen 
advanced  with  regard  to  recent  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  fiscal  legislation.  Mr.  Bright  held 
that  if  the  House  of  Lords  might  prolong  or  reimpose 
a  tax  by  refusing  assent  to  its  repeal,  and  that  repeal 
had  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  be  said  to  have  control  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  In  this  measure  of  the  Paper 
Duty  the  House  of  Lords  had  exercised  its  veto  only 
because  of  the  extremely  narrow  majority — nine  votes 
— by  which  the  repeal  had  been  carried,  and  they 
believed  that  their  action  would  be  welcome  to  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Palmerston  immediately  took  steps  to  reaffirm 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  matters 
of  taxation,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  more  fiery 
Liberals,  who  were  keen  for  a  great  national  protest 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  country,  however, 
responded  rather  lukewarmly.  Great  public  meetings 
were  held  in  the  North,  but  the  agitation  never  really 
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became  popular.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  was 
that  the  Lords  had  made  a  blunder  which  would  not 
readily  be  repeated.  In  1860  Mr.  Gladstone  removed 
as  much  of  the  Customs  duty  on  imported  paper  as 
exceeded  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  made  at  home,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  paper  duty  was  altogether 
abolished.  Thus  ended  the  last  great  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Press. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

LATTER-DAY  CHANGES  IN  METHOD 

FROM  its  earliest  days,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Press  was 
recognized  as  a  political  engine.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  present  age  its  political  power  is  less  than  it  used 
to  be,  except  as  a  means  of  communicating  information. 
What  the  man  in  the  street  wants  from  his  newspaper 
10"  accurate  fact,  upon  which  he  can  form  his  own 
opinions.  He  is  not  to  be  hectored  or  cajoled,  or  even 
gently  led  to  this  or  that  view.  He  has  grown  suspicious 
of  mere  shouting  of  party  war-cries.  Not  only  in  the 
Press,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  this  change  has  become  manifest.  The  eloquent 
speaker  is  no  more.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  rouse 
the  House  by  mere  emotional  appeals  couched  in  fine 
language.  The  House  would  not  listen  :  it  calls  for  facts, 
for  statistics ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  country.  More 
and  more  we  are  conformed  to  the  ideal  of  the  Blue  Book. 
A  dry,  lucid,  and  convincing  business  statement  would  do 
more  for  a  cause  or  for  a  party  than  the  most  impassioned 
appeals  of  a  Demosthenes. 

And  likewise  in  the  Press.  What  remains  of  the 
leader  is  more  and  more  a  closely  reasoned  statement 
on  actualities  with  quotations  of  chapter  and  verse. 
These  temperate  articles  form  a  very  curious  contrast 
to  those  which  one  finds  on  turning  to  the  files  of  old 
newspapers  published  during  earlier  political  crises. 
Most  amusing  of  all  is  the  trade  in  sheer  vituperation 
written  by  the  Times  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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Argument  had  given  place  to  a  windy  invective  that 
seemed  to  delight  in  finding  new  nicknames  of  oppro- 
brium to  hurl  at  the  Man  of  Destiny.  Napoleon  was, 
of  course,  the  European  Bogey-man,  before  whom 
Europe  and  Britain  generally  had  lost  its  head  a  little ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  if  a  new  terror  were 
to  arise  nowadays  such  an  utter  abandonment  of  reason 
on  the  part  of  the  Press.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  own 
particular  bogey  in  these  latter  days,  but  we  are  less 
concerned  with  ravings  against  any  probable  hostile 
Power  than  with  giving  an  accurate  account  of  that 
Power's  armaments,  and  with  advocating  a  proportional 
activity  on  our  own  part.  The  effective  war-cry  of 
the  present  day  is  mathematical — such  as  the  "Two- 
Power  Standard,"  and  "  Three  Keels  to  One." 

But  if  the  political  power  of  the  Press  is  not  what 
it  was,  the  newspaper  as  a  social  engine  is  daily  making 
headway.  More  and  more  it  is  entering  into  every 
department  of  life.  One  has  only  to  open  one  of  the 
greater  dailies,  penny  or  halfpenny,  and  to  glance  at 
its  contents  in  order  to  see  how  wide  and  far-reaching 
has  become  the  newspaper's  appeal.  Such  a  paper  as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  best  examples,  and 
its  full  scope  cannot  be  realized  unless  one  examines  a 
file  for  a  whole  week.  In  its  efforts  to  care  for  every 
human  interest,  the  Telegraph  has  a  huge  and  encyclo- 
paedic series  of  features  so-called  which  appear  on  stated 
days,  and  are  eagerly  looked  for  by  separate  sections  of 
the  public.  These  features  stand  quite  apart  from  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  journal  as  a  giver  of  news.  They 
are  conducted  by  a  special  staff  of  experts,  and  certain 
of  the  groups  form  by  themselves  a  special  trade  of 
professional  journalism  under  the  aegis  of  the  parent 
newspaper.  Such  are  the  Telegraph's  pages  devoted, 
-  under  regular  days  of  the  week,  to  Literature,  Science, 
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Gardening,  Poultry-farming,  Music,  the  Drama,  and  even 
Stamp-collecting,  which  last,  though  not  dignified  with 
a  page,  receives  exhaustive  treatment.  Nor  do  these 
headings  complete  the  list;  but  sufficient  subjects  have 
been  mentioned  to  prove  the  wide  appeal  of  the  morning 
paper  in  social  and  domestic  life. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  the  appearance  of  fashion 
drawings  in  a  serious  morning  paper  would  have  been 
considered  an  unwarrantable  concession  to  frivolity. 
Nowadays  we  pass  them  without  remark,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  such  designs 
is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  making  of  circulation.  No 
morning  or  evening  paper  can  now  afford  to  dispense 
with  fashion  articles  and  fashion  drawings.  It  is  curiously 
significant  of  the  temper  of  the  time  that  these  drawings 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  represent  the  dresses  worn 
by  popular  actresses  in  the  most  recently  produced  plays. 
To  this  wide  publicity  of  theatrical  costume  must  be 
attributed  the  prevalence  in  our  streets  of  certain  fixed 
types  all  more  or  less  modelled  on  one  particular  actress 
of  the  moment. 

The  last  twenty  years  has  seen  a  tremendous  increase 
in  public  restlessness.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
suburban  theatres  is  only  one  evidence  of  the  insatiable 
desire  for  amusement  and  distraction,  and  the  proof  of 
this  desire  is  even  plainer  in  the  pages  of  our  news- 
papers. The  newspaper,  once  regarded  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  household  as  a  dull  thing,  has  now 
become  in  its  turn  one  of  the  foremost  of  public  enter- 
tainers. It  is  true  that  it  combines  according  to  the 
old  saying,  "  Amusement  with  Instruction,"  but  the  ideal 
of  entertainment  competes  keenly  with  that  of  know- 
ledge. It  used  to  be  said  that  there  was  no  royal  road 
to  learning — the  daily  newspaper  is  trying  to  disprove 
that.  It  even  offers  us  on  certain  days  of  the  week 
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science  from  an  easy  chair.  The  discursive  method 
of  giving  instruction  may  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  educational  ideal,  but  it  has,  at  any  rate,  this 
in  its  favour,  that  it  makes  for  the  quickening  of  general 
intelligence,  and  the  information  is  always  provided  by 
experts  whose  word  may  be  relied  upon. 

This  question  of  the  employment  of  experts  brings  us 
to  another  feature  very  significant  of  modern  journalism. 
Formerly  the  journalist  was  a  man  who  was  ready  to 
write  about  anything  at  a  moment's  notice.  That 
readiness  did  not  make  for  the  honour  of  his  calling  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  generally.  Accordingly,  as  news- 
paper work  became  more  and  specialized,  men  found 
themselves  driven  into  grooves  to  which  they  must  keep 
if  they  were  to  succeed  at  all,  but  the  question  was 
farther-reaching  still.  The  professional  journalist  at 
length  found  himself  in  serious  competition  with  the 
non-professional  expert.  Editors  had  discovered  that  the 
public  would  read  greedily  anything  written  on  a  topic 
or  a  movement  of  the  moment  by  some  man  prominently 
connected  with  that  movement.  It  might  be  that  the  man 
in  question  had  no  gifts  as  a  writer ;  no  matter,  he  could 
at  least  state  his  views  which  some  hack  could  easily 
put  into  readable  form.  But  more  often  than  not  in 
the  present  day  the  able  man  of  affairs  can  always 
write  sufficiently  well  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
newspaper.  Hence  the  appearance  of  special  articles 
signed  by  experts,  and  published  hot  on  the  heels  of 
every  notable  occurrence. 

If  a  great  liner  is  wrecked,  the  newspaper  will  either 
interview  an  expert  in  diving  or  salving,  or  get  him  to 
write  a  special  article  in  which  he  reveals  to  the  public  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  process  by  which  treasure  is  recovered 
from  sunken  ships.  In  the  case  of  a  great  theatre  fire 
some  eminent  theatrical  architect  is  invited  to  discuss  the 
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best  means  of  arranging  exits  of  the  auditorium  and  of 
providing  against  fire  behind  the  scenes.  Is  there  an 
epidemic,  some  great  physician  contributes  a  popular 
account  of  the  disease,  together  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  means  of  combating  it.  Once  upon  a  time  such 
duties  were  performed  anonymously  by  the  omniscient 
leader-writers,  whose  occupation  is  now  to  a  great  extent 
gone.  At  the  clubs,  in  Parliament,  at  the  scientific 
institutions,  at  the  great  military  and  naval  centres,  men 
are  always  to  be  found  who,  without  being  in  any  sense 
journalists,  are  always  ready  on  occasion  to  do  a 
journalist's  work  on  subjects  relating  to  their  own  depart- 
ment. They  receive  for  each  of  their  occasional  con- 
tributions remuneration  considerably  higher  than  the  fee 
of  the  old  hack  leader-writer.  This  system  has  produced 
excellent  results  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  abuses.  Mere 
notoriety  has  sometimes  led  to  a  man's  being  impressed 
quite  unwarrantably  into  the  service  of  newspapers.  This 
defect  in  the  system  was  delightfully  satirized  by  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie.  Wendy's  papa,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  he 
had  made  himself  famous  by  travelling  to  the  City  every 
day  in  the  dog's  kennel,  was  immediately  engaged  to  do 
the  cricket  news  for  a  daily  paper. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

GREAT   FEATS   OF  JOURNALISM 

EVERY  day,  and  every  night  if  one  only  knew  it,  the 
journalists  of  the  world  perform  remarkable  exploits,  but 
of  these  we  hear  little  or  nothing.  The  exigencies  of  the 
Press  are  continually  calling  for  a  man  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  do  the  clever  or  the  ready  thing.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  these  heroic  acts  comes  to  light,  and  the  journalist 
himself  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  the  last  to  claim 
that  they  are  heroic.  They  are,  in  fact,  all  in  the  day's 
work. 

In  the  days  of  our  youth  an  extraordinary  glamour 
hung  about  the  reputation  of  the  war  correspondent.  To 
the  schoolboy,  and  even  to  the  grown  man,  he  seemed 
something  of  a  demigod  or  a  knight  of  romance,  and  we 
have  heard  an  experienced  journalist  tell  how  a  casual 
company  looked  on  him  with  something  like  awe  when  it 
came  out  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  this  or  that  correspondent. 
Nowadays  it  seems  that  a  great  part  of  the  glory  has 
departed — not  that  the  feats  of  the  correspondent  were 
insignificant  or  unworthy  of  praise,  but  because  new  con- 
ditions have  almost  discounted  the  enterprise  of  these 
knights  of  the  pen.  So  far  from  being  insignificant,  their 
public  services,  no  less  than  their  personal  adventures, 
have  been  a  worthy  contribution  to  history.  The  first  to 
make  the  name  of  war  correspondent  famous  was  the  late 
Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  who  at  the  time  when  the 
Crimean  War  broke  out  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
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Times.  With  Russell,  indeed,  the  term  "  war  correspon- 
dent "  first  came  into  use.  In  1845  and  1846  he  had 
written  vivid  letters  to  the  Times  upon  the  potato  famine, 
and  he  had  also  represented  his  paper  in  Denmark.  On 
his  despatch  to  the  Crimea  he  was  always  well  to  the 
front,  accompanying  the  first  detachment  of  the  British 
army  that  set  foot  on  Turkish  soil.  He  landed  with  the 
first  at  Scutari,  at  Varna,  and  at  Oldfort.  It  was  his  good 
fortune,  he  said,  to  be  present  at  Alma,  Balaclava,  and 
Inkermann,  to  accompany  the  Kertch  and  Kinburn  expe- 
ditions, and  to  witness  every  great  event  of  the  siege,  the 
assault  on  Sebastopol,  and  the  battle  on  the  Tchernaya. 
"  It  was  my  still  greater  fortune,"  he  writes,  "  to  be  able 
to  leave  the  Crimea  with  the  last  detachment  of  our 
army."  During  part  of  the  time  Russell  had  quarters  on 
board  H.M.S.  Caradoc,  then  lying  in  Balaclava  Harbour ; 
and  one  of  his  shipmates  has  told  us  how  he  remembers 
hearing,  as  he  lay  in  his  bunk,  the  scratch  of  Russell's 
busy  pen  as  he  worked  far  into  the  night  on  those  memor- 
able despatches. 

It  was  not  alone  as  mere  vivid  descriptions  of  fighting 
that  Russell's  letters  attained  their  chief  value.  As  the 
rigours  of  winter  closed  upon  the  besieging  army,  the 
inadequate  arrangements  of  our  War  Office  became  more 
and  more  painfully  apparent.  Our  soldiers  were  to  the  last 
degree  ill  cared  for,  they  were  shoeless  and  badly  clad,  com- 
missariat organization  was  shamefully  bad,  and  tons  of 
straw  were  rotting  undelivered  on  board  the  ships.  All 
this  Russell  saw,  and  he  determined  to  awaken  England 
to  the  disgraceful  plight  of  her  army.  And  not  before 
Sebastopol  alone  did  he  see  the  faults  of  organization. 
His  very  first  letter,  written  from  Malta  on  March  6, 
showed  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  a 
critic  as  well  as  that  of  a  chronicler.  On  April  8,  from 
Gallipoli,  he  began  to  point  out  faults  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  expedition,  and  although  efforts  were  made  to  silence 
him,  he  refused  to  flinch  from  the  task  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty,  and  which  without  prompting  he  had  laid 
upon  himself.  His  second  letter  drew  an  immediate 
reply.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  replying  to  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  denied  Russell's  statements  about 
affairs  of  Gallipoli.  No  sooner  had  a  copy  of  the  Times 
containing  a  report  of  the  debate  reached  Russell  in  the 
East  than  he  forwarded  his  defence.  From  the  outset  he 
made  his  position  clear :  what  he  had  written  was  not 
written,  he  said,  as  counts  of  an  indictment.  His  state- 
ments were  made  in  the  discharge  of  duty  as  a  recital  of 
matters  of  fact.  "  They  are  true  in  letter  and  spirit,  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  passed  in  that  debate,  I  beg  once 
more  to  reiterate  them  from  beginning  to  end." 

The  gravity  of  the  charges,  however,  had  led  Delane, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Kinglake,  to  visit  the  Crimea 
himself  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  in  order  that  he 
might  personally  investigate  Russell's  charges.  The 
result  was  that  when  he  returned  he  himself  continued 
the  attack  against  the  Government,  and  particularly  New- 
castle. He  pointed  out  that  the  troops  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  idle,  that  reinforcements  were  not  sent  to  the 
front,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve.  Delane  went  personally  to  Newcastle  and  urged 
him  to  provide  wooden  huts  for  the  troops  against  the 
winter,  suggesting  that  this  might  be  done  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  skilled 
labourers  were  consequently  in  abundance.  Newcastle 
disregarded  the  advice,  with  the  terrible  consequences 
which  we  know.  Russell's  letters  and  Delane's  leaders 
gave  great  offence  both  to  the  Generals  in  the  field  and  to 
the  authorities  at  home.  Lord  Raglan  pointed  out  the 
public  inconvenience  of  their  writings,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Times  and 
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other  papers  to  abstain  from  publishing  any  intelligence 
from  the  scene  of  war  which  could  be  considered  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  valuable  information  to  the  enemy. 

The  game  of  the  Government  was  played  by  other 
papers,  but  the  position  of  the  Times  was  defended  with 
admirable  scorn  and  sarcasm  by  Albany  Fonblanque  in 
the  Examiner.  The  Times  went  on  its  way  undisturbed, 
and  ultimately  Russell's  exposures  overthrew  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet.  There  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Times  more  creditable  to  that  paper  than  the  fearless  part 
it  played  in  the  Crimean  War.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  initiative  to  this  great  public  service 
came,  not  from  the  paper  itself,  but  from  Russell,  acting 
from  his  own  convictions.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  paper,  however,  it  gave  its  correspondent  the  most 
unflinching  support,  of  which  he  was  entirely  worthy,  for 
no  important  allegation  was  ever  disproved.  The  war 
correspondent  had  become  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
British  Press.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  yet  characteristic, 
of  the  way  in  which  merit  is  rewarded  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1897,  just  fifty  years  after  the  Crimean 
campaign,  that  Russell,  then  far  advanced  in  years, 
received  the  tardy  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  next  great  figure  among  war  correspondents,  who 
enjoys  an  equal  fame  with  Russell,  was  a  man  of  a  more 
adventurous  stamp.  There  was  much  of  the  sober  citizen 
about  Russell,  for  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  services.  The 
next  of  the  great  war  correspondents  was  from  his  very 
boyhood  a  firebrand.  Archibald  Forbes,  born  in  a 
Scottish  manse,  had  a  turbulent  boyhood  and  young 
manhood.  At  Aberdeen  University  his  career  was  stormy, 
and  it  is  not  clearly  known  under  what  circumstances  he 
quitted  his  Alma  Mater.  Enough  that  he  ran  away  and 
enlisted.  He  served  for  some  years  in  India,  and  when 
he  was  thirty,  in  the  year  1868,  he  found  himself  in 
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London  trying  his  luck  as  a  literary  free-lance.  Two 
years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
the  Morning  Advertiser  sent  him  to  Metz  as  war  corre- 
spondent ;  but  that  paper,  with  a  singular  lack  of  fore- 
thought, decided  that  Forbes's  letters  were  not  good 
enough  for  it,  and  recalled  him  after  a  few  weeks.  He 
stood  at  a  loose  end  in  the  streets  of  London,  after  a 
rebuff  from  the  Times,  and  characteristically  tossed  up  in 
order  to  decide  to  which  of  the  leading  dailies  he  should 
offer  his  services.  The  die  fell  in  favour  of  the  Daily 
News,  with,  as  it  proved,  memorable  results  for  that  paper 
and  for  Forbes.  This  story  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  Well  do  I  remember  that  December  morning  of  1870, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  climbed  the  rickety  staircase  of 
the  old  Daily  News  office,  and  stood  in  the  manager's 
room  before  the  quiet-mannered  man,  who  surveyed  me 
steadily  through  his  spectacles  as  he  listened  silently  to 
the  nervously  uttered  proposition  which  I  ventured  to  put 
before  him.  Robinson  wasted  no  words.  *  I  want  you 
to  start  for  Metz  to-night,'  was  his  extremely  succinct 
reply  to  my  broken  and  stammering  utterances.  My 
heart  rose  to  my  mouth,  for  now,  after  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  the  great  chance  had  come  at  last, 
with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  paper  .  .  .  with  all  the 
scope  for  making  a  name  if,  indeed,  the  capacity  to  do  so 
did  haply  abide  in  me.  Two  days  later  I  was  on  the  fore- 
posts  on  the  east  side  of  Metz,  my  welcome  a  shell  from 
Fort  St.  Julian,  which  burst  in  front  of  me  in  the  street  of 
the  village  of  Flanville." 

Forbes  found  the  siege  of  Metz  a  rather  dreary  busi- 
ness, but  he  had  ample  compensation  in  his  later  adven- 
tures. He  was  continually  distinguishing  himself,  but 
two  great  events  in  his  career  stand  out  pre-eminently, 
above  even  his  high-level  of  performance.  The  first  was 
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his  memorable  entry  into  Paris  on  January  31,  1871. 
Forbes  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  newspaper  man  to 
enter  the  besieged  city  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  distinction  was  claimed  by  another  corre- 
spondent, but  Forbes's  modest  statement  of  facts,  dates, 
and  persons  encountered  seems  to  point  to  his  priority. 
If  he  was  not  first,  he  at  any  rate  deserved  to  have  been 
first,  and  in  any  case  he  got  the  first  news  through. 

His  success  was  due  to  his  foresight  and  acumen. 
He  knew  nothing  actually  of  the  armistice,  but  he  had 
heard  more  or  less  confused  rumours  of  Jules  Favre's 
visits  to  Bismarck  at  Versailles,  and  with  these  he 
connected  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  Prussian  fire, 
which  had  at  last  sunk  to  one  gun  per  hour.  Forbes 
thought  it  was  time  to  be  looking  about  him  in  the 
interests  of  his  paper,  the  Daily  News.  He  mounted 
his  horse  accordingly,  and  rode  from  ruined  St.  Denys 
towards  the  Porte  de  la  Chapelle,  where  a  crowd  had 
assembled.  An  officer  of  the  besieged  appeared  at  the 
gate,  and  told  the  crowd  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  Porte  St.  Ouen.  They  did  so,  and,  after  another 
wait,  the  gate  was  thrown  open.  Forbes  pushed  his 
way  through,  and  almost  collided  with  a  railway-train, 
for  the  line  ran  just  within  the  enceinte.  Forbes's  horse 
began  to  dance,  and  the  performance  amused  the  French 
officer  in  charge.  When  the  train  had  puffed  past,  and 
the  animal  had  grown  quiet,  the  officer,  who  had  by 
this  time  forgotten  to  ask  for  papers,  patted  the  animal's 
neck.  Forbes  gave  him  a  friendly  nod,  and  rode  on 
unchallenged.  He  was  in  Paris. 

He  reported  himself  at  the  American  Legation  and 
the  British  Embassy,  and  at  a  cafe  he  met  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Times,  the  Daily  News,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  Morning  Advertiser,  who  had  been 
shut  up  during  the  entire  siege.  None  of  these  gentle- 
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men  had  heard  of  any  other  correspondents  having 
entered  Paris  on  the  previous  day.  Forbes  spent  the 
evening  with  his  friend  Dr.  Gordon,  a  Strathdon  man, 
who  gave  him  oatmeal  porridge,  fare  that  Forbes  greatly 
appreciated.  Dr.  Gordon's  oatmeal  and  his  ability  to 
eat  it  had  kept  him  well  fed  when  the  rest  of  Paris 
was  starving.  Next  morning,  fortified  with  his  porridge, 
Forbes  set  out  to  face  the  dangers  of  passing  back  to 
the  German  lines.  Luck  was  once  more  with  him. 
When  he  was  challenged  at  the  gate  he  ignored  the 
sentinel,  turned  his  head  the  other  way,  and  spurred 
on.  He  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  on  approaching  the 
German  lines  he  had  the  great  good  luck  to  meet  an 
officer  whom  he  knew.  With  him  he  returned  to  his 
quarters,  and  then  went  on  to  Lagny,  where,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  he  found  a  train  starting  for  Carlsruhe. 
At  midnight  he  was  in  Strasbourg.  At  two  in  the 
morning  of  February  3  he  was  at  the  telegraph-office 
of  Carlsruhe,  where  he  sat  till  10  a.m.,  superintending 
the  work,  he  says,  of  two  very  pleasant  young  ladies. 

That  is  Forbes's  way  of  relating  the  sending  of  the 
most  momentous  message  of  the  war.  He  had  the 
story  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  London  twenty- 
four  hours  before  any  of  the  other  correspondents  had 
got  their  messages  through.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
railway  breakdown  he  would  have  returned  as  quickly 
to  Lagny.  As  it  was  he  reached  that  place  on  the  5th, 
and  was  ready  to  chronicle  the  entry  of  the  Germans 
into  Paris.  One  point  he  does  not  confess  in  his 
singularly  modest  account  of  his  first  entry  into  the 
city :  it  was  the  trouble  he  got  into  with  the  suspicious 
populace,  who  thought  he  was  a  German  spy  and  ducked 
him  in  a  fountain. 

In  the  adventure  just  recounted  Forbes  had  many 
things  in  his  favour,  and  he  had  also  the  help  of  the 
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railway,  even  although  it  was  a  service  obstructed  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  war ;  but  in  the  other  great  feat,  which 
stands  out  like  a  landmark  in  his  career,  he  triumphed 
by  sheer  physical  endurance,  grim  determination,  and 
good  horseflesh.  On  July  5,  1880,  after  the  Battle  of 
Ulundi,  Forbes  rode  no  miles  in  twenty  hours  to  Land- 
man's  Drift.  Two  days  later,  utterly  exhausted,  he 
appeared  before  Pietermaritzburg,  having  ridden  by  way 
of  Ladysmith  and  Estcourt — an  additional  175  miles — 
in  thirty-five  hours.  He  had  outpaced  even  the  official 
despatch-riders,  and  his  account  of  Ulundi  was  the  first 
to  be  published  in  England. 

Equally  resourceful  was  Edmond  O'Donovan,  also  of 
the  Daily  News.  Although  he  has  to  his  credit  no  such 
dashing  exploits  as  Forbes,  his  journey  to  Merv  remains 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  war  correspondents.  He 
was  sent  out  to  observe  the  troubles  that  were  threaten- 
ing between  Russia  and  the  Turkomans  in  1870.  With 
one  or  two  servants  he  went  through  Khorassan  to 
Merv,  where,  being  suspected  of  being  a  Russian  emis- 
sary, he  was  detained  in  honourable  captivity  for  many 
months.  At  last  he  contrived  to  telegraph  to  Sir  John 
Robinson,  of  the  Daily  News,  "  For  God's  sake,  get  me 
out  of  this !"  and  thereupon  the  Foreign  Office  took 
action. 

But  before  the  official  machinery  could  effect  anything, 
O'Donovan  had  freed  himself  by  his  own  cleverness. 
He  had  been  promised  release,  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  waited  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council 
of  the  tribes.  This  was  continually  put  off;  but  one 
day  his  friendly  gaolers  informed  him  that  a  party  of 
Russians  had  been  seen  somewhere  on  the  frontier, 
and  that  they  were  making  use  of  strange  and  terrible 
weapons.  O'Donovan  knew  at  once  that  this  must  be 
a  Russian  surveying  party,  and  that  their  awful  weapon 
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was  the  harmless  theodolite.  Thereupon  he  invented 
a  superb  story,  that  this  was  a  Boundary  Commission, 
to  whom  it  behoved  the  Chiefs  of  Merv  to  send  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  who  in  Merv  was  there  who  could 
interpret  the  Jagatai  Tartar  tongue  except  Edmond 
O'Donovan?  Him,  therefore,  it  behoved  the  people  of 
Merv  to  send  as  their  Ambassador.  And  so  he  won 
his  release. 

O'Donovan's  end  was  tragic.  He  died  at  El  Obeid 
with  Hicks  Pasha,  leaving  his  notebooks  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi's  force.  Slatin  Pasha  during  his  long 
captivity  was  shown  those  relics  of  a  great  war  corre- 
spondent, but  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep  them.  Still 
less  was  he  allowed  the  means  of  making  a  copy.  It 
is  to  his  recollection  alone  that  we  owe  what  we  know 
of  O'Donovan's  last  days  ;  how  he  kept  up  his  work 
to  the  end.  "  I  make  my  notes  and  I  write  my  reports, 
but  who  is  going  to  take  them  home  ?"  Up  to  the 
fall  of  Omdurman  O'Donovan's  friends  of  the  Daily 
News  had  a  wistful  hope  that  his  manuscripts  might 
yet  be  recovered,  but  hitherto  nothing  has  come  to 
light. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  off  the  point,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  irrelevant  to  tell  an  excellent  story  of  O'Dono- 
van. If  it  does  not  relate  a  feat  of  journalism  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  criticism  of  journalism.  One  day  while  he  was  at 
Merv,  seeking  to  still  the  eternal  chatter  of  Turkoman 
tongues  around  him,  he  flung  his  guests  a  bundle  of 
illustrated  papers.  Among  them  was  a  copy  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  containing  a  picture  that  had  a 
great  vogue  at  the  time.  It  was  entitled  "  Crowning  the 
Hero,"  and  showed  a  young  officer  just  returned  from 
active  service  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  sisters 
and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  were  solemnly  crowning 
their  idol.  O'Donovan's  self-invited  Turkoman  guests 
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seemed  to  be  greatly  struck  by  the  picture.  They  chat- 
tered over  it  louder  and  still  louder.  They  held  it  this 
way  and  that,  and  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  At  last  light  dawned  on  one  member  of  the  party. 
Holding  the  paper  at  arm's  length,  he  cried  "  Baaluk !" 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  "Fish!"  The  story  recalls 
that  other  testimony  to  the  effect  of  pictorial  art  on  the 
uncivilized  mind,  where  the  Australian  aboriginal,  after 
looking  long  and  solemnly  on  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria,  declared  that  it  was  a  ship. 

The  circumventing  of  the  censor  gives  the  war  corres- 
pondent abundant  opportunities  for  tact,  address,  and 
even,  at  times,  coercion.  Very  neat  was  the  late  Melton 
Prior's  method  with  a  Turkish  censor  during  the  war  of 
1878.  Prior  was  one  day  amazed  and  annoyed  to  receive 
a  telegram  from  the  Illustrated  London  News  announcing 
that  no  sketches  had  been  received  for  six  weeks.  Sus- 
pecting the  cause,  and  determined  to  have  no  further 
annoyance  of  this  kind,  Prior  sat  down  and  made  a 
series  of  pictures  of  certain  terrible  atrocities  that  he  had 
seen  practised  on  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turks.  With 
these  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  the  Censor's  office  and  coolly 
presented  the  drawings  for  sanction  as  if  they  had  been 
nothing  extraordinary.  The  Censor,  needless  to  say,  was 
aghast,  and.  flatly  refused  to  pass  the  drawings.  There- 
upon Prior  and  the  Censor  had  words,  accompanied  by 
much  thumping  of  the  table.  The  correspondent  taxed 
the  official  with  the  unwarrantable  suppression  of  his 
work,  and  declared  that  if  the  present  sketches  were  not 
passed,  he  would  make  a  series  of  others,  ten  times  more 
horrible,  and  would  find  independent  means  to  send  them 
to  England.  He  hinted  darkly  at  the  feelings  that  his 
drawings  would  arouse.  Thereupon  the  Censor  gave  way, 
and  Prior  having  gained  his  point  knew  how  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. He  would  not  send  his  dreadful  pictures  at 
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once,  but  he  would  keep  them  by  him,  and  the  moment 
he  had  the  least  hint  of  interference  he  would  send  them 
off.  Needless  to  say  he  had  no  further  trouble.  Since 
those  days,  however,  the  attitude  of  armies  towards  the 
newspaper  correspondent  has  greatly  changed,  and  we 
question  if  Prior's  strong  methods  would  avail  anything 
with  the  modern  censor. 

Yet  the  military  man,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  is  not 
always  hostile  to  the  Press.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Lord  Roberts  during  the  South  African  War,  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  not  only  sanctioned  but  actually 
inspired  the  foundation  of  a  remarkable  little  newspaper. 
This  was  the  Friend,  published  at  Bloemfontein  from 
March  16  to  April  16,  1900.  The  duty  of  setting  it 
a-going  was  deputed  to  none  other  than  the  Censor, 
Lord  Stanley,  who  called  to  his  aid  four  eminent  corres- 
pondents :  Mr.  Perceval  Landon  of  the  Times,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Gwynne  of  Renter's,  Mr.  F.  W.  Buxton  of  the  Johannes- 
burg Star,  and  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  of  the  Daily  Mail.  To 
these  gentlemen  Lord  Stanley  said :  "  Lord  Roberts 
wants  a  daily  newspaper  for  the  entertainment  and  the 
information  of  the  Army  while  we  are  here — do  you  think 
you  can  undertake  it  ?"  The  correspondents  were  very 
keen  for  the  adventure,  despite  the  difficulties  which  they 
foresaw,  but  they  went  to  work  con  amore  and  tackled  the 
heirs  and  assigns  of  one  Barlow,  who  owned  a  puny  little 
sheet  called  the  Bloemfontein  Friend.  The  younger  Barlow 
was  willing  to  sell  for  £200.  Lord  Stanley  thought  that 
he  and  two  other  poor  men,  namely,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  Lord  Dudley,  could  manage  to  put  up  the 
£200  required.  This  was  done,  and  the  paper  was 
immediately  brought  out.  It  had  an  extraordinary 
success,  and  attracted  the  most  brilliant  contributors. 
The  editorial  s*aff  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  Friend 
an  attractive  and  influential  paper.  They  made  many 
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experiments  in  its  mere  outward  appearance,  and  the 
variants  command  their  price  to-day  as  journalistic 
curiosities.  They  suffered  also  from  an  incorrigible 
Dutch  compositor,  whose  errors  would  sometimes  be 
corrected  half-way  through  the  printing  of  an  edition. 
Early  copies  containing  the  original  blunders  are  much 
sought  for  by  collectors. 

The  Friend  saw  twenty-seven  numbers,  which  represent 
something  more  than  a  mere  tour  deforce  of  campaigning 
journalism.  It  printed  proclamations  of  the  Field- 
Marshal,  notices,  ordinances,  and  camp  orders  of  the 
lieutenants  set  to  rule  Bloemfontein,  and  the  special 
significance  of  these  is,  as  Mr.  Ralph  remarks,  that  in 
them  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
a  triumphant  army  establishes  its  own  rule  in  a  con- 
quered city  or  territory.*  These  official  documents, 
printed  in  parallel  Dutch  and  English,  will  one  day  be 
invaluable  to  the  historian. 

Nor  did  the  Friend,  despite  its  utilitarian  origin,  remain 
outside  literature.  To  Bloemfontein  came  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  was  immediately,  without  his  knowledge, 
elected  to  the  staff.  With  some  perturbation  one  of  the 
editors  waited  upon  the  novelist  and  told  him  of  his 
election.  "  I  should  have  been  angry  if  you  had  not 
elected  me,"  said  Kipling,  "and  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  grape-salad  I  am  coming  along  to  begin." 
Kipling  worked  hard  as  a  contributor  and  as  an  editor, 
and  wrote  for  the  Friend  several  admirable  topical 
sketches.  Some  of  his  proofs,  with  his  maledictions  of 
the  Dutch  printer,  are  still  preserved,  and  there  exists 
also  a  most  interesting  photograph  of  the  Laureate  of 
Thomas  Atkins  at  work  with  his  colleagues  in  the  office 
of  the  Friend. 

Equally  remarkable   was  the   little   Ladysmith    Lyre, 
*  See  "  War's  Brighter  Side,"  by  Julian  Ralph  (Pearson). 
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The  print,  by  H.  Heath,  represents  symbolically  the  fearless  and  trenchant  attitude  of 
the  Press  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Its  power  is  evidently  directed  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Note  the  printer's  devil  behind. 

(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Walter  Bell, 
from  his  "  Fleet  Street  in  Seven  Centuries.") 
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which  amused  the  beleaguered  garrison.  It  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  ajeu  cT  esprit,  and  lacked  the  historical  value 
and  significance  of  the  Bloemfontein  Friend,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  in  the  very  midst  of  an  era  distracted  by 
war  must  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  feats  of 
journalism.  It  was  carried  on,  too,  by  men  who  had  any 
moment  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  papers 
at  home. 

On  a  lower  plane,  but  still  a  tremendous  feat  of 
journalism,  was  that  master-stroke  by  which  a  penny-a- 
liner  unmasked  a  Cabinet  secret.  It  was  during  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  a  juncture 
when  the  Opposition  would  have  given  anything  for  some 
hint  of  the  Cabinet's  policy.  But  the  secret  was  well 
guarded,  and  nothing  could  be  discovered  likely  to  give 
the  slightest  clue.  Upon  these  things  pondered  a  needy 
and  adventurous  penny-a-liner,  a  scribe  who  had  not 
even  the  importance  of  a  parliamentary  reporter.  One 
evening,  just  at  the  rising  of  the  House,  he  was  hanging 
about  Westminster,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
when  lo,  from  the  House  of  Lords  emerged  the  Iron  Duke 
himself,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Administration.  Now  the  Duke  in  his  later  years  was 
very  hard  of  hearing,  and  cherished  that  not  uncom- 
mon illusion  of  the  deaf,  that  in  order  to  make  other 
people  hear  he  too  must  shout.  It  occurred  to  the 
starveling  scribe  that  if  he  would  only  follow  the  Prime 
Minister  he  might  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  to  follow  the  Duke  and  the 
Cabinet  Minister. 

The  night  was  dark,  so  the  penny-a-liner  managed  to 
keep  well  within  earshot,  and  yet  to  escape  remark  by 
those  he  was  following.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
he  knew  he  was  in  luck's  way.  The  Duke  was  actually 
talking  about  the  situation  in  his  usual  loud  tones,  and 
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gradually  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  penny-a-liner  listened  with  all  his  ears  and  kept  well 
within  range  of  the  Minister  all  the  way  to  Apsley  House. 
Thereupon,  with  beating  heart,  he  sought  some  friendly 
refuge  and  committed  his  discovery  to  writing.  This 
done,  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  leading  Opposition  papers.  So  humble  a  scribe  was, 
of  course,  unknown  to  the  editor,  but  the  plea  that  the 
visitor  had  an  urgent  communication  to  make  gained  him 
admission.  The  editor  glanced  over  the  article  and  was 
thunderstruck  when  he  realized  its  nature.  Here  was 
the  very  thing  for  which  the  Party  had  been  praying. 
Naturally  the  editor  inquired  how  so  uninfluential  a 
person  could  have  come  by  such  very  private  information. 
Being  satisfied,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the  man's  story, 
he  decided  to  print  it,  and  gave  the  reporter  a  handsome 
cheque  for  his  enterprise.  Next  day  the  appearance  of 
the  news,  reinforced  by  a  leading  article,  spread  con- 
sternation in  the  Government  camp.  Who  was  the 
traitor  ?  Somewhat  of  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and 
the  Duke's  friend  fell  under  suspicion.  Relations  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleague  were,  in  fact,  some- 
what strained,  until  at  last  the  true  story  of  the  remarkable 
discovery  was  given  to  the  world.  It  seemed  a  good  joke 
then,  but  at  the  time  it  had  seriously  embarrassed  the 
Government  and  had  given  the  Opposition  a  powerful 
tactical  advantage. 

We  have  said  that  every  night's  production  of  a  news- 
paper may  not  unjustly  be  regarded  as  a  feat  of  journalism, 
but  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  these  exploits  we 
hear  little  or  nothing.  The  most  terrible  accident  to  be 
feared  at  the  last  moment  is  that  of  a  page  "going  to 
pie,"  that  is  to  say,  all  the  type  falling  into  disorder. 
The  classical  instance  of  how  this  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted belongs  to  a  bygone  age,  and  may  be  the 
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invention  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Trovato.  However,  if  it  be 
not  true,  it  is  typical  of  the  resource  of  the  Press.  In  an 
office  where  this  accident  had  happened  too  late  to  reset 
the  type,  a  resourceful  editor  merely  had  an  impression 
taken  of  the  hopelessly  confused  letterpress,  heading  it 
as  follows : 

"THE  DUTCH  MAIL. 

"  Unfortunately  the  Dutch  Mail  was  received  too  late  to 
have  it  translated  in  time  for  press.  We  have  accordingly 
printed  it  in  the  original." 

The  head  compositor,  who  is  not  infrequently  a  Scots- 
man, is  the  man  of  men  for  an  emergency.  Lord 
Northcliffe  tells  a  story  about  an  experiment  he  made  in 
employing  a  lady  to  edit  a  daily  paper.  All  went  well 
until  the  last  moment,  when  the  arrangement  of  the 
pages,  commonly  called  "  make-up,"  came  to  be  under- 
taken. At  the  sight  of  an  army  of  heads  of  departments, 
each  with  his  bundle  of  proofs  clamouring  for  space,  the 
poor  dear  lady  broke  down  utterly.  The  hour  of  publica- 
tion was  at  hand,  the  circulation  manager  was  frantic  lest 
he  should  disappoint  the  trade,  but  at  length  the  foreman 
printer  stepped  into  the  breach,  and,  assuming  those 
editorial  functions  which  sit  upon  him  so  well,  made  up 
some  sort  of  paper  to  go  away  by  the  early  morning 
trains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  perfect  organization  is 
itself  a  great  feat  of  journalism.  The  present  writer 
remembers,  on  the  night  Queen  Victoria  died,  having 
occasion  to  speak  on  the  telephone  to  the  Times.  He 
was  told  that  so  admirable  had  been  the  preparations  for 
the  great  event  that  all  had  gone  as  smoothly  as  on  an 
ordinary  night,  and  that  eleven  o'clock  saw  the  bulk  of 
the  paper  ready  to  go  to  press. 

The  journalist  is  unconscious,  for  the  most  part,  of 
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his  own  greatness,  but  occasionally  he  betrays  a  certain 
sense  of  superiority,  induced  by  admiration  of  his  own 
rapid  methods.  It  is  perhaps  across  the  Atlantic,  rather 
than  at  home,  that  we  find  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  journalist's  sense  of  his  own  face-value.  Not  long 
ago,  in  a  certain  Transatlantic  paper — it  was  in  Boston, 
if  our  memory  serves  us — we  discovered  the  following 
confession — a  curious  contrast  of  old  and  new  methods. 
The  effusion  is  entitled  : 


"  LINES  WRITTEN  AFTER  READING  GRAY'S  '  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD';  AND  REALIZING  THAT  EIGHT  YEARS  WERE 
GIVEN  TO  ITS  COMPOSITION. 

"  The  w.k  *  old  Thomas  Gray 

Took  eight  long  years  to  write  his  verses, 
The  '  Elegy '  that  tells  how  we 
One  day  must  ride  in  sable  hearses. 

"  And  yet  that  song  is  not  so  long : 

It's  only  twenty-eight  short  stanzas— 
A  morning's  work  for  old  Bill  Kirk, 
George  Fitch,  or  Uncle  Walt  of  Kansas. 

'"  If  only  I  had  time  to  try 

(Thus  runs  my  frequent  meditation), 
My  fancy's  creature'd  surely  reach 
Perfection  in  poetization. 

"  Yet,  looking  o'er  my  eight  years'  lore, 

I  feel,  though  flatterers  may  con  me, 
That  while  in  speed  I  may  exceed, 
In  thought  T.  Gray  has  something  on  me." 

We  like  the  complacency  that  sets  the  measure  of 
literary  production  to  the  standard  of  the  morning's 
work  of  old  Bill  Kirk,  George  Fitch,  or  Uncle  Walt  of 
Kansas.  But  the  pensive  scribe  retrieves  himself  some- 

*  We  confess  that  "  the  w.  k."  baffles  us.    Can  it  stand  for  "  weak- 
kneed  "  ? 
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what  by  Ms  confession  in  the  last  lines,  that  while  in 
the  essential  matter  of  speed  he  may  exceed,  in  the 
mere  trifling  detail  of  thought  T.  Gray  "has  something 
on  him." 

The  temper  bred  by  the  adventurous  life  of  the  news- 
gatherer  produces  some  curious  manifestations  which 
amount  occasionally  to  spiritual  callosity.  This  deaden- 
ing professional  one-eyedness  is  best  exemplified  in  a 
story  of  the  American  War.  Two  rival  correspondents 
racing  back  by  train  with  their  copy  from  the  battle 
of  Cincinnati  were  overwhelmed  in  a  railway  disaster. 
Amid  the  confusion,  the  groans,  the  shrieks,  and  the 
flickering  lights  that  only  made  darkness  visible,  the 
two  worthies,  who  had  escaped  death,  at  length  dis- 
covered each  other  moving  about  amid  the  wreckage, 
after  the  manner  of  those  who  prowl.  Thirsty  for 
further  sensation,  and  for  adventitious  professional  aid 
likewise,  each  was  looking  for  the  other's  dead  body — 
and  his  notes  of  the  battle. 

Even  in  the  quiet  paths  of  reviewing,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  extraordinary  talent  and  acumen. 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  an 
American  newspaper  office,  to  which  a  very  raw  new 
hand  had  come  from  the  West.  This  young  man,  being 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  books,  was  naturally  put 
immediately  to  the  work  of  reviewing.  It  happened 
that  at  that  time  some  enterprising  publisher  was  issuing 
a  large  copy  of  the  Bible  in  monthly  parts.  The  first 
part  containing  Genesis  had  just  come  in,  and  the 
tender-foot  was  set  down  to  do  his  best  with  it.  Now, 
this  young  man  had  never  heard  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  at  first  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  work ; 
but  if  his  Biblical  knowledge  was  deficient,  he  had  at 
any  rate  a  keen  eye  for  public  affairs.  At  the  moment 
a  Presidential  election  happened  to  be  raging,  and  it 
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dawned  upon  the  brilliant  reviewer,  as  he  read  for  the 
first  time  the  story  of  Joseph,  that  this  must  be  an 
election  skit.  He  dealt  with  it  accordingly,  and  crowned 
his  review  with  a  superb  succession  of  scare-heads  as 
follows : 

"JOE— THE  DUDE  OF  JUDEE." 

"  NO  SHOW  FOR  JOE." 

"ARRIVAL  OF  BROTHER  REUBEN  ON  THE  HURRICANE 
DECK  OF  A  DEAD  DONKEY." 

"BUT  JOE   MAKES   A   CORNER   IN   BREAD-STUFFS   AND 
WINS  ON  THE  MCKINLEY  TICKET." 

But  admittedly  the  greatest  of  all  journalistic  feats 
was  that  performed  by  M.  de  Blowitz,  the  famous  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  when,  in  1878,  he  secured 
the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  had  them  published 
in  London  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Treaty  was 
being  signed  in  Berlin.  M.  de  Blowitz  tells  the  story 
with  great  elaboration  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"*  and 
stripped  of  its  superabundant  verbiage  the  story  resolves 
itself  into  this.  M.  de  Blowitz  was  determined  to  get 
that  Treaty  "exclusive  to  the  Times."  He  was  also 
determined  to  obtain  as  much  as  he  could  of  every  day's 
deliberations  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  He  had  laid  his 
plans  a  long  time  ago,  and  had  casually  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  of  good  position,  who, 
having  fallen  into  family  difficulties,  was  anxious  to  earn 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  start  life  in  the 
Colonies.  Finding  the  young  man  in  earnest,  De 
Blowitz,  after  many  earnest  conversations,  advised  him 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  certain  diplomatist,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  diplomatist  would 
take  him  with  him  to  the  scene  of  the  Conference.  All 

*  "  My  Memoirs,"  by  Henri  Stephan  de  Blowitz.    Arnold,  1903. 
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this  fell  out  as  it  had  been  arranged.  In  Berlin  the 
two  conspirators  desired  to  meet  as  little  as  possible. 
The  younger  man  knew  that  he  was  watched,  and 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  their  communications 
to  be  very  discreet.  The  first  expedient,  which  did  not 
satisfy  the  worthy  De  Blowitz,  was  that  the  subordinate 
should  toss  little  notes  carelessly  into  M.  de  Blowitz's 
carriage  every  evening.  This  expedient,  frankly,  he  did 
not  like,  when  suddenly  a  trivial  incident  gave  him 
the  inspiration.  He  and  his  fellow  conspirator  lunched 
every  day  as  strangers  at  the  same  hotel.  One  day 
they  accidentally  exchanged  hats.  De  Blowitz  saw  in 
that  the  solution  of  his  difficulties.  Every  day,  thence- 
forward, during  the  sittings  of  the  Congress,  De  Blowitz 
and  his  young  friend  lifted  each  other's  hats  after  lunch, 
and  in  the  lining  the  great  correspondent  found  what 
he  wanted — not  the  Treaty,  of  course,  but  information 
that  gave  his  notes  to  the  Times  greater  authority  and 
dignity.  In  the  most  wily  manner  he  used  the  hints 
of  those  notes  to  draw  unwary  diplomatists,  and  some- 
times obtain  complete  confirmation  of  certain  points 
by  this  means.  He  actually  obtained  a  speech  of 
Gortchakoff's,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  Times 
led  Bismarck  at  the  next  sitting  to  lift  up  the  tables-cloth, 
remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  was  looking  to  see  if 
De  Blowitz  was  underneath. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Congress  the  hat  failed,  but 
De  Blowitz  set  his  wits  to  work  with  such  effect  that 
Bismarck  actually  asked  him  to  dinner.  This  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  diplomatist  towards  the  journalist 
entirely,  and  from  that  moment  he  had  no  need  to  seek 
for  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Congress.  The 
Treaty,  however,  remained  as  far  off  as  ever.  Then  De 
Blowitz  took  the  bold  stroke  of  saying  to  a  friend  high 
in  office,  that  as  Bismarck  had  considered  the  Times 
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account  of  their  dinner-table  conversation  a  service  to 
peace,  he  was  going  to  ask  for  the  text  of  the  Treaty  as  a 
reward ;  and  he  was  promised  it  on  the  I2th  day  of  July, 
the  day  before  the  Conference  was  to  end.  Here  a  fresh 
difficulty  arose,  for  the  I3th,  on  which  the  Conference 
was  to  end,  was  a  Saturday.  It  would  be  too  late  there- 
fore for  Saturday's  Times,  and  as  there  is  no  Sunday 
issue  of  the  Times,  the  news  would  come  through  from 
Berlin  on  Saturday  to  the  London  Sunday  papers,  and 
De  Blowitz's  labours  would  be  futile.  He  dared  not 
telegraph  it  from  Berlin,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  the 
Saturday — it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Times 
should  have  the  news  on  Friday  night.  De  Blowitz 
decided  to  travel  with  great  speed  to  Brussels  on  the 
Friday,  with  the  Treaty  in  his  pocket,  and  to  telegraph 
it  from  there.  He  made  interest  with  the  Belgian 
officials  to  secure  the  use  of  the  wire.  Alas !  when  at 
half-past  nine,  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th,  he  went  for 
the  precious  Treaty,  he  was  told  that  he  might  have  it 
all  but  the  Preamble  and  the  last  two  Articles.  Pretend- 
ing to  be  very  angry,  De  Blowitz  made  instant  prepara- 
tions to  depart,  but  before  he  went  he  called  upon  another 
diplomatist  and  begged  the  text  of  the  Preamble.  This 
the  diplomatist  dared  not  give,  but  he  remarked,  with  a 
laugh,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  reading  it 
over  to  Blowitz,  whom  he  challenged  to  justify  his  repu- 
tation for  a  wonderful  memory.  De  Blowitz  listened, 
remembered,  and  hurried  to  the  railway  station.  During 
the  journey  he  dictated  the  Preamble  to  his  secretary. 
He  then  sewed  the  whole  document  into  the  lining  of 
Sir  Donald  McKenzie  Wallace's  coat,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  were  strangers  to 
one  another.  Wallace's  orders  on  reaching  Brussels 
were  to  go  direct  to  the  Telegraph  Office.  In  case  of 
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difficulty  he  held  an  influential  letter,  which  got  a  high 
official  out  of  bed  to  sign  the  order  for  transmission  of 
the  dangerous  document,  duly  refused,  as  Blowitz  had 
foreseen,  at  the  Telegraph  Office.  The  high  official's 
order  for  transmission,  however,  removed  the  last  barrier, 
and  De  Blowitz's  greatest  coup  was  fait  accompli. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

CONCLUSION 

WE  have  traced  from  its  smallest  beginnings  the  growth 
of  the  strange  social  and  political  engine,  the  Press, 
and  it  remains  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be  its  future. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  last  word  had  almost  been 
spoken  in  mechanical  efficiency — and,  perhaps,  as  re- 
gards mere  speed  of  production,  this  may  be  so;  but 
in  the  finer  journals — that  is  to  say,  the  illustrated 
weeklies — it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  no  further  per- 
fection is  possible.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a 
marvellous  advance  in  mere  perfection  of  technique  in 
all  the  higher-priced  illustrated  papers,  and  there  are 
signs  not  unmistakable  that  the  great  development  of 
the  future  will  be  in  the  direction  of  reproduction  in 
colours.  Lumiere's  method  of  colour-photography  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  process  of  reproduction  in 
colours  which  held  abundant  promise  and  considerable 
performance.  A  notable  early  experiment  in  this  de- 
partment was  made  in  May,  19 n,  by  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  which  for  the  first  time  reproduced  in 
colours  the  Royal  Academy  pictures  in  its  usual  Academy 
Supplement. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  French  invention, 
called  the  "  tele-photograph,"  was  thought  to  herald  a 
new  era  in  the  picture  papers.  By  means  of  the  sub- 
stance known  as  silenium,  photographs  could  actually 
be  telegraphed  along  a  wire,  and  the  results,  it  must 
be  said,  were  marvellously  encouraging.  The  apparatus 
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was  erected  to  work  between  London  and  Paris,  and 
for  a  time  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  it  and  saw 
many  reproductions  of  its  results,  but  gradually  these 
telegraphed  pictures  faded  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
illustrated  Press,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  new  invention 
has  not  yet  superseded  the  post  for  the  transmission 
of  drawings  and  photographs.  The  invention  was,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  key  to  what  might  yet  be  done. 
To  turn  to  journalism  pure  and  simple,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  What  is  its  ultimate  destiny?  Will  mankind 
go  on  desiring  this  continual  flood,  morning  and  evening, 
of  words  and  still  more  words  ? 

The  Press,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  regarded  exactly 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  some  respects  it  has 
more  authority,  in  others  it  has  not,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  understand  why  it  enjoys  so  large 
a  measure  of  public  support.  The  solution  must  lie 
in  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  mankind,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  the  Press  to  go  on  that  peculiarity  of  human 
nature,  and  to  live  more  and  more  up  to  the  mere 
name  of  newspaper,  for  it  is  in  order  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  has  happened  or  will  happen  that  the  man 
in  the  street  gladly  parts  with  his  halfpenny  or  his 
penny.  The  rest  of  the  paper,  however  excellent  or 
attractive,  is  subsidiary  to  that.  More  and  more  the 
average  men  echoes  the  cry  of  that  Scotchman  already 
referred  to,  who  summed  the  whole  matter  up  in  the 
phrase,  "  Give  us  your  news,  not  your  opinions."  We 
have  already  noted  the  decline  of  the  leading  article, 
and  consequently  of  the  leader-writer's  profession,  and 
in  this  connection  we  may  note  that  the  more  intellectual 
side  of  the  journalistic  profession  is  also  at  a  discount. 
Less  and  less  do  we  hear  of  recruits  being  attracted  from 
the  University  to  the  extent  that  they  were,  say,  twenty 
years  ago.  Journalism  as  a  profession  for  University 
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men,  a  phrase  that  was  often  heard  in  those  days,  is 
now  just  a  little  discredited.  Your  practical  man  with 
a  sound  general  education,  with  a  wide,  somewhat  un- 
disciplined reading,  with  a  good  working  set  of  con- 
victions, which  may,  or  may  not,  amount  to  fanaticism, 
and  a  decent  style  which  has  suffered  nothing  from 
refinement  and  preciosity,  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
likely  at  the  present  day  to  be  most  serviceable  to  an 
enterprising  newspaper.  If  the  editor  wants  fine  or 
cultivated  writing  on  occasion  he  will  ask  himself,  Who 
among  the  writers  of  the  hour  is  best  suited  for  my 
purpose  ? 

It  is  part  of  the  editor's  duty  to  be  able  to  select 
the  proper  person,  as  it  were  automatically,  and  he 
immediately  telegraphs  or  telephones  to  him  for  his 
special  article.  It  is  the  same  when  the  matter  requires 
expert  knowledge.  The  event  of  the  moment  is,  say, 
a  great  shipwreck.  Once  upon  a  time  the  leader-writer 
would  have  toiled  with  an  encyclopaedia,  and  would 
have  produced  a  passable  article  on  naval  construction. 
Nowadays,  in  such  a  case,  the  leader-writer's  services 
are  not  required.  The  editor  enlists  an  eminent  naval 
constructor  to  write  a  signed  special  article,  and  this 
necessarily  is  more  satisfying  to  the  general  reader  than 
an  anonymous  editorial  contribution.  The  fact  that 
such  articles  are  easily  obtainable,  even  from  the  most 
eminent,  is  in  itself  curiously  significant  of  a  change 
of  temper.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  considered  infra 
dig.  to  be  a  writing  fellow  or  to  contribute  to  the  papers, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  precedent  against  this  sort 
of  thing  in  these  days.  Every  man  who  is  master  of 
a  subject  seems  to  be  able  to  write  intelligently  and 
intelligibly  about  it.  His  writing  may  have  no  literary 
graces ;  but  such  things  are  not  demanded.  To  a 
business  age  they  would  seem  out  of  place,  and  thus 
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we   are   forced   to   the   curious   conclusion   that  we  are 
nearly  all  journalists  nowadays. 

The  man  of  science  working  in  his  laboratory  knows 
not  the  moment  when  he  may  be  requested  to  take  up 
his  pen  to  give  the  public  a  little  fleeting  information 
upon  the  subject  which  he  knows  best.  And  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  supposing  that  the  request  does  not 
involve  any  objectionable  self-advertisement,  your  man 
of  science  is  ready  to  comply.  Such  articles  may  all  be 
relegated  to  the  category  of  news.  Anyone  who  watches 
the  trend  of  events  carefully  will  see  that  every  happening 
of  importance  arouses  certain  curiosities.  If  now,  recog- 
nizing this,  he  will  read  attentively  the  more  enterprising 
daily  papers,  he  will  discover  that  these  curiosities  have 
almost  in  every  case  been  anticipated  by  the  editor  and 
the  answer  supplied.  The  type  of  mind  most  responsive 
to  this  curiosity  and  the  most  alert  in  finding  the  means 
to  satisfy  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the  academic,  with 
its  fine  indifference,  its  canker  of  suspended  judgment. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  the  ideal  modern  journalist, 
or  the  most  efficient  modern  journalist,  must  retain  a 
great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
eager  schoolboy.  His  attitude  must  be  a  continual, 
"Why  is  that?  How  is  that?"  and  "What  is  that?" 
His  mission  is  one  of  continual  explanation,  and  explana- 
tion principally  of  concrete  things. 

A  recent  event  brings  into  prominence  the  name  of 
something  little  known  or  little  used.  In  his  old  uncared- 
for  days  the  Man  in  the  Street  on  reading  the  word  would 
have  said,  "What  is  that?"  And  perhaps,  if  he  were 
very  diligent,  he  might  have  looked  it  up  in  an  encyclo- 
paedia or  a  dictionary.  The  old-fashioned  journalist 
would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  enlighten,  beyond  perhaps 
a  mere  passing  word,  but  nowadays  in  an  adjacent 
.column,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  column,  the  un- 
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familiar  thing  is  explained  at  length.  Journalism  has 
discovered  that  its  mission  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inquiring  mind.  There  is  something,  as  we  have  said, 
curiously  youthful  in  all  this,  and  one  can  only  piously 
hope  that  it  is  not  symptomatic  of  the  second  childhood 
of  the  nation.  We  have  heard  on  uncontestable  authority 
that  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  the  new  era  in 
journalism  which  has  apparently  departed  furthest  from 
the  traditions  of  so-called  dignity*  and  has  given  the 
greatest  currency  to  this  satisfaction  of  what  may  be 
mere  idle  curiosity,  is  not  at  all  unaware  of  the  drawbacks 
attendant  on  the  present  stage  of  development.  It  would 
seem  that  his  work  hitherto  is  part  of  a  definite  and 
subtly  considered  scheme.  He  saw  a  public  just  emerging 
from  its  first  contact  with  popular  education,  and  he  pre- 
sented it  with  food  it  could  swallow,  food  that  has  not 
escaped  severe  criticism.  But  it  is  said  that  the  present 
state  and  consistency  of  that  infant  food  is  what  it  is 
in  order  that  a  definite  end  may  be  served,  and  that 
end  may  not  be,  as  some  have  supposed,  wholly  cynical. 
Pointing  to  his  great  array  of  cheap  journalism,  the 
pioneer  exclaimed,  "  One  day  I  will  raise  all  that."  If 
this  be  so,  then  certainly  we  need  not  despair  even  of  the 
most  popular  methods  of  modern  journalism. 

But  the  time  is  obviously  not  yet,  and  the  generation 
that  watched  the  rise  of  the  present  system  can  hardly 
hope  to  see  its  ultimate  attainment  of  a  benevolent  goal. 
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dies,  8 
Daily  News,  86,   107 ;  history,  186- 

i9S>  299 

Defoe,  Daniel,  8,  9,  14,  15 
Delane,  John    Thaddeus,    100,    171 

et  seq. 
Delivery  of  papers  :  by  motor-car,  53, 

54  ;  by  aeroplane,  165 
Derby  Day,  early  reports  of,  94 
d'Ewes,  Sir  Symonds,  75 
Dickens,  Charles :  as  reporter,  21,  60; 

as  Editor  of  Daily  News,  107,  186- 

190;  best  stenographer  of  Morning 

Chronicle,  181  ;  other  references, 

282,  283 

Dilke,  Charles  Went  worth,  190,  262 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  262 
Dino,  Duchesse  de,  100,  101 
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Dispatch^  Daily,  161 

Dispatch,  Weekly,  250 

"Display"  advertisements,  133 

Distributing  newspapers,  37-59 

Dixon,  Hepworth,  262 

Donald,  Mr.  Robert,  205 

"  Doublets"  (technical  error),  109 

Douglas,  Lord  Alfred,  271 

Doyle  (of  Morning  Chronicle},  188 

Drummond,        Maurice        (perfects 

"  Occasional   Note  "),    147 
Dundee  Advertiser,  164 
Dunn,  Mr.  J.  Nicol,  230 
"Dutch  Mail,"  the  (editorial  joke), 

309 

Dutch  newspapers  (posted  to  sub- 
scribers), 3 

Echo,  141 

Edgeworth,  Miss  M.,  160 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  160 

Edinburgh  Gazette,  7 

Editor :  the  (past  and  present)  98 
et  seq.  ;  as  business  man,  99  ;  ideal 
editor,  100 ;  as  counsellor,  137 

Editor's   work,    18,    19,  20,  98-109,   j 
215-218,  219 

Edwards,  H.  Sutherland,  235 

Electrotyping,  225 

Eloquence,  decay  of,  290 

Elton,  Oliver,  159 

Encyclopaedic  scope  of  modern  news- 
paper, 291 

English  Churchman,  273 

English  Courant,  7 

English  Mer curie,  4 

Escott,  T.  H.  (quoted),  102,  103,  267 

Esparto  grass  used  by  Lloyds,  120 

"  Essay  on  Produce  "  (Defoe's),  9 

Evening  News,  153,  255 

Evening  Press,  140,  et  seq. 

Evening  Times,  141 

Ewart,  William,  280 

Examiner  (Swift's),  II 

Examiner  (Leigh  Hunt's),  16  ;  prose- 
cuted, 17,  261,267 

Exchange  Telegraph,  94 

Executions,  reporting  of,  64,  65 

Exeter  Mercury,  1 56 

Explanatory  method  of  new  journal- 
ism, 319 

Express  trains,  newspaper,  44,  45, 
48,49 

Fashion  articles  and  pictures,  292 
Feats  of  journalism,  295  et  seq. 
,Feeney,  John,  160 


Fenn,  3 

Feuilleton  invented  by  Defoe,  10 

Fielding,  Henry,  13 

Finnerty,  Peter,   hoaxes  O'Sullivan, 

80,  81 

Fire-reporter,  the,  68,  69 
Flying  Post,  7 
Folding  machines,  229 
Fonblanque,  Albany,  264,  267 
Foote,  Samuel,  78 
Forbes,  Archibald,  246,  298-302 
Forster,  John,  186  et  seq,,  267 
Francis,  John,  280 
Francis,  John  Collins,  262 
Francis,  Philip,  15 
Freedom   of  the  Press,  struggle  for, 

277-289 
"  Friendship's   Garland  ' '    (Matthew 

Arnold's),  148 
"  Frisky  Matron,"  the,  269 
"Fudge-box."    See  Stop-Press  News 
Future  of  popular  journalism,  320 

Gallery,  Press  (in  House  of  Commons). 

See  Reporting 

Garrick  Club  and  Yates,  249 
Garvin,  Mr.  J.  L.,  107,  151,  271 
Gazette,  London,  7 
Gazetteer,  79 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  14,  77 
"Girl  of  the  Period,"  269 
"Giving  Alms  no  Charity,"  Defoe's 

10 
Gladstone,  84,   104,   282,  283,   285, 

287-289 
Glasgow  Herald,   157,    163;   famous 

editors,  163 

Glenesk,  Lord,  183-185 
Globe  and  Traveller,  history  of,  141  ; 

"  characters  "  on  staff,  144-146 
Globe's  mounted  messenger,  94 
Gloucester  Courant,  156 
Gorst,  Sir  John  (on  Standard],  202 
Gould,  Sir  F.  Carruthers,  151,  152 
Grant,  James,  87  et  seq. 
Graphic,  229,  230 
Graphic,  Daily,  236 
Gray's    "Elegy,"   curious  American 

verses  on,  310 
Greenwood,   Frederick,   146  et  seq., 

153,  269 
Greenwood,    James    (the    "Amateur 

Casual"),  148 
Guardian,  272 
Guthrie,   Parliamentary  reporter,  76, 
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Hamber,  "  Captain,"  supposed 
original  of  Costigan,  201  et  seq. 

Hansard,  85,  86 

Harley,  10 

Harmsworth,  Alfred.  See  North- 
cliffe 

Harmsworth,  Hildebrand,  143,  146 

Harmsworth's   paper  industry,    120, 

122 

Harris,  Mr.  Frank,  269 

Harwood,  Philip,  269 

Hazlitt,  W.,  264 

Henley,  W.  E.,  149,  270 

Hereford  Jottrnal,  156 

Hewlett's     novel     "crowned"      by 

Academy,  271 

Hexameter,  Morning  Post's,  75 
Higginbotham,  Mr.  F.  J.,  151 
Hodge,  Mr.  Harold,  269 
Home  Journals,  255 ;    idea  in  daily 

Press,  257 

"  Home  journals  "  foreshadowed,  12 
Home  Rule  Debate,  first,  84 
Hoodwinking  an  editor,  69,  70 
Hope,  Beresford,  265,  268 
Household  Words,  197,  282 
Household  Narrative,  282,  283 
Hulton  group,  the,  161 
Hume,  Joseph,  264 
Hunt,  John,  17,  260 
Hunt,  Leigh,  17,  260,  261 
Hutton,  Richard  Holt,  267 

Illustrated  London  Nevus  (history), 
213  et  seq. 

Illustrated  Press,  the,  209  et  seq.  ; 
early  battle-picture,  210;  foreshad- 
owing?, 213  ;  Herbert  Ingram  the 
pioneer,  213  ;  editorial  methods, 
214;  work  of  Press-artists,  215; 
220 ;  the  war-artist.  223 ;  photo- 
graphy, 223  ;  process-engraving, 

225  ;   composition  and  imposition, 

226  ;  machinery,  228  ;  personalia, 
230,  231 ;  leading  illustrated  papers, 
232 ;  illustrated  dailies,  236,  237  ; 
new  methods,  239 

Imposition  :  of  pages,  226  ;  test  for, 

226 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas.     See  Barham 
Ingram,  Bruce  S.,  231 
Ingram,  Herbert,  195,  213,  214 
Ingram,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  231 
Inking  apparatus,  31 
Ipswich  Journal,  156 
Iris,  Sheffield,  157 


JafTray,  Sir  John,  160 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  187,  249 
Jersey,  Lady,  101,  174 
Johnson,  Arthur,  159 
Johnson,  Ben,  3 

Johnson,  Samuel,  14 ;  writes  Parlia- 
mentary "  reports,"  77 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  101 
Junius,  Letters  of,  115 


Kebbel,  T.  B.,  159 

Kentish  Gazette,  156 

King,  Dr.  William,  n 

Kipling,    Rudyard,    21  ;   on    staff 

Bloemfontein  Friend,  306 
Knight-Hunt,  F.,  187,  281 
Konig  and  Bauer's  steam-press,  179 


- 


Labouchere,  Henry,  195,  246,  247 

Lady  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  309 

Lady  Paris  correspondent  of  Daily 
News,  193 

Lamb,  Charles,  contributor  to  Morn- 
ing Post,  182 

Lang,  Andrew,  his  "Lost  Leaders," 
IQI,  269 

Law,  James,  162 

Lawson,  Hon.  Harry,  198 

Leading  article,  15,  256,  294 

Ledger-diary  of  coming  events,  61 

Leeds  Mercury  (now  Yorkshire  Mer- 
cury], 156,  159,  1 60 

Lemon,  Mark,  187 

L' Estrange,  Roger,  5,  6,  7 

Le  Sage,  Mr.  J.  M.  (fifty  years  on 
Telegraph],  198 

Letterpress  in  picture-papers,  234 

"  Letters  of  an  Englishman,"  270 

Levy,  J.  M.,  196  et  seq. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  Cornwall,  285 

Liddell,  anecdote  of  Dean,  235 

"Light  of  Asia,"  197 

Lilburne,  John,  277 

Lincoln,  President,  91 

Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford 
Mercury,  7,  155 

Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  269 

Literary  World,  275 

Liverpool  Courant,  156 

Liverpool  Courier,  157,  161 

Liverpool  Daily  Post,  161 

Liverpool  Journal,  161 

Liverpool  Mercury,  59  ;  incorporated 
with  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  161 

Lloyds  and  esparto  grass,  120;  their 
newspapers,  203-249 
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Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  249 

**  Logography,"  John  Walter's,  167 

"  London  Correspondent,  Our,"  95 

London  Daily  Press,  166-208 

London  Evening  Post,  14 

London  Gazette,  6,  7,  8 

"  London  Letter,"  95,  96,  97 

London  Magazine,  78 

London  Newsletter,  7 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  142 

Lovell,  John,  89 

Lucy,  Sir  H.  W.,  86,  193,  246 

Lyre,  Lady  smith,  307 

McCarthy  Justin,  193 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  IO2 

MacColl,  N.,  262 

Machine-room  at  work,  29,  30,  31, 
32-36 

Maclaren,  Charles,  162 

Maclaren,  Ian,  274 

Macintosh,  Sir  J.,  181 

M'Culloch,  J.  R.,  162 

Mackay,  Dr.  Charles,  188 

Mackworth,  Sir  Humphry,  10 

Mahony,  Francis  (Father  Prout),  144 

Mail,  Daily,  206,  207  ;  edition  in 
Braille  for  blind,  207,  255,  256 

Majuba,  news  of,  92 

"  Making  up  "  pages  :  for  dailies,  24, 
26,  114  ;  for  weekly  illustrateds,  225 

Malet,  Edward  (founder  of  Daily 
Courant],  7,  8 

Manchester  Courier,  157?  1 60 

Manchester  Gazette,  156 

Manchester  Guardian,  157,  159 

Manchester  Magazine  (or  Manchester 
Gazette],  156 

Manchester  Mercury,  156 

Manchester  papers,  pioneer,  156 

"  Manchester  Stage,"  159 

Marchmont,  Lord,  persecutes  journal- 
ists, 78 

Marconi  debate,  75 

Massingham,  H.  W.,  154,  204,  269 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  267 

Mayfair,  247 

Mercurius  Aulicus,  5,  155 

Merciiritis  Britannicus,  5 

Mercurius  Hibernicus,  155 

Merle,  Gibbons  (Baron  Merle),  144, 

H5 

Methodist  Recorder,  273 

Micawber,  Mr.,  187 

Miller  arrested  for  reporting  Parlia- 
ment, 14 


Miller,  Hugh,  164 

Milner,  Lord,  101 

Milner-Gibson,  280  et  seq. 

Minto,  Professor  W.,  193,  194 

Mirror,  Daily,  237 

Moles  worth,  Lady  (reconciles  Palmer- 
ston  and  Delane),  101 

Mond,  Sir  A,  152 

Montague,  C.  E.,  158 

Montgomery,  James,  157 

Monthly  magazines  exempt  from  tax, 
282 

Moore,  Richard,  280 

Moore,  Tom,  writes  "Fashionable 
Intelligence  "for  Morning  Chronicle, 
181 

Moran,  Mr.,  145 

Morley,  John,  149 

Morning  Advertiser,  88 

Morning  Chronicle,  79,  80,  81,  166 ; 
literary  associations  of,  180,  181  ; 
Thackeray  art  critic,  Dickens  best 
stenographer,  181 

Morning  Herald,  173 

Morning  paper  (characterized),  I 

Morning  Post,  26,  75,  81,  166  ; 
literary  associations  with  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge, 182  ;  later  history,  182,  183 

Morris,  Mowbray,  281 

Murray,  C.  Grenville,  242,  247 

Murray,  John,  142 

Mythical  English  Mercurie,  4 

Napoleon,  invective  against,  290 

Nation,  269 

National  Observer  (Scots'   Observer], 

270 

Nedham,  Marchamont,  5 
Newcastle  Chronicle,  156,  161 
Newcastle  Courant,  156 
Newfoundland  wood-pulp,  120,  122 
"  New  journalism,"  vitality  of,  257 
Newnes,  Sir  George,   152,  253,  254, 

255,  270 
Newsboys'    methods    and    earnings, 

55-59 

News-collecting,  60-74 
Newspaper  production  described,  18- 

36 

"News-sense,"  the,  64,  109,  311 
Nicoll,  Sir  W.  Robertson,  271 
Northampton  Mercury,  156 
North  Briton  (Wilkes's),  13 
Northcliffe,    Lord,    153,    161,   259; 

his  story  of  lady  editor,  309 
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Norwich  papers,  extinct,  156 
Norwich  Postman,  156 
Notizie  Scritte  (Venetian),  2 
Notorious  persons  impressed  as  con- 
tributors, Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  satire 
on,  294 
Novelist  in  journalism,  13 

Observator^  7 

Observer,  250  ;  early  pictures  in,  212 

"Occasional  Notes"  (in  P.M.G.), 
H7 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  82 

O'Connor,  T.  P.,  86,  153,  154 

O'Donovan,  Edmond,  302  et  seq.  ; 
his  lost  manuscripts,  303 

Office  conventions  in  spelling,  112 

Oliphant,  Laurence,  147 

Oliver,  William,  14 

O'Sullivan,  Morgan,  80 

"Overlay"  (hand),  227;  (mechani- 
cal), 228 

Owl,  243 

Oxford  (early  papers  at),  7 

11  Oxford  Liberals,"  269 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,    106,   107,    141  ; 

history,  146-150 
Palmerston,  101,  143 
Pan,  247 

Paper  Duty,  279  etseq. ;  abolished,  289 
Paper-making,  \\tyetseq. 
Paper-reels  as  advertisement,  121 
Paris  letter  (founded  by  Buckley) ,  8 
Parliament.     See  Reporting 
Payn,   James,   with  Reid,   Robinson 

and  W.  Black  at  Reform  Club,  194 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  146 
Pearson,  C.  Arthur,  203,  254,  258 
Pearson's  Weekly,  254 
Pellegrini,   "Ape"  of   Vanity  Fair, 

244 
"  Penny-a-liner,"  65  ;    exploit  of  a, 

307 

"  Penny  Populars,"  252 

People  s  Journal,  164 

Perrot,  7 

Perry,  James,  79,  168,  180,  181 

Persian  Posts,  2 

"Personal  note"  introduced  by 
P.M.G.,  106 

Photographs,  Press,  222,  238-240 

"  Pictures  of  Italy  "  (Dickens's),  con- 
nected with  inception  of  the  Daily 
News,  1 88 

"  Pillory,"  Defoe's  "  Hymn  to  the,"  9 


Pioneer  provincial  papers,  155,  156 

"Plain  Man  "  and  Press,  the,  103,  253 

Political  Register,  Weekly,  started  by 
Cobbett,  1 6 

Politics  made  picturesque,  193 

Pollock,  W.  Herries,  269 

Porcupine,  Cobbett's,  15 

Post  Boy,  7 

Press  Association,  birth  of,  89 

Press  Gallery  in  House  of  Commons, 
75-86 

Preston  Journal,  156 

Printing  -  presses  :  Caxton's,  123  ; 
Blaeu's,  Stanhope's,  Clymer's, 
Cope's,  Nicholson's,  124  ;  Konig's, 
Cooper's,  Bacon  and  Donkin's,  125 ; 
Applegarth's,  Hoe's,  Macdonald 
and  Calverley's  "Walpole,"  126; 
Walter's,  126,  179;  Gorst's,  32 

Prior,  Melton,  223,  304 

Proby  (Gallery  "character,"),  81 

Process-engraving,  218 

Proof-correcting,  112,  113 

Protestant  Merciiry,  156 

Prout,  Father.    See  Mahony 

Provincial  Newspapers  Society,  89 

Provincial  Press,  155 

Provincial  Press  Association,  88 

Public  Advertiser,  14 

Public  entertainer,  newspaper  as,  292 

Public  Intelligencer  (L'Estrange's),  6 

Publisher,  the  agile,  56 

"  Pubs,"  nickname  of  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser, 43 

"Puffs,"  134 

Punch,  213,  234,  271  ;  cartoon  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  38 

Pym,  4 

Queen  Victoria's  death,  309 
Queen's  Messenger,  245 
"Queer  Story"  in  Truth,  247 

Radcliffe,  William,  79 

Raglan,  Lord,  and  the  Times,  279 

Ralph,  John,  159 

"Reader,"   the   printer's,    112;    his 

beneficent  work,  113 
"Reading-boy,"  112 
Reading  Mercury,  156 
Referee,  250 

Reid,  Wemyss,  194,  269 
Religious  newspapers,  272-276 
Rendall,  Vernon  H.,  262 
Reporter's  work,  60-74;  psychology, 

64 ;  readiness,  63  ;  room,  21 
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Reporting  :  Parliamentary,  14  ;  his- 
tory, 75,  et  seq. 

Reprinting  of  news  by  rivals,  286 

Reuter,  Baron  Julius  de,  87,  et  seq. 

Reuter's  Telegraphic  Agency,  87,  et 
seq. 

Review  (Defoe's),  10 

Reviewing,  curiosity  of,  311 

"  Ring,"  the  reporters',  62 

"  Ringing-out     an  apprentice,  116 

Rintoul,  R.  S.,  263 

Ritchie,  William,  162 

Roberts,  Lord,  sanctions  a  field  news- 
paper, 305 

Robinson,  Sir  J.,  192 

Rougemont,  H.  de  (notorious  impos- 
tor), 205 

Roundabout  cables,  92 

Royal  Mercury,  156 

Ruskin  on  the  newspaper,  257 

Russel,  Alex,  (of  Scotsman},  162, 
281 

Russell,  Lord  John,  173,  281 

Russell,  Sir  E.  R.,  161 

Russell,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  159 

Russell,  Sir  William  Howard,  69, 
295-298 

Saintsbury,  George,  269 

St.  James's  Gazette,  141,  153  ;  incor- 
porated with  Evening  Standard, 
203 

St.  John  (Bolingbroke),  10,  11,12 

Sala,  G.  A.,  "Life  a  dream!"  148, 
197 

Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  1 56 

Salisbury,  Lord,  266  ;  on  "Taxes  on 
Knowledge,"  287 

Saturday  Review,  264  et  seq. 

Saturday  Reviewers,  great,  266 

Scandal  Club  (Defoe's),  10,  242 

"  Scare-heads,"  new  use  of,  107 

Scientific  illustrations,  232 

Scotsman,  157,  160,  162 

Scott,  Mr.  C.  P.,  (of  Manchester 
Guardian),  157 

Scottish  papers,  early,  163,  164 

Senate  of  Lilliput,  14,  76,  77 

Senior,  Mr.  William,  193 

Sensational  trials  engineered  by  Press, 

?i 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  157,  161 
Sheffield  Iris,  157 
Sheffield  Times,  161 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  on  Morning  Chronicle 

staff,  181 


"Sheilock  Holmes,"  254 

Shorter,  Mr.  C.  K.,  232 

"  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters " 
(Defoe's),  9 

Sidneys  of  Penshurst,  3 

Signed  articles,  64 

Sketch,  230  et  seq. 

Sketch,  Daily,  241 

Smith  and  Son,  W.  H.,  their  dis- 
tributing organization,  37  et  seq. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  13 

"  Snippets  "  and  their  influence,  252, 

255 

Society  Journals,  242  et  seq. 
Southey,  contributor  to  Morning  Post, 

182 

Sowler,  J.  andT.,  1 60 
Speaker,  269 

Specialists  as  contributors,  293,  319 
Spectator  (Addison's),  10,  12,  13 
Spectator  (modern),  261,  263  et  seq. 
Spender,  Edward,  pioneer  of  "  London 

Letter,"  97 

Spender,  Mr.  J.  A.,  151 
Sphere,  232,  233 
Stafford  Independent,  157,  161 
Stamp  Act,  Newspaper,  281 
Standard,     153  ;    origin     of,     199  ; 

Government's    attempt    to    bribe, 

199-200;      ancient    feuds,     200; 

Hamber's    editorship,   200 ;    later 

history,  203 
Standard,  Evening,    141,   153,   201, 

203 

"  Staple  of  News"  (Ben  Jonson's),  3 
Star,  141,  153 

Star  Chamber  as  Press  Censor,  277 
Stead,  W.  T.,  106,  149 
Steele,  Richard,  12 
Steevens,  George  Warrington,  150 
Stephen,  Fitzjames,  147,  266 
Stephen,  James,  defends  Press,  81, 

82 

Stereotyping,  27 
Sterling,  Edward,  171 
Stock  Exchange,  affected  by  Reuter, 

91 

Stoddart,  John,  170 
Stop-press  news,  34 
Strachey,  Mr.  St.  Loe,  268 
Straight,  Sir  Douglas,  150 
Strand  Magazine,  254 
Stuart,  Daniel,  142,  181-183 
Stuart,  Peter,  181  ;  and  Burns,  183 
Sub-editor,  the,   108  ;   his  fine  con- 
scientiousness, 109 
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Summary-writing,  21 

Sun,  141 

Sunday  editions  attempted  by  daily 

Press,  250 

Sunday  newspapers,  249,  250 
Supplements,   special  (foreshadowed 

by  Daily  News],  188 
Sussex  Advertiser,  156 
Swift,  Dean,  n,  12 

Tablet,  275 

Talfourd,  Serjeant,  60 

Talleyrand,  101 

Tatter  (original),  10 

Toiler  (title  revived),  233 

Taylor,  Messrs.  (Manchester  Guar- 
dian), 157 

Telegrams,  Press,  87 

Telegraph,  Daily,  195-198;  its  en- 
cyclopaedic scope,  291 

Terra  Filius  (Oxford),  12 

Thackeray:  (invents  name  of  P.M.G.), 
146  ;  art  critic  of  Morning 
Chronicle,  181 

Thomas,  Mr.  Moy,  193 

Thomas,  William  (founder  of 
Graphic),  229 

11  Thunderer,"  origin  of  Times'  nick- 
name, 170,  265 

Times,  the,  founded,  167  ;  change  of 
title,  167  ;  prosecuted,  168  ;  speedy 
foreign  correspondence,  168  ;  out- 
wits Government,  169  ;  editors, 
170,  171  ;  position  on  Corn  Laws, 
172,  174;  first  printed  by  steam, 
179;  later  changes,  258;  notable 
triumphs,  169,  295  et  seq. ;  and 
Stamp  Act,  284  ;  Crimean  letters, 
296  ;  smooth  routine,  309 

Tit-Bits,  253  et  seq. 

Trades  Unionism,  117 

Traill,  H.  D.,  147,  269 

"Transactions  from  the  World  to  the 
Moon,"  10 

Trollope,  Anthony,  147 

"True-born  Englishman  "  (Defoe's), 9 

True  Patriot,  13 


Truth,  247 

Type-setting  machines,  117 

Ulundi,  Forbes's  ride  from,  302 

Unionism,  trades,  117 

University  men  in  journalism,  101  et 

seq.,  158  ;  influence  of  Jowett,  102  ; 

of  Professor  Minto,  193 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  4 
Vanity  Fair,  243-244 

Walpole,  Robert,  12 

Walters,  the,  167-170,  175-180.     See 

also  Time1; 

War-correspondent,  295 
Ward,  Leslie,  "  Spy,"  244 
Weekly  News  (Butter's),  4 
Weekly  Reviews,  260-270 
Wellington   and    the    penny-a-liner, 
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Western  Morning  Mail,  157 

Western  Morning  News,  97 

Westminster  Gazette,  141,  151,  254 

Whibley,  Charles,  270 

White,  Roland,  3 

Whiteing,  Mr.  Richard,  193 

Whitty,  Michael  J.,  161,  281 

Wilberforce  disclaims  bogus  speech, 
81 

Wilkes,  John,  13,  78 

Wolf,  Mr.  Lucien,  236 

Woodfall,  William  ("  Memory  Wood- 
fall"),  79 

Woodfalls,  the,  14,  15 

Wood-pulp  paper,  120  et  seq. 

Worcester  Journal,  7,  155 

Worcester  Postman,  155 

Wordsworth  contributor  to  Morning 
Post,  182 

World,  245  ;  distinguished  staff  of, 
246 

Wyndham  attacks  Press,  81 

Yates,  Edmund,  208,  242,  249 
York  Mercury,  156 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  TO-DAY  SERIES 

With  many  Illustrations.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 
SUBMARINE  ENGINEERING  OF  TO-DAY.     A  Popular 

Account  of  Submarine  Engineering  from  the  Earliest  6r»  Simplest  Methods 
to  the  latest  and  most  Scientific  Feats  of  the  Present  Day.  By  CHARLES 
W.  DOMVILLE-FIFE,  Author  of  "Submarines  of  the  World's  Navies,"  &c. 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  TO-DAY.    A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Evolution  of  Aeronautics.    By  C.  C.  TUBNER.    Ex.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"If  ever  the  publication  of  a  book  was  well  timed,  surely  it  is  the  case  with  this  book  on 
aviation.  ...  Of  the  technical  chapters  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  so  simply  written 
as  to  present  no  grave  difficulties  to  the  beginner  who  is  equipped  with  an  average  educa- 
tion."— Globe. 

BOTANY  OF  TO-DAY.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Modern  Botany.  By  Prof.  Gr.  F.  SCOTT-ELLIOT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Author 
of  "  The  Romance  of  Plant  Life,"  &c.  d^c.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

"  This  most  entertaining  and  instructive  book.    It  is  the  fruit  of  wide  reading  and  much 
patient  industry."— Globe. 

SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS  OF  TO-DAY.     A  Popular  Account, 

in  Non-technical  Language,  of  the  Nature  of  Matter,  Electricity,  Light, 
Heat,  Electrons,  &c.  &c.    By  C.  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E.     Ex.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"As  a  knowledgeable  writer,  gifted  with  the  power  of  imparting  what  he  knows  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  all,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gibson  has  established  a  well-deserved  reputation." 

-Field. 

ASTRONOMY  OF  TO-DAY.     A  Popular  Introduction  in 
Non-technical  Language.      By  CECIL  G.   DOLMAGE,   LL.D.,   F.R.A.S. 
46  Illustrations.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"A  lucid  exposition  much  helped  by  abundant  illustrations."— The  Times. 

ELECTRICITY   OF  TO-DAY.      Its  Work  and  Mysteries 

Explained.   By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E.   Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"  One  of  the  best  examples  of  popular  scientific  exposition  that  we  remember  seeing." 

— The  Tribune. 

ENGINEERING  OF  TO-DAY.     A  Popular  Account  of  tho 

Present  State  of  the  Science,  with  many  interesting  Examples,  described  in 
Non-technical  Language.    By  T.  W.  COEBIN.  39  Illus.    Ex.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"  Most  attractive  and  instructive." — Record. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  OF  TO-DAY.     A  Popular  Account 

of  the  recent  Developments  in  Medicine  &*  Surgery.     By  WlLLMOTT 
EVANS,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"A  very  Golconda  of  gems  of  knowledge."— Manchester  Guardian. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  OF  TO-DAY.    An  Interest- 

ing  Description  of  Modern  Mechanical  Inventions  told  in  Non-technical 
Language.    By  THOMAS  W.  CORBIN.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"In  knowledge  and  clearness  of  exposition  it  is  far  better  than  most  works  of  a  similar 
character  and  aim." — Academy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY   OF   TO-DAY.      A  Popular  Account  of 

the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the  Photographer's  Art, 
told  in  Non-technical  Language.     By  H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. ;  Pres.  Royal  Photographic  Society  ;  Lecturer  on  Photography  at 
Imperial  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington.     Ex.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"An  admirable  statement  of  the  development  of  photography  from  its  very  beginning  to 
the  present  time."— Journal  of  Photography. 
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"The  admirable  New  Art  Library."— Connoisseur 

THE  NEW  ART  LIBRARY 

EDITPD  BY  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  F.S.A.,  b*  P.  G.  KONODY 
NEW  VOLUME— VOL.  IV. 

The  Practice  &  Science  of  Drawing 

By  HAROLD  SPEED 

Associd  de  la  Societ£  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  &>c. 

With  93  Illustrations  &>  Diagrams.     Sq.  Crown  8vo,  5f  in.  x  8  in.,  6s.  net. 
EARLY  REVIEWS  OF  THIS  BOOK 

"  Mr.  Speed's  handbook  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  the  student." 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

11  No  work  on  Art  has  been  published  in  recent  years  which  might  be  more  advantageously 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young  student  as  a  statement  of  the  logical  elements  of  drawing  and 
painting.  Every  page  shows  robust  common  sense  expressed  in  a  clear  style.  .  .  .  The  advice 
and  exposition  it  contains  are  both  good,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the  treatise." — Athenceum. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  this  excellent  book;  from  beginning  to  end  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  thoughtful  experience  of  an  artist  who  has  amply  proved  his  qualifications 
both  as  a  worker  and  a  teacher.  He  has  dealt  exhaustively  with  his  subject,  and  he  has  set 
down  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  with  quite  admirable  lucidity.  The  sections  into  which  the 
text  is  divided  cover  well  all  the  matter  with  which  the  student  of  draughtsmanship  must 
necessarily  be  acquainted,  arid  the  numerous  illustrations— all  of  them  chosen  with  the  soundest 
judgment — help  very  definitely  to  increase  the  authority  and  value  of  the  book." 

—Imperial  Arts  League  Journal. 

"  There  are  many  new  and  original  ideas  in  the  book."— The  Outlook. 

"The  author's  attitude  to  the  various  schools  of  artistic  expression  is  catholic  and  well 
balanced ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  volume  for  the  amateur  is  its  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  aims,  motives,  and  achievements  of  these  different  and  often  antagonistic 
schools  and  methods." — Scotsman. 

"Though  the  works  issued  in  'The  New  Art  Library'  have  maintained  a  consistently  high 
standard,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  latest  addition  to  the  series— Speed's  'Drawing'— 
is  not  more  interesting  and  of  greater  general  utility  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  .  .  .  The 
practical  instruction  he  gives  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student."— Connoisseur. 

"In  practical  suggestions,  and  in  dealing  with  'rhythm,'  'balance,'  and  'proportion'— 
helped  and  Illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  famous  pictures— the  book  is  altogether  admirable." 

— Standard- 

VOL.  I. 

The  Practice  of  Oil  Painting  &  Drawing 

By  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  R.A. 

With  80  Illustrations  from  Mr.  Solomon's  Drawings  and  other  sources. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

"The  work  of  an  accomplished  painter  and  experienced  teacher."— -Scotsman. 

"If  students  were  to  follow  his  instructions,  and,  still  more,  to  heed  his  warnings,  their 
painting  would  soon  show  a  great  increase  in  efficiency." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"The  drilling  that  you  get  at  the  cost  of  many  fees  in  an  art  school  is  all  to  be  found  at  a 
single  sitting  in  this  book."— Illustrated  London  News. 
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THE  NEW  ART  LIBRARY -Continued. 

VOL,  II. 

Human  Anatomy  for  Art  Students 

BY 
SIR  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  M.B.,  M.S.(Lond.),  F.R.C.S. 

Surgcon-in-Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  Ring;  Lecturer  upon  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London 

AND 

RALPH  THOMPSON,  M.B.,  Ch.M,,  F.R.G.S.  (Eng.) 

Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Guy's  Hospital 

And  an  Appendix  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Illustrations,  by 
HARRY  DIXON,  M.S.B.S. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Photographs,  and  by  Drawings  by 
INNES  FRIPP,   A.R.C.A. 

Master  of  Life  Class,  City  Guilds  Art  School 
With  151  Illustrations.    Sauare  extra  crown  8ro.     7s.  6d.  net 

"An  ideal  manual  for  the  student  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  essential  branch  of  art  study." 

Liverpool  Daily  P»st. 

"This  book,  with  its  abundant  and  excellent  illustrations,  will  be  a  real  help  to  knowledge." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Excellently  illustrated  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  by  original  drawings  and  photographs  most 
carefully  taken."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

"Combines  the  best  scientific  and  artistic  information." — Connoisseur, 

"A  book  which  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  to  the  art  student,  because  it  is  written  by 
men  who  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  subject  treated  of,  and  who,  moreover,  have  been  iniadfu) 
not  to  encumber  their  exposition  with  unnecessary  minutiae." — Studio. 

VOL.  III. 

Modelling  and  Sculpture 

BY 
ALBERT  TOFT,  A.R.C.A.,  M.S.B.S. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Photographs  and  Drawings 
Sauare  extra  crown  8vo..  6s.  net.      With  119  Illustrations 

"The  details  are  very  clearly  set  out,  and  the  instruction  throughout  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
kind."— Nottingham  Guardian. 

"A  model  of  clearness.  A  book  that  should  be  found  most  attractive  to  all  art  lovers,  as  well 
as  invaluable  to  students  of  the  processes  described  therein."— School  Guardian. 

"Will  be  exceedingly  useful  and  even  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  sculpture 
in  its  many  branches.  The  book  will  also  appeal  to  those  who  have  nofintention  of  learning  the 
art,  but  wish  to  know  something  about  it.  Mr.  Toft  writes  very  clearly." — Field. 

"  Written  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  illustrated  at 
Messrs.  Seeley  know  how  to  illustrate."— Glasgow  Citizen. 

"  Will  be  found  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student.  .  .  .  Takes  the  student  step  by  step  through 
the  various  technical  processes,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  over  a  hundred  excellent  illustra- 
tions."— Studio. 
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THE  ROMANCE   OF 
MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

BY  JAMES  C.  PHILIP,  D.Sc. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOB  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  IMPERIAL    COLLEGE  OF  ' 
SCIENCE.  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.   LONDON 

With  40  illustrations.     Extra  crown  8vo,  5s. 

"  Should  be  one  of  the  most  sought-after  of  the  series." — Liverpool 
Courier. 

"  The  volume  is  interesting  to  young  and  old :  it  would  make  an 
admirable  gift-book  for  a  youth." —  Western  Daily  Press. 

"  A  fascinating  exposition  in  popular  language." — Illustrated  London 
News. 

"Well  written,  accurate,  and  interesting,  it  deserves  nothing  but 
praise. " — Standard. 

"Dr.  Philip  has  given  us  a  book  covering  a  very  wide  field  of 
chemical  science,  expressed  in  language  so  simple  and  untechnical 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  understanding  of  readers  who  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  scientific  things,  and  this  without  a  single 
chemical  formula.  Throughout  this  really  fascinating  book  the  author 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  applications  of  the  facts  of 
chemistry  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life.  Simplicity  of  exposi- 
tion and  interest  of  subject-matter  are  characteristic  of  almost  every 
chapter  in  the  book." — The  Nation. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF 
MODERN  MANUFACTURE 

A    POPULAR    ACCOUNT    OF   THE    MARVELS    OF    THE 
MANUFACTURING    PROCESSES    OF    TO-DAY 

BY  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E. 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  ELECTRICITY,"  ETC. 

With  30  illustrations.     Extra  crown  8vo,  5s. 

"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  senior  boy  as 
a  school  prize." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

"  A  book  every  one  ought  to  read." — The  Queen. 

"Written  simply  and  directly." — Vanity  Fair. 

44  The  author,  Charles  R.  Gibson,  ha*  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
community  generally  in  devoting  his  literary  ability  to  the  story  of 
modern  manufacture.  Mr.  Gibson  has  taken  up  the  romantic  aspect, 
and  has  presented  a  volume  of  absorbing  interest — a  volume  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  British  industries  in  a  manner  that 
enables  the  general  reader  to  form  a  clear  perception  of  the  different 
subjects  dealt  with.  And  it  is  a  story  of  great  educational  value." — 
Western  Daily  Prets. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF   MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

ITS  DISCO VBBT    &*  ITS   ACHIEVEMENTS 

BY  C.  R.  GIBSON 

AUTHOR  OP  "ELECTRICITY  OF  TO-DAY,"  ITO. 

11  Mr.  Gibson  tells  the  romantic  story  of  the  discovery  of  this  won- 
derful art,  and  the  steps  by  which  its  range  has  been  extended,  until 
it  can  achieve  results  which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
thought  impossible." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

"The  explanation  of  the  complicated  system  of  photographing  in 
colours  is  particularly  lucid,  and,  indeed,  the  narrative  is  everywhere 
remarkable  for  its  fluency  and  clear  style."— Bystander. 

"  Should  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  and  fascinating  of  this 
writer's  books,  and  will  interest  all  who  are  connected  with  photog- 
raphy."— The  Photographic  Monthly. 

'•'  A  fascinating  story  of  triumphs  of  thought  and  patience,  ami 
illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs." — Church  Times. 

"The  author  has  made  his  book  remarkably  comprehensive,  while 
there  is  not  a  dry  or  uninteresting  page  throughout." — Country  Life. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    MODERN 
GEOLOGY 

BY  E.  S.  GREW,  M.A. 

With  Twenty-five  Illustrations.     Extra  Crown  Svo.     5*. 

"  Mr.  Grew  possesses  the  golden  gift  of  a  graceful  style  as  well  as  & 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  he  has  written  a  popular  intro- 
duction to  modern  geology  which  any  one  can  read  with  pleasure  and 
understand  from  beginning  to  end." — Daily  Graphic. 

"A  fascinating  outline  filled  in  with  many  valuable  facts  and  much 
well-founded  knowledge  of  the  history  and  animal  life  of  the  earth." — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Grew  has  done  extremely  good  work  in  this  volume  of  Messrs. 
S«eley's  excellent  '  Library  of  Romance.'  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  can  make  special  knowledge  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  singularly  felicitous." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  INSECT  LIFE 

DESCRIBING    THE   CTTRIOUS   **   INTERESTING    IK  THE    INSEC1    WOBLB 

BY    EDMUND    SELOUS 

ftiiiuom  OF  "TH»  KOMANCX  or  rn  AIUMA.L  WORLD,"  rro 
With   Sixteen  Illustration*.         Extra   Crown  Svo.        5* 

"  An  entertaining  volume,  one  more  of  a  series  which  seeks  with  much  success  to 
describe  the  wonders  of  nature  and  science  in  simple,  attractive  form."— Graphic. 

"Offers  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  strange  and  curious  inhabitants  of  the 
insect  world,  sure  to  excite  inquiry  and  to  foster  obsfirvation.  There  are  ants  white 
and  yellow,  locusts  and  cicadas,  bees  and  butterflies,  spiders  and  beetles,  scorpions 
and  cockroaches — and  especially  ants  with  a  really  scientific  investigation  of  their 
wonderful  habits  not  In  dry  detail,  but  in  free  and  charming  exposition  and  narrative. 
An  admirable  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  turn  for  natural  scienc* 
—and  whether  or  not  —  Educational  TiiMt. 

"  Both  interesting  and  instructive.  Such  a  work  as  this  IB  genuinely  educative. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations." — Liverpool  Courier. 

"With  beautiful  original  drawings  by  Carton  Moore  Park  and  Lancelot  Speed,  and 
effectively  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  blazoned  with  scarlet  and  gold." — Lady. 

"Admirably  written  and  handsomely  produced.  Mr.  Selous's  volume  shows  careful 
research,  and  the  illustration!  of  insects  and  the  results  of  their  powers  are  well 
done."— World. 

THE   ROMANCE   OF    MODERN 
MECHANISM 

INTERESTING    DESCRIPTIONS   IH   NON-TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE   OF  WONDERFU1 

MACHINERY,    MECHANICAL    DEVICES,    <V    MARVELLOUSLY    DELICATE 

SCIENTIFIC   INSTRUMENTS 

lir    ARCHIBALD    WILLIAMS 

AUTHOR  or   "TH»  ROMAXOI  or  MODKBH  RTTLORATIOK,"  ETC. 
With   Tiotnty-*ix  Illustration*.         Extra   Crown  Svo.         6». 

"  No  boy  will  be  able  to  resist  the  delights  of  this  book,  full  to  the  brim  of  instruc- 
tive and  wonderful  matter."— British  Weekly. 

"This  book  has  kept  your  reviewer  awake  when  he  reasonably  expected  to  be  other- 
wise engaged.  We  do  not  remember  coming  across  a  more  fascinating  volume,  even  to 
a  somewhat  blase  reader  whose  business  it  is  to  read  all  that  comes  in  his  way.  The 
marvels,  miracles  they  should  be  called,  of  the  modern  workshop  are  here  exploited  by 
Mr.  Williams  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
wonders  or  the  necessary  mathematical  knowledge  to  understand  a  scientific  treatise 
on  their  working.  Only  the  simplest  language  is  used  and  every  effort  is  made,  by 
illustration  or  by  analogy,  to  make  sufficiently  clear  to  the  non-scientific  reader  how 
the  particular  bit  of  machinery  works  and  what  its  work  really  is.  Delicate  instru- 
ments, calculating  machines,  workshop  machinery,  portable  tools,  the  pedrail,  motors 
ashore  and  afloat,  fire  engines,  automatic  machines,  sculpturing  machines — these  are 
*  few  of  the  chapter*  which  crowd  this  splendid  volume.  "—Educational  News. 

"  It  U  difficult  to  make  descriptions  of  machinery  and  mechanism  interesting,  but 
Mr.  Williams  has  the  enviable  knack  of  doing  so,  ana  it  is  hardly  possible  to  open  this 
book  at  any  page  without  turning  up  something  which  you  feel  you  must  read  ;  and 
then  you  cannot  stop  till  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."— Sltctricity. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Messrs. 
Seeley  and  Company's  Romance  Series." — Leeds  Mercury. 

11 A  book  of  absorbing  interest  for  the  boy  with  a  mechanical  torn,  and  indeed  for 
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leather,  gilt  edges,  in  a  box,  zs.  6d.  nett. 

Volume  I.  Fancy  6°  Humour  of  Lamb. 

II.  Wit  <Sr*  Imagination  of  Disraeli. 

III.  Vignettes  from  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

IV.  Wit  6°  Sagacity  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

V.  Insight  &*  Imagination  of  John  Ruskin. 
VI.  Vignettes  of  London  Life  from  Dickens. 
VII.  XVI Ilth  Century  Vignettes  from  Thackeray. 
VIII.  Vignettes  of  Country  Life  from  Dickens. 
IX.  Wisdom  &  Humour  of  Carlyle. 

"  Decidedly  natty  and  original  in  get-up."—  The  Saturday  Review. 

EVANS,  WILMOTT,  M.D. 

Medical    Science    of   To-Day.      Ex.  crown    8vo ;    with    Twenty-four 

Illustrations ;  5s.  nett. 
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EVENTS  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

Crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations,  55.  each. 


The  War  in  the  Crimea.    By  General 

Sir  E.  HAMLEY.K.C.B. 

The  Indian  Mutiny.       By  Colonel 

MALLESON,  C.S.I. 
The   Afghan   Wars,  1839-42,  and 

1878-80.     By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

Our  Fleet  To-Day  and  its  Develop- 
ment during  the  last  Half-  Century. 
By  Rear-Admiral  S.  EARDLEY  WILMOT. 


The    Refounding  of    the   German 

Empire.    By  Colonel  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 

The  Liberation  of  Italy.      By  the 

Countess  MARTINENGO  CESARESCO. 

Great  Britain  in    Modern  Africa. 

By  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M.A. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula.     By  A. 

INNES  SHAND. 


FERRAR,  NICHOLAS. 

The  Story  Books  of  Little  Gidding:    Being  the  Religious  Dialogues 

recited  in  the  Great  Room  at  Little  Gidding  Hall,  1631-2.     From  the  Original  Manuscript 
of  NICHOLAS  FERRAR.    With  several  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FLETCHER,   W.  Y. 

Bookbinding  in   France.     Coloured  Plates.     Super-royal,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

[nett ;  half-linen,  35.  6d.  nett. 

FORBES,  ARCHIBALD. 

The  Afghan  Wars  of  1839-1842  and  1878-1880.     With  Four  Portraits 

on  Copper,  and  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

FRASER,  Sir  ANDREW  H.  L. 

Among  Indian  Rajahs  and  Ryots.    With  34  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  i8s.  nett. 

FRIPP,  Sir  ALFRED  D.,  K.C.V.O.,  <&•  R.  THOMPSON,  F.R.C.S. 
Human  Anatomy  for  Art  Students.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Photo- 
graphs and  Drawings  by  INNES  FRIPP,  A.R.C.A.  Square  extra  crown  8vo,  75.  6d.  nett. 

FROBENIUS,  LEO. 

The  Childhood  of  Man.     A  Popular  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Thoughts 

of  Primitive  Races.    Translated    >y  Prof.  A.  H.  KEANE,  LL.D.     With  416  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

FRY,    ROGER. 

Discourses  Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  ROGER  FRY.     With  Thirty-three 
Illustrations.    Square  Crown  8vo  js.  6d.  nett. 

GARDNER,  J.  STARKIE. 

Armour  in    England.      With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and    many  other 

Illustrations.     Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  35.  6d.  nett. 

Foreign  Armour  in  England.      With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  many 

other  Illustrations.     Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  3$.  6d.  nett. 

Armour   in    England.     With  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other 

Illustrations.     The  two  parts  in  one  volume.     Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  os.  nett. 

GARNETT,  R.,  LL.D. 

Richmond  on  Thames.    Illustrated.     Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  35.  6d.  nett. 

GIBERNE,  AGNES. 

Beside  the  Waters  of  Comfort.    Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 
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GIBSON,  CHARLES  R.,  F.R.S.E. 

Electricity  of  To-Day.  Its  Works  and  Mysteries  described  in  non- 
technical language.  With  30  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo,  53.  nett. 

"One  of  the  best  examples  of  popular  scientific  exposition  we  remember 
seeing. ' '—  The  Tribune. 

Scientific  Ideas  of  To-day.  A  Popular  Account  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage of  the  Nature  of  Matter,  Electricity,  Light,  Heat,  &c.,  d^c.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  55.  nett. 

How  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  Work.      With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  nett. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Electron.     With  Eight  Illustratious.     Long 

8vo,  35.  6d.  nett. 

GODLEY,  A.  D. 

Socrates  and  Athenian  Society  in  his  Day.     Crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 
Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford.     With  many  Illustrations.     Crown   8vo, 
cloth,  as.  nett ;  lambskin,  33.  nett ;  velvet  leather,  in  box,  55.  nett. 

GOLDEN  RECITER.     (See  JAMES,  Prof.  CAIRNS.) 

GOMES,  EDWIN  H.,  M.A. 

Seventeen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  With  40  Illus- 
trations and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

GRAHAME,  GEORGE. 

Claude  Lorrain.     Illustrated.     Super-royal  8vo,  2s.  6d.  nett;  half-linen, 

35.  6d.  nett. 

GRIFFITH,  M.  E.  HUME. 

Behind  the  Veil  in  Persia  and  Turkish  Arabia.    An  Account  of  an 

Englishwoman's  Eight  Years'  Residence  amongst  the  Women  of  the  East.  With  37 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

GRINDON,  LEO. 

Lancashire.  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GRUBB,  W.   BARBROOKE  (Pioneer  and  Explorer  of  the  Chaco). 
An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land.     With  Sixty  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

HADOW,  W.  H. 

A  Croatian  Composer.      Notes  toward  the  Study  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

Crown  8vo,  23.  6d.  nett. 

Studies  in  Modern  Music.     First  Series.    Berlioz,  Schumann,  Wagner. 

With  an  Essay  on  Music  and  Musical  Criticism.   With  Five  Portraits.   Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

Studies  in  Modern  Music.  Second  Series.  Chopin,  Dvorak,  Brahms. 
With  an  Essay  on  Musical  Form.  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 

HAMERTON,  P.  G. 

The  Etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  Dutch  Etchers  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century.  By  P.  G.  HAMERTON  and  LAURENCE  BINYON.  With  Eight  Copper  Plates 
and  many  other  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo,  75.  6d.  nett. 

The  Mount.  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Site  of  a  Gaulish  City  on  Mount 
Beuvray.  With  a  Description  of  the  neighbouring  City  of  Autun.  Crown  Svo,  33.  6d. 

Round  my  House.     Notes  on  Rural  Life  in  Peace  and  War.    Crown  Svo, 

with  Illustrations,  zs.  6d.  nett.    Cheaper  edition,  as.  nett. 

Paris.     Illustrated.     New  edition.     Cloth,  2s.  nett ;   leather,   35.  nett   in 

special  leather,  full  gilt,  in  box,  55.  nett. 

HAMLEY,  Gen.  Sir  E. 

The  War  in  the  Crimea.     With  Copper  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  j>s. 
Cheap  Edition,  paper  cover.     Demy  Svo,  6d.  nett. 
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HARTLEY,  C.  GASQUOINE. 

Things  Seen  in  Spain.     Wich  Fifty  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  cloth,  2s. ; 

leather,  35.  ;  velvet  leather  in  a  box,  55.  nett. 

HAYWOOD,  Capt.  A.  H.  W. 

Through  Timbuctu  &  Across  the  Great  Sahara.     Demy  8vo,  with  41 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     i6s.  nett. 

HENDERSON,  Major  PERCY  E. 

A  British  Officer  in  the  Balkans.     Through  Dalmatia,   Montenegro, 

Turkey  in  Austria,  Magyarland,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  With  50  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.  Gilt  top.  Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE. 

The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  Ejaculations.  The  Text  reprinted  from 
the  First  Edition.  With  Seventy-six  Illustrations  after  ALBERT  DURER,  HOLBEIN,  and 
other  Masters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  nett ;  leather,  35.  ;  and  in  velvet  leather  in  box, 
55.  nett. 

HOLLAND,   CLIVE. 

Things  Seen  in  Japan.  With  Fifty  beautiful  illustrations  of  Japanese 
life  in  Town  and  Country.  Small  410,  cloth,  25.  nett;  leather,  35.  nett;  in  box,  in 
velvet  leather,  55.  nett. 

HUTCHINSON,  Rev.  H.  N. 

The  Story  of  the  Hills.  A  Popular  Account  of  Mountains  and  How 
They  were  Made.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  53. 

BUTTON,  C.  A. 

Greek  Terracotta  Statuettes.    With  a  Preface  by  A.  S.  MURRAY,  LL.D. 

With  Seventeen  Examples  printed  in  Colour  and  Thirty-six  printed  in  Monochrome.  55. 
nett ;  or  cloth,  75.  nett. 

HUTTON,  SAMUEL  KING,   M.B. 

Among  the    Eskimos   of  Labrador.      Demy  8vo ;    with  Forty-seven 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     i6s.  nett. 

JAMES,  CAIRNS. 

The  Golden  Reciter.     With  an  Introduction  by  CAIRNS  JAMES,  Professor 

of  Elocution  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  &C.  With  Selections  from  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Thomas  Hardy,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Seton  Merriman,  H.  G.  Wells,  Christina 
Rossetti,  Anthony  Hope,  Austin  Dobson,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Conan  Doyle,  <5"c.  <Vc. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  70}  pp.  Cloth,  35.  6d.,  and  thin  paper  edition  in  cloth  with  gilt  edges,  55. 
"A  more  admirable  book  of  its  kind  could  not  well  be  desired."— Liverpool 
Courier. 

The  Golden  Humorous  Reciter.  Edited,  and  with  a  Practical  Intro- 
duction, by  CAIRNS  JAMES,  Professor  of  Elocution  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  A  volume  of  Recitations  and  Readings  selected  from 
the  writings  of  F.  Anstey,  J.  M.  Barrie,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Barry  Pain, 
A.  W.  Pinero,  Owen  Seaman,  G.  B.  Shaw,  <&*c.  ^c.  Extra  crown  8vo,  over  700  pages, 
cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  also  a  thin  paper  edition,  with  gilt  edges,  55. 

THE   ILLUMINATED    SERIES 

NEW  BINDING. 

BOUND  IN  ANTIQUE  LEATHER  WITH  METAL  CLASPS. 

With  illuminated  frontispiece  and  title-page,  and  other  illuminated  pages.    Finely 
printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press,  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.     Each  copy  in 
a  box.     Also  in  real  classic  vellum.     Each  copy  in  a  box.     IDS.  6d.  nett. 
The  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
The  Sacred  Seasons.      By  the  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM.      Also  cloth, 

6s.  and  75.  6d,  nett. 
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JOY,  BEDFORD. 

A  Synopsis  of  Roman  History.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

KEANE,  Prof.  A.  H.    (See  FROBENIUS.) 

LANG,  ANDREW. 

Oxford.  New  Edition.  With  50  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  LORIMER,  R.S.A., 
T.  HAMILTON  CRAWFORD,  R.S.W.,  J.  PENNELL,  A.  RRUNET-DEBAINES,  A.  TOUSSAINT, 
and  R.  KENT  THOMAS.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  Also  Pocket  Edition,  25.  nett ;  leather, 
35.  nett.  Special  yapp  leather,  full  gilt,  in  box,  55.  nett. 

LEE,  Sir  SIDNEY. 

Stratford-on-Avon.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare. 

New  revised  edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vp,  6s.  Pocket 
Edition,  25.  nett ;  leather,  33.  nett ;  and  in  special  yapp  leather,  full  gilt,  in  box,  55.  nett. 

LEFROY,  W.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  With  many  Illustrations  by  A. 
BRUNET-DEBAINES  and  H.  TOUSSAINT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  nett ;  leather,  35.  nett  and 
55.  nett. 

LEGROS,  ALPHONSE. 

Six  Etchings  by  Alphonse  Legros.  With  a  Biographical  Note.  Im- 
perial 410,  6s.  nett. 

LEYLAND,  JOHN. 

The  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     With  Map,  Etchings,  and  other  Illustrations 

by  HERBERT  RAILTON  and  ALFRED  DAVVSON.  New  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.; 
leather,  35. ;  velvet  leather,  in  a  box,  55.  nett. 

The  Yorkshire  Coast  and  the  Cleveland  Hills  and  Dales.     With 

Etchings  and  other  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 

LOFTIE,  Rev.  W.  J. 

The  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.     With  many  Illustrations,  chiefly  by 

HERBERT  RAILTON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  nett ;  leather,  33.  nett  and  55.  nett. 

Westminister  Abbey.    With  Seventy-four  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  HERBERT 

RAILTON.     Large  crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 

Whitehall.    With  many  Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  nett ; 

half-linen,  35.  6d.  nett. 

MACKENZIE,  Rev.  W.  B. 

Married  Life  and  the  Dwellings  of  the  Righteous.    33.  6d.;  white 

silk,  7s.  6d. 

MALLESON,  Colonel  G.  B.,  C.S.I. 

The    Indian    Mutiny.      With   Copper   Plates  and   other    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  55. 

The  Refounding  of  the  German  Empire.     With  Portrait  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo,  55. 


MINIATURE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION 

Little  Volumes  of  Short  Extracts  from  the  Christian  Fathers.  With  Decorative 
Title-page  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  32mo,  cloth  extra,  each  is. 
nett ;  leather,  each  is.  6d.  nett.  Also  Three  Volumes  in  leather  in  case, 
45.  6d.  nett.  Also  bound  in  white  vellum  with  gilt  edges,  each  volume  in  a 
box,  2s.  nett. 

1.  Saint  Augustine.        4.  Bishop  Andrewes.        7.  Canon  Liddon. 

2.  Jeremy  Taylor.  5.  John  Keble.  8.  Fenelon. 

3.  Saint  Chrysostom.     6.  Thomas  a  Kempis.       9.  William  Law. 
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MINIATURE    PORTFOLIO    MONO- 
GRAPHS 

A  New  Edition  in  i6mo.  Most  of  the  Volumes  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  Authors.  Each  Volume  profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth,  25.  nett ;  leather,  35. 
nett ;  velvet  leather,  in  box,  55.  nett. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens.     By  R.  A.  M.  STEVENSON. 

Japanese  Wood  Engravings.     By  Professor  W.  ANDERSON. 

Josiah  Wedgwood.    By  Sir  A.  H.  CHURCH,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.     New<>»  Revised  Edition. 

D.  G.  Rossetti.     By  F.  G.  STEPHENS,  One  of  the  Seven  Members  of  the 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

The  Early  Work  of  Raphael.     By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady). 
Fair  Women  in  Painting  and  Poetry.     By  WILLIAM  SHARP  (Fiona 

Macleod). 

Antoine  Watteau.      By  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS,  Keeper    of  the  Wallace 

Collection. 

Raphael  in  Rome.     By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady). 

The  New  Forest.     By  C.  J.  CORNISH,  Author  of  "  Life  of  the  Zoo,"  dr»c. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.     By  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

Gainsborough.     By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  Keeper  of  the  National 

Gallery  of  Ireland. 

MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL. 

Country  Stories.     With  68  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  MORROW.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  nett ;  also  in  leather,  35.  nett ;  and  in  special  leather  yapp,  full  gilt 
in  box,  55.  nett. 

MORIARTY,  G.  P. 

Dean  Swift.  His  Life  and  Writings.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Two  Portraits 
on  Copper.  35.  6d. 

MOULE,  Archdeacon  A.  E. 

New  China  and  Old.     Notes  on  the  Country  and  People  made  during 

a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years.  With  Thirty  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  55. 

MOULE,  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Durham). 

The  Sacred  Seasons.      Readings  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  the 

Christian  Year.  Printed  in  red  and  black  throughout,  and  illuminated  with  specially 
drawn  initial  letters  and  ornaments,  and  with  12  illuminated  pages  printed  in  three  colours 
and  gold  after  illuminations  in  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum.  Extra  crown  8vo, 
6s.  nett  J  also  white  cloth,  in  box,  75.  6d.  nett ;  antique  leather  with  clasps,  tos.  6d.  nett. 

At  the  Holy  Communion.     Helps  for  Preparation  and  Reception.     Cloth, 

is.  ;  leather,  as.  nett ;  calf,  45.  6d. 

Christ's  Witness  to  the  Life  to  Come.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Cross  and  the  Spirit,  The.     Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Foolscap  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Grace  and  Godliness.     Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     Crown 

8vo,  as.  6d. 

In  the  House  of  the  Pilgrimage.     Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs,     as.  6d. 

Imitations  and  Translations.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.    Expository  Studies  on  St.  John  xx.  and  xxi. 

Third  Edition,  25.  fid. 

Lord's  Supper,  The.     By  BISHOP  RIDLEY.     Edited  with  Notes  and  a 

Life  by  the  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

Our  Prayer  Book.     Short  Chapters  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

i6mo,  is. ;  leather,  25.  nett. 
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MOULE,  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.,  D.D.— Continued. 

Pledges  of  His  Love,  The.     Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Communion.     i6mo, 

is.  ;  leather,  2s.  nett. 

Prayers  for  the  Home.     A  Month's  Cycle  of  Morning  and  Evening 

Family  Worship,  with  some  Occasional  Prayers.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Prayers  and  Promises.     Messages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     i6mo,  is.; 

leather,  as.  nett ;  calf,  4*.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  the  Presence,  and  other  Sermons.    Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 
Temptation  and  Escape.     Short  Chapters  for  Beginners  in  the  Christian 

Life.     i6mo,  is.  ;  leather,  25.  nett. 

Thoughts  on  Christian  Sanctity.     i6mo,  cloth,  is. ;  leather,  2s.  nett. 
Thoughts  on  Secret  Prayer.    i6mo,  cloth,  is.;  leather,  2s.  nett;  calf,  43. 6d. 
Thoughts  on  the  Spiritual  Life.     i6mo,  cloth,  is. ;  leather,  2s.  nett. 
Thoughts  on  Union  with  Christ.     i6mo,  cloth,  is.;  leather,  2s.  nett. 

MURRAY,  A.  S.,  LL.D. 

Greek  Bronzes.     With  Four  Copper  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  35.  6d.  nett ;  cloth,  45.  6d.  nett. 

Greek  Bronzes,  by  Dr.  MURRAY,  and  Greek  Terracotta  Statuettes,  by 

C.  A.  HUTTON.     With  Four  Photogravures,  Eight  Coloured  Plates,  and  Seventy-seven 
other  Illustrations.     In  one  Volume.     Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d.  nett. 

NETTLESHIP,  J.  T. 

Morland,  George.     With  Six  Copper  Plates  and  Thirty  other  Illustrations. 

Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  55.  nett ;  cloth,  6s.  nett. 


THE    NEW    ART    LIBRARY 

EDITED  BY  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  F.S.A.,  &  P.  G.  KONODY. 
"  The  admirable  New  Art  Library.  .  .  .  Thoroughly  practical."—  The  Connoisseur. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  OIL  PAINTING  AND  DRAWING. 

By  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  R.A.    With  Eighty  Illustrations.    6s.  nett. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY  FOR  ART  STUDENTS. 

By  Sir  ALFRED  DOWNING  FRIPP,  K.C.V.O.,  Lecturer  upon  Anatomy  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  and  RALPH  THOMPSON,  Ch.M.,  F.R.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Drawings  by  HARRY  DIXON.  With  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  Photographs  and  Drawings.  Square  extra  crown  8vo,  75.  6d,  nett. 

MODELLING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

By  ALBERT   TOFT,   A.R.C.A.,  M.S.B.S.      With   119  Photographs  and 

Drawings.     Square  extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  nett. 


PAGE,  J.  LI.  WARDEN. 

Dartmoor,  An  Exploration  of.  With  Map,  Etchings,  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Exmoor,  An  Exploration  of.  With  Maps,  Etchings,  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

PENNELL,  T.  L.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S. 

Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier.  A  Record  of  Six- 
teen Years'  Close  Intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  the  Indian  Marches.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Field-Marshal  LORD  ROBERTS,  V.C.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  With  26  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  55.  nett.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Things  Seen  in  Northern  India.      With  Fifty  Illustrations.      2s.,  35., 

55.  nett. 
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PHILLIPS,  CLAUDE. 

The  Earlier  Work  of  Titian.    With  many  Illustrations.    Super-royal  Svo, 

sewed,  35.  6d.  nett ;  cloth,  45.  6d.  nett. 

The  Later  Work  of  Titian.     With  many  Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo, 

sewed,  33.  6d.  nett ;  cloth,  45.  6d.  nett. 

Titian,  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work.     With  Eight  Copper  Plates  and 

many  other  Illustrations.     Super-royal  8vo,  QS.  nett. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I.     With  many  Illustrations.    Super- 

royal  8vo,  sewed,  35.  6d.  nett;  cloth,  45.  6d.  nett. 

Frederick  Walker.  Sup.-roy.8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  nett ;  half-linen,  35. 6d.  nett. 
Antoine  Watteau.  Sup.-roy.  Svo,  sewed,  2s.6d.  nett;  half-linen,  33. 6d.  nett; 
also  small  4to,  cloth,  zs.  nett ;  and  35.  and  55.  nett  in  leather. 

POLLARD,  A.  W. 

Italian  Book  Illustrations.  Super-royal  Svo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  nett ;  half-linen, 

35.  6d.  nett. 

PORTFOLIO    MONOGRAPHS   ON 
ARTISTIC   SUBJECTS 

"A  triumph  of  magnificent  illustration  and  masterly  editing."— 7V«r  Times. 

Many  of  the  Volumes  are  issued  in  two  forms  and  at  various  nett  prices.  Where  two  prices  are 
given,  the  first  is  that  of  the  paper  cover  edition  ;  the  second  that  of  the  cloth.  When  only 
one  price  is  given,  the  Volume  is  bound  in  paper  only. 

ANDERSON,  Prof.  W. 

Japanese  Wood  Engravings.    2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 
ARMSTRONG,  Sir  WALTER. 

The  Art  of  Velazquez.     33.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Velazquez.     35.  6d. 

The  Peel  Collection  and  the  Dutch  School  of  Painting.     55.  and  75. 

Thomas  Gainsborough.     Half- linen,  35.  6d. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 
BEDFORD,  W.  K.  R. 

Malta.     2s.  6d. 
BENHAM,  Canon,  and  CHARLES  WELCH,  F.S.A. 

Mediaeval  London.     35.  6d.,  55.,  and  75. 

The  Tower  of  London.     55.  and  75. 
BENHAM,  Canon. 

Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     55.  and  75. 
BINYON,  LAURENCE. 

Dutch  Etchers  of  XVI Ith  Century.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 

John  Crome  and  J.  S.  Cotman.    3$.  6d. 
BIRCH,  G.  H.,  F.S.A. 

London  on  Thames.     55.  and  7s. 
CARTWRIGHT,  JULIA  (Mrs.  ADY). 

Jules  Bastien-Lepage.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 

The  Early  Work  of  Raphael.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 

Raphael  in  Rome.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 
CHURCH,  A.  H.,  F.R.S. 

Josiah  Wedgwood.     5s.  and  75. 
CORNISH,  C.  J. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 

The  New  Forest.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 
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CUST,  LIONEL,  F.S.A. 

The  Engravings  of  Albert  Diirer.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 

The  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Albert  Diirer.     33.  6d. 
DAVENPORT,  CYRIL,  F.S.A. 

Royal  English  Bookbindings.     33.  6d.  and  43.  6J. 

Cameos.     53.  and  73. 
DAVIES,  RANDALL,  F.S.A. 

English  Society  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Contemporary  Art. 

DESTR£E,  q.  G. 

The  Renaissance  of  Sculpture  in  Belgium.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
FLETCHER,  W,  Y. 

Bookbinding  in  France.     2s.  6d.  and  35.  6d. 
GARDNER,  J.  STARKIE. 

Armour  in  England.    33.  6d. 

Foreign  Armour  in  England.     33.  6d. 
GARNETT,  RICHARD,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Richmond  on  Thames.     33.  6d.  and  43.  6d. 
GRAHAME,  GEORGE. 

Claude  Lorrain.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
HAMERTON,  P.  G. 

The  Etchings  of  Rembrandt.    2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
HUTTON,  C.  A. 

Greek  Terracotta  Statuettes.     53.  and  ;s. 
LOFTIE,  W.  J. 

Whitehall.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
MURRAY,  A.  S.,  LL.D. 

Greek  Bronzes.     33.  6d.  and  43.  6d. 
NETTLESHIP,  J.  T. 

George  Morland.     53.  and  6s. 
PHILLIPS,  CLAUDE. 

Frederick  Walker.     23.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 

Antoine  Watteau.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I.     33.  6d. 

The  Earlier  Work  of  Titian.     33.  6d. 

The  Later  Work  of  Titian.    33.  6d. 
POLLARD,  ALFRED  W. 

Italian  Book  Illustrations.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
PRIOR,  E.  S.,  F.S.A. 

The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England.     53.  and  73. 
SHARP,  WILLIAM. 

Fair  Women.     2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
STEPHENS,  F.  G. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     2s.  6d. 
STEVENSON,  R.  A.  M. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens.     33.  6d. 
WAERN,  CECILIA. 

John  La  Farge.     33.  6d. 
WEALE,  W.  H.  JAMES. 

Gerard  David,  Painter  and  Illuminator.     23.  6d.  and  33.  6d. 
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PRIOR,  Canon  E.  S.,  F.S.A. 

The  Cathedral  Builders  of  England.      Illustrated.      Super-royal  8vo, 

sewed,  55.  nett ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  top,  75.  nett. 

QUILLER  COUCH,  SIR  A.  T. 

The  Pilgrims'  Way.     A  Little  Scrip  for  Travellers.     In  Prose  and 

Verse.     With  end  papers  in  colour,  and  gilt  top.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  nett ;  on  thin 
paper,  leather,  55.  nett. 

RANNIE,  D. 

My  Adventures  among  South  Sea  Cannibals.     Demy  8vo,  with  39 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     i6s.  nett. 

RAGG,  LONSDALE,  B.D.  (Oxon.),  and  L.  M.  RAGG. 

Things  Seen  in  Venice.     With  Fifty  Illustrations.      2s.,  35.,  55.  nett. 
REYNOLDS,  Sir  JOSHUA. 

Discourses  Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  ROGBR  FRY.     With  Thirty-Three  Illustrations.     Square  extra 
Crown  8vo,  75.  6d.  nett. 

ROCHE,  C.  E. 

Things  Seen  in  Holland.     With  Fifty  Illustrations.    Small  4to,  cloth,  2s. 

nett ;  lambskin,  35.  nett ;  velvet  leather,  55.  nett. 

ROPES,  A.  R. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.     With  8   Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  25.  6d.  nett. 

RUSSELL,  W.  CLARK. 

The  British  Seas.     With  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  as.  ;  leather,  35.  ;  special  yapp  leather  in  box,  55.  nett. 

SANDBY,  W. 

Thomas  and   Paul  Sandby,   Royal  Academicians.    Their  Lives  and 

Works.     With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

SANDERSON,  E. 

Great  Britain  in  Modern  Africa.     With  Four  Portraits  on  Copper  and 

a  Map.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

SCOTT-ELLIOT,  Professor  G.  F.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Botany  of  To-day.    With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations.    Ex.  cr.  8vo,  55.  nett. 

SCIENCE   OF   TO-DAY   SERIES 

The  volumes  of  this  series  give  an  attractive,  lucid,  yet  at  the  same  time 
scientifically  accurate  account  of  various  subjects  in  non-technical  language. 
Large  crown  8vo,  5s.  nett. 

Aerial  Navigation  of  To-day.     By  CHARLES  C.  TURNER. 
Astronomy  of  To- Day.   ByC.G.  DoLMAGE,M.A.,LL.D.,D.C.L.,F.R.A.S. 
Botany  of  To-day.    By  Prof.  G.  F.  SCOTT-ELLIOT,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Electricity  of  To-Day.     By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E. 
Engineering  of  To-day.    By  THOMAS  W.  CORBIN. 
Mechanical  Inventions  of  To-Day.     By  T.  W.  CORBIN. 
Medical  Science  of  To- Day.    By  WILLMOTT  EVANS,  M.D. 
Scientific  Ideas  of  To-Day.     By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E. 

SEELEY'S  ILLUSTRATED   POCKET  LIBRARY 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edge,  as.  nett ;  also  in  leather,  35.  nett ;  and 

yapp  leather  in  box  at  53. 
ADDISON  and  STEELE. 

The  Spectator  in  London.       With  Fifty-six   Illustrations  by   RALPH 

CLEAVER,  and  Headpieces  by  W.  A.  ATKIN  BERRY,  CLOUGH  BROMLEY,  &>c. 

CLARK,  J.  W.,  Registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge.    With  many  Illustrations. 
GODLEY,  A.  D. 

Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford.     With  many  Illustrations, 
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HAMERTON,  P.  G. 

Paris.     With  many  Illustrations. 

LEE,  Sir  SIDNEY. 

Stratford-on-Avon.      From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Shake- 
speare.    With  52  Illustrations  by  HERBERT  RAILTON  and  E.  HULL. 

MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL. 

Country  Stories.     With  68  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  MORROW. 
HERBERT,  GEORGE. 

The  Temple.     Sacred  Poems  and  Ejaculations.     The  Text  reprinted  from 
the  first  edition.     With  76  Illustrations  after  DtfRER,  HOLBEIN,  and  other  Masters. 

LANG,  ANDREW. 

Oxford.     With  40  Illustrations  by  various  artists. 
LEFROY,  W.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.     With  many  Illustrations. 
LEYLAND,  JOHN. 

The  Peak  of  Derbyshire  :  its  Scenery  and  Antiquities. 
LOFTIE,  W.  J. 

The  Inns  of  Court.     With  60  Illustrations. 
RUSSELL,  W.  CLARK. 

British  Seas.     With  50  Illustrations  by  J.  C.  HOOK,  R.A.,  HAMILTON 

MACCALLUM.  COLIN  HUNTER,  &c. 

SOLOMON,  SOLOMON  J.,  R.A. 

The  Practice  of  Oil  Painting  and  Drawing.    With  Eighty  Illustrations. 

STEVENSON,    R.    L.      Edinburgh.      With    many    Illustrations    by    T. 

HAMILTON  CRAWFORD,   R.S.A.      (This  volume  is   only  to  be  had  in    this   series    in 
leather,  53.  nett.     For  other  editions  of  this  book,  see  next  page.) 


THE  STANDARD   LIBRARY 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  With  many  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d.  nett. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.     By  A.  R.  ROPES. 

Mrs.  Thrale.     By  L.  B.  SEELEY. 

Round  My  House.     By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Fanny  Burney  &>  Her  Friends.    By  L.  B.  SEELEY. 
SEELEY,  Sir  J.  R. 

Goethe  Reviewed  after  Sixty  Years.   With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  Napoleon  the  First.     With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
SEELEY,  Sir  J.  R.,  and  Dr.  ABBOTT. 

English  Lessons  for  English  People.     Crown  8vo,  43.  6d. 
SEELEY,  L.  B. 

Mrs.   Thrale,   afterwards  Mrs.    Piozzi.       With    Eight    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  25.  6d  nett. 

Fanny  Burney  and  her  Friends.      With  Eight  Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  2S.  6d  nett. 

SHAND,  A.  INNES. 

General  John  Jacob.      Commander  of  the  Sind   Irregular  Horse,   and 

Founder  of Jacobabad.     With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula.    With  Portraits  and  Plans.     55. 
SHARP,  WILLIAM. 

Fair  Women.     Illustrated.     Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  nett ;   half- 
linen,  35.  6d.  nett.    Also  new  edition,  small  410,  cloth,  25.  nett ;  leather,  35.  nett. 

SHIPLEY,  M.  E. 

Daily  Help  for  Daily  Need.     A  Selection  of  Scripture  Verses  and  Poetry 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 
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STEPHENS,  F.  G. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.  Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  nett ;  also  small  4to,  cloth, 
as.  nett ;  leather,  33.  nett ;  velvet  leather,  in  a  box,  55.  nett. 

STEVENSON,  R.  L. 

Edinburgh.       Fcap.   8vo,  with  Frontispiece,   gilt  top,   cloth,    2s.  nett; 

leather,  35.  nett.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  cloth,  35.  6d.  Roxburgh,  gilt  top,  55.  Library 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  dark  blue,  gilt  top,  Sixteen  Full-page  Illustrations,  6s. 
Presentation  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo,  with  Sixty-four  Illustrations,  6s.  nett ;  also 
People's  Edition,  demy  8vo,  6d.  nett. 

STEVENSON,  R.  A.  M. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.     Illustrated.    Super-royal  8vo,  33.  6d.  nett,  sewed. 

Also  small  410,  cloth,  25.  nett ;  leather,  35.  nett  and  55.  nett. 

STIGAND,  Captain  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Unknown  Land.  With  Thirty-six  Illustra- 
tions and  Two  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

SWANN,   ALFRED  J. 

Fighting  the  Slave   Hunters  in   Central   Africa.      With  Forty-five 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  i6s.  nett. 

TALBOT,  F.  A. 

The  Makings  of  a  Great  Canadian  Railway.      Demy  8vo.    With 

Forty-one  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     i6s.  nett. 

THE   THINGS  SEEN   SERIES 

Each  volume  with  50  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  3s. ; 
and  velvet  leather,  in  a  box,  55.  nett. 

Things  Seen  in  Japan.    By  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 

Things  Seen  in  China.     By  J.  R.  CHITTY. 

Things  Seen  in  Egvpt.    By  E.  L.  BUTCHER. 

Things  Seen  in  Holland.    By  C.  E.  ROCHE. 

Things  Seen  in  Spain.     By  C.  GASQUOINE  HARTLEY. 

Things  Seen  in  Northern  India.    By  T.  L.  PENNELL,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

Things  Seen  in  Venice.     By  LONSDALE  RAGG,  B.D.  (Oxon.) 

TOFT,  ALBERT,  Hon.,  A.R.C.A.,  M.S.B.S. 

Modelling  and  Sculpture.     Profusely  Illustrated  with  119  Photographs 

and  Drawings.     Square  extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  nett. 

TOWNSHEND,  Captain  A.  T. 

A  Military  Consul  in  Turkey.   With  29  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  1 6s.  nett. 
TREMEARNE,  Major  A.  J.  N. 

The  Tailed  Head-Hunters  of  Nigeria.    Demy  8vo,  with  38  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.     i6s.  nett. 

TURNER,  CHARLES  C. 

Aerial  Navigation  of  To-day.    With  Seventy  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  53.  nett. 

WAERN,  C. 

John  La  Farge.     Illustrated.    Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  33.  6d.  nett. 
WEALE,  W.  H.  JAMES. 

Gerard  David,  Painter  and  Illuminator.     Illustrated.    Super -royal  8vo, 

sewed,  as.  6d.  nett ;  half-linen,  35.  6d.  nett. 


sewed,  as.  6d.  nett ;  nalt-Imen,  35.  6d.  nett. 

WELCH,  C.,  and  Canon  BENHAM. 

Mediaeval  London.     With  a  Frontispit 


Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  Four  Plates  in 

Colour,  and  many  other  Illustrations.      Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  55.  nett ;  cloth,  gilt  top 
_7S.  nett.    Also  extra  crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  nett. 

WICKS,  MARK. 

To  Mars  via  the   Moon.       An  Astronomical  Story.       With  Sixteen 

Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Extra  crown  8vo,  55. 
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